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IFTEEN years ago, December 1905, Mr. Poole 

was entertained dinner the hall Balliol College 
celebrate the completion twenty years this Review. 
speech reply the principal toast, described the origin 
the Review and its history that time, and, now that his 
long editorship has come end, has 
consented the publication part this speech. has been 
thought best omit the more intimate and personal passages, 
but, except for small addition one the quotations, the 
account the beginnings which here follows otherwise the 
same that was then given. The sketch the history after the 
publication the first number has not been added, because 
would now appear only incomplete fragment. the 
course the speech, Mr. Poole said have published eighty 
numbers the these Mr. Creighton was editor 
twenty-two, Mr. Gardiner fourteen, Mr. Gardiner and 
were jointly responsible for twenty-five; and myself 
can only take credit for seventeen.’ Now the last figure would 


began saying, want speak not myself but 
the Review, for that the real subject which are celebrating, 
you listen while tell you how the Review came into existence. 
And take this opportunity doing so, because although 
Mrs. Creighton her admirable Life our first Editor has 
told great deal about the early history the Review after 
was founded, what led its foundation has never been fully 
related, though there are large materials for the history 
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similar scheme, which never was actually carried out, 
found the letters John Richard Green. 

The idea establishing Historical Review goes back 
great number years. fact, least thirty-nine years 
old, though our Review only twenty. January 1867 
Green wrote Freeman from his vicarage Stepney 

Hunt Much our chat turned scheme Hunt and 
thought had hit out together, but which (it seems) Bryce had 
anticipated—the starting purely Historical Review. had con- 
sulted Macmillan, who believed would certainly succeed, but recom- 
mended the form annual volume like the Oxford Essays. This, 
however, not Bryce’s view would prefer quarterly for own 
Stubbs was warm support. thought Stubbs 


Nearly two years later hear the subject again Green’s 
letters. But now Mr. Macmillan was less sanguine. 
new organization the North British, with its wonderfully good 
summary the historical literature the quarter, and the appearance 
the Academy,’ Green confessed, ‘certainly cut into our original plan. 
far too big job begin without clearly seeing one’s 
Those were the days when the Academy was paper written 
scholars for scholars; and the North British Review was 
vigorously supported Lord Acton, who contributed twenty- 
five reviews the current number (October 1869) the date 
Green’s letter. curious think that stumbling-block 
should have been unconsciously placed the way the original 
Historical Review the man who was one the foremost 
promote the success our Review sixteen years later. After 
interval more than two years, April 1872, the Historical 
Review seemed really taking shape. Green hoped that 
Mr. Bryce would take the editorship,* but there were differences 
opinion the exact character which the Review should assume. 
Then after the lapse four years (15 June 1876) Green 
wrote long and most interesting letter Macmillan the 
various schemes proposed, which declared his conviction 
that ‘none the projects which have yet been suggested 
likely command practical success’. need not into the 
particulars these various proposals, whether the Review was 
strictly part scientific, part popular; 
again part political. But clear that Green was definitely 
asked edit the Review and that From that 
date, June 1876, 1885 have knowledge whether any 
progress was made with the scheme. But think that there 
Dr. William Hunt and Mr. (now Viscount) Bryce were both present the dinner 


1905. Letters John Richard Green, pp. 172-3. 
Ibid. 234. Ibid. 317. Ibid. pp. 433-7. 
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can doubt that was Mr. Bryce’s mind all along and 
that talked the matter over with Mr. York Powell. was, 
feel sure, through Powell that the existing Review, which 
are keeping the feast, was fact established. Early 1885 
there were several gatherings few friends here Oxford— 
they were too informal called meetings—in which the 
subject was discussed. The names which recall connexion 
with them are those Powell, Round, Tout, Firth, and Archer. 
Mr. Bryce undertake the duties editor. had nothing 
offer except promise that would endeavour raise 
sustentation fund and list subscribers keep the Review 
going. the Easter vacation Powell had long talk with 
Mr. Bryce. had feared the outset, Mr. Bryce’s public 
engagements precluded him from accepting our 
recommended ask his stead Mr. Creighton, who had 
then lately come back from Northumberland occupy the 
chair ecclesiastical history Cambridge. Mr. Bryce also 
made point our asking American historian act 
Corresponding Editor the United States. shall not have 
occasion refer. this again may mention that the late 
Dr. Justin Winsor, librarian Harvard, most kindly undertook 
this duty, and gave his valuable services for number 
years. When died, was not considered necessary continue 
the office. The appearance the American Historical Review, 
with which have always been the most friendly terms, 
fact, rendered needless. 

But resume: Mr. Bryce’s advice, turned 
Mr. Creighton. Powell wrote him letter which expressed 
his hope that might persuaded become our editor. 
well remember the letter, because was written house. 
Partly order show Mr. Creighton that the duties which 
asked him would not too burdensome, and partly, too, 
order that the Review might have definite connexion with 
Oxford, Powell laid stress our wish that should have 
assistant here the rough work the Review, and 
mentioned name suitable person for the job. Why 
was chosen not really know. Certainly one believed 
that was specially qualified historical grounds. But 
was supposed that was fairly business-like, and had least 
the merit writing legible hand. This was the proposal which 
was made Mr. Creighton. accepted without demur. 
But made one important change the practical carrying out 
the scheme. rejected the idea subscribers, and went 
straight Mr. Longman and asked him persuade his firm 
take the enterprise. Some may have regretted that 
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this change the originators the Review lost any power 
control its management but had confidence Mr. Creigh- 
ton, and gained the indispensable advantage appearing 
before the world with the prestige the name one the 
greatest English publishing houses. 

The next stage the history the Review was reached 
May, when Mr. Creighton came over preach the St. Philip 
and St. James’s university sermon Merton. Mr. Powell asked 
meet him lunch his old rooms Canterbury quad- 
rangle and there made editor’s acquaintance. spent 
the afternoon drawing prospectus and arranging list 
persons whom should sent out. still have proof 
that prospectus with corrections and additions Mr. Bryce’s 
handwriting. also possess which received 
the letters inviting support, and turning them over recently 
have been astonished the widespread interest which our 
undertaking called forth. 

July were ready for action, and the 15th that 
month Mr. Bryce—the godfather our enterprise—invited 
small company dine with him Bryanston Square. 
those who were present may mention Lord Acton, Dean 
Church, Mr. Creighton, Mr. Richard Garnett, Dr. Ward, 
‘Robertson Smith, and York Powell. spent long evening 
settling the general policy the say we’, though 
course only acted sort secretary. The whole plan 
was settled and approved, and the way was clear for publication 
the following January. 

You have read Creighton’s Life the account our editor’s 
labours bringing out the first number. had articles ready 
from the late Provost Oriel, Freeman, and Seeley. But Lord 
Acton’s article was late arriving, and the last article, which 
now known have been written Mr. Thursfield, was 
delayed consequence the difficulty getting permission 
print some private letters. Then there was preface 
written, and Mr. Creighton despair told write one. 
This did, but happily before preface arrived, another one 
was sent Mr. Bryce, and that course the anonymous 
preface which opens our first volume. But the manuscript only 
reached the editor December, and the whole number had 
settled after that date. The first proof 
article did not appear until the 23rd. last Mr. Creighton 
went London and occupied Messrs. Spottiswoode’s office 
until the number was finished. appealed Mr. Longman 
allow him extra sheet but Mr. Longman like wise man 
sat firm. The number duly came out. The Times gave 
leading article, and were fairly started our way. 
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his History European Morals, the late Protessor Lecky 
called attention the growth more humane spirit 
Rome the second century after Christ. This spirit may 
seen private and municipal life, and above all the policy 
benevolent intervention adopted the emperors who ruled 
during that period. Among other examples state action, the 
alimentary grants (‘alimenta’) made poor children throughout 
Italy deserve special attention. The aim this paper 
give short form the main evidence bearing the establishment 
and administration the alimentary funds, suggest some 
conclusions the character the institution, and indicate 
the probable causes its discontinuance. 

Under system which had grown the later days the 
republic, great numbers the Roman populace were already 
receiving regular state assistance, the form corn doles 
Further gifts wine, oil, and money 
were frequently added irregular periods and these 
latter distributions any rate children had been admitted 
Outside Rome, there was little direct distribution 
corn, and such assistance was given the poor was provided 
the municipalities. Nerva distinctly new departure was 
made with the establishment maintenance grants 
Evidence this extension imperial munificence supplied 
Aurelius Victor, epitomist the fourth century, who writes 
Nerva, ‘puellas puerosque natos parentibus egestosis sumptu pub- 
lico per Italiae oppida The phrase oppida Italiae’ 
significant. Previously children had indeed been assisted, but 
Rome only. would seem from the evidence inscriptions 
that another sense also new development was taking place, 
namely that the new were regarded the gifts made 


quamvis non nisi undecimo aetatis anno accipere Suetonius, 

Epitome, 12. 


the emperor class peculiar need assistance whereas 
the could considered the share due 
each citizen from the corn bought with state funds, furnished 
tribute. Both methods henceforth dealt with the relief the 
poor, but Rome alone was there any close connexion between 
them for Rome administrative machinery for the distribu- 
tion corn doles already existed, whereas the cities Italy 
there was yet system poor relief. This doubt the 
reason why pueri magistratus are 
never mentioned inscriptions and coins referring Rome 
itself, although such phrases occur frequently the records 
publie assistance other parts Italy. 

The measures Nerva were evidently kind which would 
appeal popular sentiment; for know that they were 
thought adequate excuse for the production memorial 
coins. One these has come down modern times, and shows 
the emperor sitting the curule chair, stretching his right hand 
towards boy and girl, while woman stands near accom- 
panying the figures are the words Tutela Italiae’> similar 
note that coin Pope Innocent XII? very similar 
type, and commemorates endowment not unlike those 
fifteen hundred years before. Nerva’s policy was continued and 
developed his successor, whom the institution mainten- 
ance grants was put upon firm basis. the annals Dio 
Cassius, read Trajan that 


his entrance into Rome, the Emperor carried out many reforms for 
the amelioration the commonwealth and the gratification the 
took especial thought prove his goodwill also the 
cities Italy regard the maintenance the 


The truth this statement confirmed, and much additional 
information supplied, important inscriptions which have 
come light various places during the last two hundred years. 
Chief among these are the famous Tabula Veleias discovered 


Eckhel, Doctrina Numorum Veterum, vi. 407. 

the Browning Collection, Balliol College Library, Oxford. 

These have been collected Ruggiero, Dizionario 402. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, xi. preamble runs: Obligatio 
praediorum deciens quadraginta quattuor milia, indulgentia optimi 
maximique principis Imp. Caes. Nervae Traiani Aug. Germanici Dacici pueri puellae 
alimenta accipiant, legitimi n(umero) singulos XVI n(ummum), f(iunt) 
legitimae n(umero) XXXIV, XII n(ummum), f(iunt) 
quae fit usura per cent.) sortis supra scriptae.’ Then follows list the 
estates mortgaged, valued sum least ten times much the sum received. 
appendix the main inscription added another list called the obligatio 
praediorum facta per Cornelium Gallicanum The interest this 
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1747 Veleia Placentia, and the ‘Tabula Ligurum 
Baebianorum ’,! discovered 1832 near Beneventum. Both 
these inscriptions are lists estates which mortgages had 
been the capital being provided Trajan, and the 
interest going the maintenance children the vicinity. 
The emperor’s purpose was clearly invest money such 
way that steady and permanent income should forth- 
coming, for the assistance both future 
mention made any term years and has, therefore, 
been concluded that Trajan did not intend even call the 
principal. this was the case, and if, seems 
only low rate interest was charged, the arrangement would 
benefit the landowners hardly less than the families assisted. 
Probably, therefore, among the other motives the emperor, 
must reckon desire help small landowners.* 

The fullest literary reference Trajan’s policy assisting 
poor children found the famous pronounced 
his honour Pliny a.p. 100. this address, which 
marked rhetorical adulation rather than clearness state- 
ment, Pliny describes the throngs children brought their 
parents greet Trajan his first entry into Rome. The word 
‘alimenta used again and again, but there mention 
children living outside Rome, now generally held® that 
Pliny referring gifts made the emperor Rome before 


sum will provide alimenta for eighteen boys, sesterces month, and one girl, 
sesterces. 

Corpus Inscript. Latin. ix. 1455. 

Pliny the vii. 18), describing his-own alimentary endowment 
Comum, says: ‘In order raise 500,000 sesterces, which had promised for the 
maintenance free-born children, put into the hands the public agent piece 
land worth far larger sum; this same property received back again, after the 
imposition rent, engaging myself pay 30,000 sesterces year.’ 

The rate was only per cent., instead the per cent. which was usual; and 
the interest was reckoned sum only one-tenth one-twelfth the value 
the property, paid each year was trifling proportion the real 
value Pliny evidently thought his property would only lightly burdened, 
for says cit.), the land, greatly exceeding value the rent-charge, will always 
find tenant cultivate it’. The rate interest, this instance, was per cent. 

Careful examination has shown that the emperor made least three assignments 
money Veleia, and at.least ten among the Ligures. Certain early critics assumed 
that alimentary funds were instituted all the municipalities one year. this 
they were clearly wrong. See Henzen’s article the Annali del- 
(on the Tabula Baebiana, Corpus Inscript. Latin. ix. 1455, 
and ii. 1079) suggests that Trajan made assignments money frequent 
intervals, perhaps six months, during part Mommsen followed 
Henzen and Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, ii. 141. 

Pliny, Panegyricus, 

See Hirschfeld’s article Die Getreideverwaltung der rémischen Kaiserzeit 
Philologus, xxx, 1870. Sauppe, the other hand (Philologus, xxx), argues that 
the Panegyric does refer the Italian alimentary grants, and proof their early 
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the new measures Italy were carried into effect. The main 
significance the passage lies the motive which emphasizes 
for Pliny plainly tells the emperor that his generous policy towards 
the children will lead increase the number children 
born speaks strongly favour such policy: nullum 
est enim magno principe ...impendii genus dignius quam quod 
procreatos nisi larga manu fovet occasum imperii, occasum 
reipublicae Later, the same connexion, Pliny 
touches upon the constant need recruits for the army, saying 
subsidium bellorum, ornamentum pacis, publicis sumptibus 
aluntur. his castra, his tribus replebuntur.’* Thus 
clear that the establishment maintenance grants was not 
merely philanthropic measure, but formed part deliberate 
attempt increase the population 

return the evidence inscriptions. Further records 
alimentary grants have been found Ameria Central 
Italy, Auximum Umbria, and Terracina the 
Although these give little more than the names and titles the 
emperor, and are mere formal record the gratitude the 
townspeople, they are important proving how widely the 
grants extended. Two belonging the years 104 and 
112, and similar type that struck the time Nerva, 
bear the words all such dates 
can fixed fall between 100 and 112, generally assumed 
that most the endowments were made during this period. 
Such later endowments are mentioned the historians 
were apparently made exceptional occasions and intended 
commemorate some special event. the alimentary 
measures Hadrian, Trajan’s successor, very little known. 
There only one literary reference. The historian Spartianus, 
writing about century and half later, records that the 
emperor ‘pueris puellis, quibus Traianus alimenta 
detulerat, incrementum The exact interpretation 
these words doubtful. The jurist Ulpian, who. died 
228, tells that Hadrian ordained that boys should 
receive grants until they reached the age eighteen, and girls 


28. Pliny elsewhere uses the phrase ‘alimenta tuo’, i.e. from the 
fiscus, which was the emperor’s private treasury, although derived from public sources. 
This not inconsistent with the phrase sumptibus’, the ‘sumptu 
publico’ Aurelius Victor—see above, 

Cf. Corpus Inscript. Latin. vi. 1492, inscription which the people Ferentum 
refer the cura means which Trajan aeternitati Italiae suae 
prospexit 

Ibid. 4351, ix. 5825, and 6310. 

Cohen, ii. 18, and ii. 35, 51. Hadrian, 
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till has, therefore, been suggested that the words 
Spartianus refer extension the age limit. further 
establishment maintenance grants, this time girls only, 
was made Antoninus Pius, honour the Empress Faustina 
upon her This perhaps one the first occasions 
which endowment for the assistance the poor was made 
husband memory his wife. The testimony Capitolinus— 
historian the third century whose authority none the 
best—is confirmed the discovery coin, bearing the inscrip- 
tion Puellae Faustinianae and showing the emperor surrounded 
group his Three other coins have 
inscription, but suggest their types that further grants were 
made the years 151, 160, and 161. 

About this time the young people benefiting the imperial 
generosity—or the public authorities their name—began 
put record their gratitude their patron. inscription 
this sort was erected the pueri puellae 
Cupra Montana. Another comes from Urbinum, and third 
from sixteen miles away. Marcus Aurelius also 
showed interest the maintenance grants, for Capitolinus 
relates that the occasion the marriage Verus the 
emperor’s daughter, Lucilla, fresh names were added the 
lists. Further, 173, Marcus enrolled puellas Fausti- 
honour his wife, the younger Faustina, who 
had died two years before. Elsewhere Capitolinus tells 
that Marcus ‘carried out many wise reforms regard the 
public food doles’, but what these reforms were does not 
simo principi 

The next literary evidence the institution belongs the 
reign Pertinax, and shows that the alimentary funds did 
not long remain secure. For Capitolinus, writing the year 
193, only about thirty years after the dedication just mentioned, 
tells that this emperor etiam compendia, quae 
novem annorum instituto Traiani debebantur, obdurata vere- 
cundia, Only one more foundation 

Digest, xxxiv. 

alimentarias honorem Faustinae Faustinianas Capito- 
linus, Eckhel, vii. 40; see also vii. 48. 

Corpus Inscript. Latin. ix. 5700, xi. 5957, xi. 6002. 

coniunctionem pueros puellas novorum nominum frumentariae 
perceptioni adscribi praeceperunt,’ Capitolinus, Marcus Aurelius, ‘novas puellas 
Faustinianas instituit honorem mortuae,’ 26; ‘de alimentis publicis 
multa prudenter 11. 

Corpus Inscript. Latin. xiv. 4003. 


pueros, quemadmodum Antoninus Faustinianas instituerat, Mam- 
maeanas Mammaeanos Lampridius, Alex. Sev. 


7 
the 
nptu 
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the reign Alexander Severus, some forty years later, the 
emperor, moved doubt the example the Antonines, made 
new enrolment children, honour his mother Mammaea. 
thus connecting charitable institution with the names 
ladies the imperial household, the later emperors seem 
emphasize the philanthropic rather than political purpose 
their grants; and must distinguish these later endow- 
ments, which were probably quite small scale, from the 
organized poor relief Trajan. The puellae Faustinianae 
‘Mammaeanae’ were very much the same position 
those children who benefited the private alimentary endow- 
which know existed considerable number 
Italian and provincial towns. The ‘state-aided’ children 
were doubt many more number, may judge from 
the many inscriptions which tell magistratus alimentarii 
high official standing. brings the question the 
administration. 

the inscription from Veleia, read two men, Cornelius 
Gallicanus and Pomponius Bassus, who were entrusted with 
the investment the money. know from other sources that 
both Gallicanus and Bassus were men consular rank, who had 
already attained positions some dignity. Bassus had wide 
provincial experiences, having served legate Asia, Cappa- 
docia, and Galatia. interesting inscription from 
little town Latium, throws light upon his administration 
the ‘alimenta’ that district. Recording his adoption 
patron their town, the Ferentini 


all have declared that Pomponius Bassus, accor- 
dance with his generous nature, has carried out the task committed 
his charge our most beneficent emperor (aiming therein the 
everlasting prosperity his country Italy) such way that all ages 
owe thanks his administration and inasmuch man deservedly 
high reputation would service our town has pleased the 
conscript fathers that envoys dispatched Pomponius Bassus, 
beg him deign take our municipality into the patronage his 
most noble house. 


The private endowments not strictly fall within the scope this paper 
but the inscriptions recording them are very great interest, both for their own 
sake and throwing light upon the imperial scheme. The most important are 
Corpus Inscript. Latin. 5056, from Atina (in dates from time Augustus 
ii. 1174, from Hispalis (in Spain); viii. 1641, from Sicca (in Africa); viii. 980, from 
Curubis (in Africa); 6328, from Terracina (in Italy); xi. 1602, from Florentia 
(in Italy); xiv. 350, from Ostia (in Italy); 5262, from Comum (in Italy). The 
last records the endowment Pliny. See above, 

Cornelius Gallicanus, legate Narbonensis, a.p. (Corpus Inscript. Latin. 
xii. 2602). 

Pomponius Bassus, adopted patron the Ferentini, a.p. 101 102 (Corpus 
Latin. vi. 1492). 
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letter Pliny,’ hear Bassus man who had held 
the highest magistracies, controlled armies, and devoted himself 
entirely the service the state’. surely not rash 
conclude that such leading man would not have been asked 
undertake the investment the money, unless the scheme had 
from the beginning been one some magnitude. Apparently 
Bassus and Gallicanus, and third commissioner whose name 
not had official title, but were extra the 
sense that definite hierarchy alimentary officials had not 
yet been constituted. That such hierarchy was soon formed 
proved the large number inscriptions which refer 
‘magistratus alimentarii and extend every part Italy. 
These fall into two classes, the imperial officials, and those 
appointed the municipalities. How the work was divided 
must left the imagination, but may assume that most 
the executive work, this other spheres public service, 
was the hands the local authorities. 

Among imperial offices, that the praefectus 
ranked highest. More than dozen inscriptions point close 
connexion between the alimentary administration and the cura 
Apparently under Hadrian and Antoninus Pius the 
district marked out for both purposes was the same, and both 
branches the public service were entrusted one man, 
official praetorian rank. Distinct from the prefects over 
specified district are those officials who had the title praefectus 
alimentorum without any local limitation. The individuals men- 
tioned are, without exception, consular inscriptions 
which refer them appear the end the reign Marcus 
Aurelius, and continue for only about forty years. During this 
period there are inscriptions referring district prefectures. 
Hirschfeld has, therefore, suggested that attempt was made 
centralize the administration, but that the earlier method was 
returned again under Next rank the prefects 

Epistle, iv. 23. 

The administration the alimenta discussed Hirschfeld Die 
lichen Verwaltungsbeamten, pp. 212f. See also Ruggiero, Diz. Epigr. 402, and 
Staatsrecht, ii. 949, and Hermes, iii. 124. 

e.g. Corpus Inscript. Latin. ii. 4510 curator viae Flam. praefectus alimentorum’ 
ibid. vi. 1509 curator viae Salariae alimentorum’. Orelli, Latin. Select. 
Collect. 3935 alimentorum per Aemiliam’. Corpus Latin. 
xi. 6338, shows how closely (and incorrectly) titles were combined, cur. viae prae- 
fectus aliment. Clodiae cohaerent’. Inscriptions prove that the 
was combined with the charge the following roads: Aemilia, Appia, Clodia, 
Flaminia, Tiburtina, Valeria, Salaria. 

Ibid. 7783, 3805, xiv. 3609. Spartianus, Life Didius Julianus, 1-2, says 
‘consulatum meruit, testimonio Cattos etiam debellavit inde Dalma- 
tiam regendam post Germaniam inferiorem rexit post hoc curam alimen- 


torum Italia meruit.’ Cf. Capitolinus, Life Pertinax, 3-4. 
Hirschfeld (loc. cit.) connects this centralization with the establishment 
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come the procuratores alimentorum who either took the place 
the prefects districts where there was important road, or, 
the case the Flaminian and Aemilian districts, were appointed 
addition the The names and titles recorded are 
quite enough prove that are dealing not with small 
localized effort poor relief, but rather with widely extended 
scheme, based upon deliberate policy, such could applied 
all parts Italy, and yet could controlled central 
authorities. Among municipal offices, distinct from imperial, 
the ‘quaestura alimentorum’ ranks unexpectedly high. many 
cases was the last stage man’s municipal career before 
reaching highest office, that the ‘duumviratus 
other cases the alimentary quaestorship and the duumvirate 
were held together, and some instances this quaestorship was 
held last all. certain diversity title appears, and seems 
probable that the emperor permitted the authorities 
administer the funds whatever way seemed best, either 
combining the new functions with those office already 
existing, appointing separate The existence 
these officials has been definitely proved about forty towns 
scattered over every part Italy. Their high place municipal 
administration shows that the alimentary fund was insigni- 
ficant department the city treasury, but affected considerable 
number the families the city register. 

Our evidence the number children assisted very 
meagre. This unfortunate, for difficult appreciate the 
real significance the institution unless know whether the 
assistance reached large proportion the population, was 
limited few the very poor. Among the inscriptions 
recording public the Tabula Veleias alone gives definite 
information. There find that 264 boys and girls were 


Marcus Aurelius the magistrates known who apparently formed sort 
supervisory board over Italian administration, and may have added the 
their other duties. Their powers were reduced Macrinus. This 
whole theory attacked Mommsen, Staatsrecht, ii. 1080. 

See Corpus Inscript. Latin. iii, 6753, viii. title sometimes varied ii. 
4238 procurator Augusti vi. 1633 and 1634 procurator alimenta 

(a) Officials appointed separately: The title alimentorum’ appears 
twenty times. Other titles are: ‘quaestor alimentorum Caesaris’; 
sacrae pecuniae alimentariae’; ‘quaestor pecuniae alimentorum publicorum’ 
pecuniae alimentariae’. example subordinate given Corpus 
Inscript. Latin. ix. 699 servus arkarius, qui ante egit rationem alimentariam sub 
cura praefectorum annis xxxii’. 

(6) Magistrates who combined two more offices: ibid. quaestor pecuniae 
publicae alimentariae’; ibid. 5920 aerarii alimentorum’. Other 
titles are duovir curator alimentorum and duovir alimentorum 
quaestor curator sacrae pecuniae 

Among the private endowments, Sicca probably 300 each sex were assisted 
Terracina, 100 each; Hispalis perhaps each. 
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enrolled. But the population Veleia not known, these 
figures not help much towards general conclusion. The 
whole question the population Italy ancient times 
discussed Dr. Julius who reaches the conclusion that 
the year A.D. the number male adult citizens average 
Italian municipality may reckoned somewhere about 
another 3,000 would represent the women and another 
3,000 the children. for the moment may adopt these 
figures applying Veleia, find that only per cent. 
the children were assisted much smaller proportion than the 
dignity the magistrates charge the work would lead 
toexpect. tempting use the alimentation figures support 
Dr. Beloch’s argument that the population Italy was over- 
estimated earlier scholars but probably wiser draw 
conclusions, when the data are uncertain. the sex 
the children, clear from coins, inscriptions, and literary 
notices alike, that both girls and boys were included the scheme. 
This was natural, the primary aim the institution was 
check decline the population. Rome itself the distributions 
corn made the adult population reached males only. 
has, therefore, been that Rome girls did not 
first share the alimentary allotment. According this view, 
the endowment memory Faustina was designed repair 
this omission. Whatever may have been the case Rome, 
know that outside the capital both sexes were assisted from 
the beginning. Veleia, out 300 children only were 
this inequality the number benefited unexpected. 
Apparently this case the commissioner charge the business 
had instructions that grants should made more readily boys 
than girls. Whether this was view future military 
requirements cannot say, but such considerations may well 
have influenced those responsible for the choice. There also 
inequality the value the allowances, since the boys 
received sixteen sesterces month, and the girls only twelve. 
Thus greater incentive was offered parents for the rearing 
boys than girls. There may, indeed, have been more 
boys enrol, owing the more frequent exposure female 

Pliny tells his Panegyric that the children assisted 
Trajan were similar limitation mentioned 


Die der Welt, Leipzig, 1886. See also Eduard 
Meyer, Die Bevélkerung des Altertums the der Staatswissenschaften, 
vol. ii, 2nd ed., pp. 674 

See Henzen Annali dell’ Instit., 1844, 24, followed Hirschfeld, 
Philologus, xxix. 10, and opposed Sauppe, Philologus, xxx. 134, Marquardt, 
Staatsverwaltung, ii. 139, 

See Merivale, The Romans under the Empire, viii. 57. 
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the records private and may probably assume 
that the restriction was general. somewhat surprising 
find that Veleia two illegitimate children, and only two, are 
specially mentioned they are receive grants less value 
than those made the other boys and girls. This disadvantage 
naturally suggests that the government wished encourage 
legal marriage but one cannot help wondering why these two 
children are mentioned all. The simplest explanation seems 
that their presence this case was due personal favouritism. 
The questions the form and value alimentary dole raise 
problems great interest the economic historian. far the 
most part the diet the Italian people ancient 
times consisted wheat. was natural, therefore, that the 
cheapening free bestowal corn should the means most 
often adopted winning the favour the people improving 
the lot the poor. The quantity generally allotted each 
recipient the ordinary public distribution Rome was five 
modii (nearly one and quarter bushels) month, and this was 
considered more than adequate for the entire sustenance 
grown-up man for that When the distributions were 
extended include children, the most convenient method, 
Rome any rate, was add the names children the lists 
those already receipt corn. Thus, when new enrollment 
was made Marcus Aurelius, pueros puellas frumentariae 
perceptioni adscribi The coin types Trajan 
and Hadrian show ears corn offered children; and the 
child* who belonged the foundation the 
younger Faustina shows, its wording, that these children 
did fact receive their allowance the form corn. Outside 
Rome there was very little free distribution corn, and 
therefore not surprising find that Veleia the grants were 
made money. Here recorded that sixteen sesterces should 
each legitimate boy, twelve sesterces each legitimate 
girl, twelve illegitimate boy, and ten illegitimate girl. 
would rash conclude that the practice here recorded 
one small town proves the existence general scale prescribed 
the central authorities. But not improbable that such 
scale existed, and this conjecture somewhat strengthened 
when come consider the real value the money allotted. 
Any attempt give the modern English equivalent Roman 
Comum (Pliny’s endowment) and Hispalis. 


See Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, ii. 107. Cato, Rustica, that 


slave should allowed modii winter, summer. Soldiers were allowed 
modii. 


She described ‘Sexta Saturnina ingenua frumento publico Divae Faustinae 
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money is, course, misleading, unless one can determine the 
purchasing power the money any given period. tempt- 
ing, this connexion, apply the information prices given 
the famous edict Diocletian,’ published 301. 
But great had been the alteration the value money 
during the intervening years, and difficult determine 
the relation between maximum and average prices, that such 
use the edict must reluctantly abandoned. 
has calculated that the later days the republic the average 
price corn Rome was four sesterces modium. Mommsen’s 
figure has been accepted Marquardt and Hirschfeld and 
Beloch. There evidence that the price corn altered 
any considerable extent between the end the republic and the 
time and, failing such evidence, probably not 
too bold treat Mommsen’s figure applicable the later 
period. Turning the Tabula Veleias, find that the monthly 
allowance sixteen sesterces would enable each boy purchase 
Rome four modii corn. The monthly allowance adults 
was usually five modii, but following Marquardt, 
has pointed out that this amount was intended more 
than sufficient for one man. calculates that man’s average 
monthly consumption was probably less than four modii. So, 
the inhabitants Veleia could buy their corn the price 
which was offered Rome, the allowance sixteen sesterces 
month would purchase considerably more than was necessary 
feed boy for that period; small sum would remain for 
vegetables and other kinds food. Certainly the cost living 
would vary different parts but may conjecture 
that the officials who drew the scheme allowances bore 
mind the price corn Rome, and fixed the allowance money 
sum which would sufficient provide the entire mainten- 
ance child. This conclusion supported the use the 
words alimenta and which suggest more than small 
contribution the family income. 

Whatever the original object the institution, certain 
that the grants made money would not long maintain their 
initial value. This leads consideration the reasons why 
the institution quickly disappeared. For though the existence 
alimentary officials may traced the reign Gordian, 
and probably late Diocletian, after that time indication 
the institution Modern historians have written very 

Corpus Inscript. Latin. iii. 1926. The edict described, and part translated, 
Abbott, The Common People Ancient Rome, cap. 


Roman Life and Manners, appendices, 23. 
The Codex Theodosius, xi. 27, contains law dating from 
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little this subject, and have generally dismissed with 
brief reference the political and economic confusion 
the third century. Ancient authorities are also silent, with the 
exception Capitolinus, who tells the passage already 
that 193 Pertinax, with hardened heart, cancelled 
nine years’ arrears instituto Traiani’. Evidently, early 
this date, one emperor any rate sought relieve his financial 
difficulties withholding alimentary payments which had 
become customary. Whether the words imply that the invest- 
ments land had been supplemented direct grants from 
public revenues, whether they refer stoppage the 
income from land its way the legal recipients, they 
least show that the institution was serious danger. 

The mortgage lists mention term years after which the 
principal would called but even Trajan intended that 
his beneficence should last for ever, other and less charitable 
emperors may not have carried out his intention. The sums lent 
the landowners may have been recalled. Further, some 
parts Italy, the agricultural depression which followed the 
visitations plague was great that many the farmers may 
have been unable pay even the low charges with which their 
lands were burdened. other cases the money perhaps failed 
reach the object for which was intended. the period 
political chaos before the accession Diocletian, the central 
control over administration was relaxed, and quite likely 
that the local magistrates diverted the alimentary revenues 
meet more pressing needs. But even where the alimentary 
funds continued exist, the real value the doles would 
greatly reduced, the purchasing power money declined. 
Diocletian’s edict maximum prices was attempt cope 
with this rise, and the emperor expresses himself horrified 
what calls the the merchants, and the con- 
sequent misery the poor. When the public need was pressing, 
the alimentary money, now comparatively insignificant value, 
may well have been absorbed into the general revenues town, 
and its original purpose forgotten. 


A.D. 315, which magistrates are told that parent brings child whom 
prevented poverty from bringing up, they must not hesitate provide 
and clothes. Probably this has connexion with the institution Trajan, but 
interesting see that some attempt was being made cope with the problems 
poverty possibly may see here the effect Christian teaching charity. 
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the death William, first abbot Rievaulx August 

1145), certain Maurice was chosen succeed him. Maurice, 
saysJohn Hexham, had beensince his boyhood the monastery 
Durham, but had been attracted the more stringent discipline 
the Cistercian puero educatus claustro Dunelmensi 
monachus disciplinam rigoris Cisterciensis voto perfectionis 
short time, however, the same desire for 
perfection led him resign the office abbot, and was suc- 
ceeded the famous Maurice probably joined the 
society Rievaulx after 1138, for that year monk his 
name was sub-prior the monastery St. Cuthbert Durham. 
was concerned the arrangements which led the sur- 
render Ailred’s father, Eilav, his rights Hexham 
favour the priory recently founded that 
entered the monastery Durham and must have strengthened 
the interest which Maurice took the new Cistercian enterprise 
the north, for Ailred was already monk 

The resignation the office abbot took place before 
end 1147, for Ailred was certainly abbot December that 
and about the same time Maurice was summoned still 
more important task. These were very exciting and responsible 
days the history the Cistercians. Cistercian pope, 


III, was working hand hand with St. Bernard. 


Under their guidance there was constant intercourse between 
the chief Cistercian houses the Continent and the new estab- 
lishments Yorkshire. Indeed, these early days, the order 
was under despotism. Henry Murdac, the first abbot 
Vauclair, had recently been transferred and now— 
the face King Stephen and the deposed Archbishop William 


John Hexham, ‘Contin. Symeon The Priory Hexham 
(ed. Raine), 149, 150 (Surtees Soc., 1864). Compare Chron. Mailros, ed. Stevenson 


(Bannatyne Club, 1835), 72. 


Richard Hexham, lib. ii, the same volume, pp. 55-6. 

See note the end this paper. 

Janauschek, Cisterciensium (1887). St. Bernard, letter 
urging Henry accept office Fountains, states that the monks there had elected 
him ‘cum consilio venerabilis Abbatis Rievallis’, William (S. Bernardi Opera, 
ed. Mabillon, col. Paris, 1719). 
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—was, after contested election Richmond, recognized 
The new archbishop had now find successor 
selected Maurice Rievaulx. The story was told Hugh 
Kirkstall the authority the aged monk Serlo, about sixty 
years later 


Fontes interim veniens [Henricus monachum quendam 
Rievallis, Mauricium nomine, abbatem creavit. Hic Mauricius non 
tres plene menses apud Fontes faciens resignata cura manu archiepiscopi 
rediit locum unde assumptus 


So, within three years, Maurice refused two the most responsible 
positions that St. Bernard and his friends could offer the 
Cistercian order. was succeeded Fountains another 
monk Rievaulx, Turold. But Archbishop Henry was diffi- 
cult neighbour, and after two years Turold was forced resign 
and return Rievaulx. Unlike Maurice, did not settle 
down there, but withdrew Clairvaux. Almost once (1151) 
St. Bernard procured his election abbot Trois-Fontaines.* 

Rievaulx was clearly place reckoned with, home 
scholars and administrators. the three contemporaries, 
Ailred, Turold, Maurice, the two former have long been known. 
St. Ailred was his way great Turold was learned and 
competent man—‘ adhuc non deest homini litteratura congruens,’ 
wrote St. Bernard, defending the appointment 
Maurice has hitherto been neglected. must have been 
remarkable person, but, like most men who refuse responsibility, 
has been lost history. Yet there evidence that also 
was scholar, and possible identify least one his 
writings. 

Help comes from yet another scholar Rievaulx, Walter 
Daniel, the friend and pupil Ailred. Walter wrote the life 
St. Ailred which has survived manuscript now Jesus 
College, Cambridge (Q. 7). abbreviated and rearranged 
form, this life has long been known Capgrave’s version, which 
was adopted the Bollandists. Capgrave simply recast the 
lives English saints collected early the fourteenth century 
John Tynemouth. Two different summaries Walter’s 
life Ailred seem have been made John Tynemouth, 


Bohmer, Kirche und Staat England und der Normandie xi. und Jahr- 
hundert, 349 (1899). 

Fundatione Fontanis monasterii comitatu (Gale MS. 
79) Walbran’s Memorials the Abbey St. Mary Fountains, 104 (Surtees 
Soc., 1863). Walbran points out, the identification this Maurice with the later 
Cistercian writer Maurice Ford Abbey due confusion first made Pits. 


Narratio, supra, 105, with Walbran’s notes. Eugenius III had been abbot 
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the one which appears his Sanctilogium Anglie (MS. Cott. 
Tib. and later Capgrave and the Acta 
another and rather longer summary manuscript written 
Bury St. Edmunds, now Bodleian 240. Both versions are 
printed Horstman his edition the Nova Legenda Anglie. 
The Bury MS. alone contains more information about Maurice 
than know already 


Mortuo Willelmo primo abbati Rieuallie successit Mauricius vir magne 
sanctitatis prudencie, utpote qui puero claustro Dunelmensi edu- 
catus creverat sublimi, ita sociis secundus Beda cognominaretur. 
Hic moleste ferens onera cure pastoralis portare villicacioni abrenuncians 
post duos [annos] claustro maluit 


When turn the original source this account, Walter 
Daniel’s own words, find more intimate reference 


Huic [Willelmo] successit Mauricius magne sanctitatis vir preclare 
prudencie utpote qui potaverat puero vinum leticie spiritualis claustro 
Dunolmensi pane Cuthberti viri Dei refectus creverat sublime 
ita sociis secundus Beda cognominaretur, reuera erat tem- 
pore suo tam vite quam sciencie prerogativa secundus. virum ego 
ipse uidi bene noui scio quod paucos tales modo terra tenet moriencium. 
Hic autem moleste ferens inquieta onera cure pastoralis portare uillicacioni 
abrenuncians post duos annos claustro maluit 


Walter Daniel, then, who knew Maurice personally, the 
authority for the statement that Maurice was regarded 
second Bede’. Moreover, his remark that Maurice was 
abbot Rievaulx for two years can taken literally, the date 
Ailred’s succession definitely established the end 
1147. 

would remarkable man who could compared 
Bede had left writings nor record writings. The name 
Maurice does not appear Bale, Leland Pits, and there- 
fore has place literary history. But, Mr. Poole 
has recently reminded us, another monk Rievaulx, Nicholas, 
also unmentioned the literary historians, although his poems 
and letters survive manuscript once the library the 
abbey St. Victor.* think that may safely identify Maurice 
with the author three volumes which were the library 


Nova Legenda Anglie, ii. 550 (ed. Carl Horstman, Oxford, 1901). 

Jesus College, Cambridge, MS. fo. 69. This interesting life has hitherto 
been neglected. much indebted the Master and Fellows Jesus College for 
depositing the manuscript the John Rylands Library for use. The Rylands 
Library has recently acquired another work Walter Daniel, the Centum Sententiae, 
known Leland, but since lost. Mr. Robert Fawtier, who called attention 
this manuscript, has generously placed disposal the notes which had made 
upon it, and hope shortly publish study and Walter’s life Ailred. 

Ante, xxxv. 341 and note. 
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Rievaulx. The contents these lost manuscripts are described 
follows the thirteenth-century catalogue 


[Class G.] Sermones Mauricii qui sic incipiunt, Festum super festum, 
uno vol. 
H.] Epistole Mauricii uno vol. 
Libri scilicet Specula monastice religionis 
Apologia eiusdem itinerarium pacis Rithmus 
eiusdem translatione corporis Cuthberti 


The last-named work strengthens the suggestion that the author 
these books was Maurice Rievaulx. Maurice known 
have been from his boyhood inmate the abbey St. Cuth- 
bert Durham. possible that remembered the great 
ceremony the saint’s translation 1104; must certainly 
have known persons who had been present. most likely 
author any account the translation. Now author 
widely-spread and popular description the ceremony has 
long been seek. This tract usually found single chapter 
collection St. Cuthbert’s Some the stories 
were well known 1104 and were used Symeon Durham 
his history the church Durham written before 1109. Others 
are later date. The description the translation was written 
certainly after 1122 and probably after 1136. reference 
Ralph, abbot Séez, who was present, shows that the record 
was written after Ralph’s death (19 September 1122): 
memorie Radulfus, quidem abbas Sagiensis monasterii sed 
Corbeil, who died November 1136, suggests that the author 
wrote after this date also: Dunelmensis 
episcopi clericus sed post saepedictum Radulfum ecclesiae Can- 
tuariensis any case there chrono- 
difficulty attributing the work Maurice, first 
Durham, and later Rievaulx. view the fact that the 

The catalogue the Rievaulx library inserted the first six folios twelfth- 
century manuscript, formerly belonging the abbey, and now, like the manuscript 
containing Walter Daniel’s life Ailred, the possession Jesus College, Cambridge 
(MS. was printed Halliwell-Phillipps the Reliquiae Antiquae, 
edited Thomas Wright and himself, ii. 180-9 (1843); also Edward Edwards, 
Memoirs Libraries, 333-41 (1859). The third and best edition the catalogue 
James, Descriptive Catalogue the Manuscripts.in Jesus College, Cambridge, 
pp. The entries regarding Maurice’s books will found 48. 

For the text this collection see Symeonis Dunelmensis Opera (ed. Hodgson 
Hinde, Surtees Soc., 1868), 158 ff. The translation chap. 18, pp. 188-97. For the 
manuscripts see Hodgson Hinde’s introduction, and Hardy, Descriptive 
Catalogue, 303-5. The work also printed Symeon Durham’s Opera Omnia, 


edited Arnold the Rolls Series (1882), ii. 333. Arnold was inclined 
attribute 


Symeonis Opera (Surtees Soc.), 
Ibid. 195. Cf. Archer, ante, ii. 104. 
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library Rievaulx contained work the translation 
author named Maurice, the conclusion not merely plausible but 
highly 

The leaders among the early Cistercians were prolific letter- 
writers, and copies their letters were frequently collected and 
preserved. Maurice, and, later, Nicholas received this 
The loss Ailred’s letters real misfortune. 
Whether Maurice’s were worthy preservation may doubted. 
The one which has survived, may safely ascribed him, 
does not stir enthusiasm. contained thirteenth-century 
manuscript, part the collection which was formed William 
Gray, bishop Ely, and which his death 1478 passed 
Balliol College (Ball. MS. 65). The contents are 


fo. 40. Eulogium John Cornwall addressed Pope Alexander 
discussione philosophorum haeresium 

fo. 48. Letter from minimus pauperum Christi Rieualle 
Thomas, archbishop Canterbury. 


fo. 49. Letter from the patriarch Antioch Saladin’s victory 
Hattin, July 1187. 


All the contents are written the same hand, with indication 
origin. perhaps worth noting that the library Rievaulx 
possessed volume containing John Cornwall’s 
Except Maurice, M.’ Rievaulx known us, 
and, what more the point, was during his retirement, 
his search after perfection, just the type man attract the 
interest Becket after his elevation the see Canterbury 


St. Ailred was recognized authority upon St. Cuthbert and provided the monk 
Reginald Durham with the materials for his Libellus admirandis Beati 
virtutibus (Surtees Soc., 1835). 

The catalogue the Rievaulx library ‘mentions both Ailred’s and Maurice’s 
letters. For those Nicholas see ante, xxxv. 341,n. They are contained manu- 
script Saint-Victor, no. 1030, now MS. Lat. no. 15157 the Bibliothéque Nationale 
(not 15127, stated ante, xxxv. 341). Charles Bémont, who has kindly examined 
this manuscript for me, tells that contains five letters from Nicholas (fo. 
101 and two addressed him (fo. 118 clear from their contents 
and also from the verses Nicholas printed Picard his edition William 
Newburgh, that Nicholas wrote the years 1216-25. worth noting that does 
not mention Maurice his poem the abbots Rievaulx. 

For the significance these quaestiones disputationes the development 
scholastic method, see Grabmann, Geschichte der Scholastischen Methode, ii. 537 
(Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1911). Simon Tournai was master the Paris schools 
the end the twelfth and early years the thirteenth century. 

John Cornwall was disciple, and afterwards critic, Petrus Lombardus. 
The eulogium was concerned with the controversy the Lombard’s position Christus 
non est aliquid secundum quod homo’. See Hefele, Hist. des Conciles (trans. 
(Paris, 1913), and Grabmann, ii. 399. Pits refers this Balliol manuscript 
his note John Cornwall, sub anno 1170, 236 (Paris, 

was bound with Hugh St. Victor Ecclesiastes, and the dogmata 
Gennadius. 
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(1162). The letter was obviously written, reply letters from 
the archbishop, the early days, when anxious men were con- 
cerned with the character rather than with the difficulties Becket. 
Becket, turning once the Cistercians, who gave him hence- 
forth his greatest moral wrote Maurice, apparently 
ask for his prayers, and sent the letter his friend 
Morville. Hugh, his way north, turned aside twenty miles 
more from his course, visit Rievaulx.? Maurice was clearly 
surprised and slightly confused the attentions Archbishop 
Thomas. Gathering himself together, however, the second Bede, 
with protestations the most profound humility, wrote the letter 
which printed the end this paper. spite its prolixity, 
deserves place among the correspondence St. Thomas. 
was written interesting man long experience the 
religious life great man who was the turning-point his 
career. The archbishop had only just received priest’s orders 
and had hitherto been known able administrator secular 
affairs. was now called action behalf the church 
uncompromising disciple St. Bernard. Maurice reminds 
him his responsibilities. Let him beware lest, forgetting 
Him who has entrusted him with them, fails fulfil them. 
has great advantages, including the support powerful 
and friendly king: ‘In concurrunt omnia que plurimum 
ualent talia nunc eliminentur mala, scilicet potentia principis 
apud quem specialem habes familiaritatis gratiam, robur etatis,’ 
Perhaps without having any definite instances mind, 
Maurice quotes, from the letter ‘De Officio Episcoporum St. 
Bernard’s condemnation the promotion mere boys, scolares 
pueri impubes high ecclesiastical office. 
Hitherto have been fairly firm ground. certain 


The support the Cistercians was enlisted soon the differences began 


between king and archbishop (1163). See the letter from Becket’s friend and former 
companion Bishop John Poitiers, Robertson, Materials, (Rolls Series) 
Ego Pontiniacum proficiscor illius religionis devotioni tam vestram quam nostram 
commendem intentionem. Nam ibi implorandum est auxilium ubi humanum deesse 
videtur. Orationibus Clarevallensium per ipsum papam vos commendari fecimus.’ 
quite likely that Maurice Rievaulx was brought the archbishop’s notice 
John, who when treasurer York was frequently touch with the affairs 
Rievaulx (Cartularium Rievallense, pp. 33, 44, 144, 167-70). 

Doubtless Hugh Morville, one Becket’s companions and afterwards one 
his murderers. probably went north after the consecration the archbishop 
June 1162, and would naturally take the great north road his way his 
Cumberland estates (for these see the references given the Dict. Nat. Biog. xxxix. 
168, and add Mr. Wilson’s paper the Cumberland Pipe Rolls the Victoria 
County History, Cumberland, vol. especially the extract from Pipe John, 
391). Yorkshire Hugh had interests Knaresborough, where retired with his 
companions after the murder Becket (Pipe Henry II, pp. 29, 30; Benedict 
Peterborough (ed. Stubbs), 13). must distinguished from the constable 


King Malcolm Scotland who died this year 1162 his foundation Dryburgh 


. 
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that the second abbot Rievaulx had been monk Durham 
before joined the Cistercians, that was scholar and 
person considerable reputation. safe identify 
him with the Maurice who went for few weeks Fountains 
and with the author the writings mentioned the Rievaulx 
catalogue. highly probable that the Translation Saint 
Cuthbert there mentioned the well-known anonymous tract 
entitled. And finally difficult imagine that any 
other brother Rievaulx could have excited the special 
interest Archbishop Thomas. This evidence brings the 
year 1162. Two other documents show that, before this date, 
but after his resignation, took some part the administrative 
business the abbey. 1151 was present the large 
gathering abbots and monks which Ailred gave judgement 
the dispute between Savigny and Furness about the control 
Byland Abbey. The Byland narrative says etiam 
Thurstinus prior Ryevallis, Mauricius, Galo, Daniel, monachi 
The second document the ratification 
Bertram Bulmer, that time sheriff Yorkshire, 
exchange land: ‘Hoc escambium feci, Testibus Aschetillo 
filio meo qui illud escambium concessit Domino Ailredo abbate 
Rievallis Domino Mauricio Roberto Buissei Serlone.’ 
The date this deed earlier than the ratification King 
Henry the possessions Rievaulx, including carucate 
land Wellburn which question the exchange. This 
ratification earlier than 

this point leave sure fairly safe ground, and enter 
the region hypothesis. Maurice, have seen, mentioned 
Walter Daniel’s life St. Ailred. This life—which must 
distinguished from preliminary letter—cannot have been written 
very long after Ailred’s death early 1167. The note the 
opening chapter one grief for the recent loss beloved 
Now would certainly seem from Walter’s reference 


Delisle, Journal British Archaeological Association, vi. 423-4 (1851), from 
the Archives Nationales; Round, Cal. Documents preserved France, 297, 
no. 819; Monasticon, 353, from the so-called Register Byland which gives 1151 
the date. 

Cartularium Rievallense, 155, no. 

Ibid. pp. 141-4, no. Bernard Bulmer had exchanged eleven bovates 
land Flaxton, near York, the wapentake Bulmer, for carucate Wellburn, 
near Kirkdale. gave this carucate Rievaulx, and included the royal 
confirmation. One the witnesses the latter Walter, bishop Chester, who 
died 1159 1160. 

Jesus College, Cambridge, MS. fo. Uirorum dulcissimo abbati 
suus Daniel laborem salutem. Quum quidem pater noster obiit quasi 
lux matutina euanuit terra nostra multorum animo insidet radius tanti luminis 
refundatur memoriam illuminationem futurorum, immo eciam quorundam 
presencium quibus ipsum lumen emicuit fulgore suo, non fateor tibi, 
hac sensus mei rationem scientiam denegare, cuius debeo pro viribus parere 
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that, when the life was written, Maurice was longer alive. 
virum ego ipse uidi bene noui,’ says Walter. must 
remembered, however, that this expression would apply 
absent friend less than dead man. the text stood 
alone could not sure that Maurice was not spending his last 
years some other abbey. Nothing would have been more 
natural, slight acquaintance with the lives contemporary 
Cistercians with record like the chronicle Melrose suffi- 
cient show. Ailred’s successor, Sylvanus, lived, after his 
retirement, Byland and died there 1189.1 That Maurice 
had withdrawn from Rievaulx made probable turn 
the letter which precedes Walter’s life Ailred. addressed 
person distinction named Maurice: Patri domino 
eximie sanctitatis viro Mauricio suo Willelmus Danielis sinceram 
nimis deuotam dileccionem.’* The whole epistle very 
interesting. Walter’s life Ailred had aroused criticism. Two 
obstinate prelates particular had openly expressed their 
incredulity when Maurice had read the miracles them. Maurice 
had therefore asked the biographer support his narrative with 
more evidence, and this Walter does his letter. selects 
several miracles and adds four which not occur the life. 
Taking one after another gives the names witnesses who are 
prepared, would have been prepared, they were still alive, 
vouch for their truth. Now this shows that the letter Maurice 
was written some time after the life. the Maurice whom 
was addressed was the former abbot Rievaulx, must 
have outlived his successor, perhaps several years. That was 
the same man difficult not believe. was clearly well 
known Walter, and was concerned defend Ailred’s reputation 
father and lord. 

The argument not conclusive. would shaken the 
production another Maurice whom Walter Daniel might 
appropriately have written. But, sound, makes 
fitting close our record this friend saints. boy 
Durham had lived the atmosphere St. Cuthbert. 
Perhaps had seen the great ceremony the saint’s translation 
1104 and heard his elders discuss the miraculous preservation 
the saint’s body. his middle years had won reputa- 


preceptis, maxime caritatiua iussione que non sine vexatione poterit preteriri. 
Unde dicitur pre victima sit obediencia ante pinguium arietum oblationem. hanc 
nihilominus tuam intentacionem accedit imminet recens patris abscessio, que nos 
ultro prodire provocat, obedire iubet, tuis ammonet parere mandatis.’ Abbot 
was not abbot any neighbouring Cistercian house, and identify him with Henry, 
third abbot Waverley, the senior Cistercian abbey England. 

Mailros (Bannatyne Club), 98. 

Jesus College MS. fo. 61. 
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tion for himself second Bede. had known William and 
Henry Murdac and other friends St. Bernard, and his old 
age followed with his prayers the career St. Thomas. 
was one those among the friendly Cistercians from whom 
Thomas had sought more intimate sympathy. lived 
read the life his old companion Ailred, may have lived 
hear Thomas’s death the hands the messenger who had 
turned out his way eight years before visit him Rievaulx. 
APPENDIX 


note the Chronology Events about the time the 
Maurice Abbot Rievaulx 


The fullest account Cistercian politics north Yorkshire this 
time that given the Register Byland. This narrative was written 
successor the long-lived Abbot Roger Byland (d. 1196), and 
based the recollections Roger and others. Its chronology obviously 
defective, and the compiler admits two three places that doubtful. 
add short note the hope that may clear the ground for further in- 
vestigation. point may take the document which Serlo, 
abbot Savigny Normandy, gave Jervaulx appears from 
the narrative that Serlo prepared this charter Normandy, after general 
chapter the Savigniac order (1146). gave the abbot Quarr, 
who was produce it, this course was desirable, after visitation 
Savigniac houses England. was produced and read, and the names 
the witnesses are given: Henrico archiepiscopo Eboracensi, Aldredo 
abbate Rievallis, Turoldo abbate Fontibus fratribus eorum plurimis.’ 
One year, some say two years, later Odo, prior Savigny, came 
England bearing letters from Serlo, who commanded the Savigniac abbeys 
obey the constitutions Citeaux accordance with the terms 
union arranged the council Reims. 

This story will not fit known facts. The general chapter Savigny 
must have been held 1147, for the narrative definitely states that 
was held the year which Archbishop Henry Murdac was consecrated. 
The order events this year was follows. April Pope Eugenius 
presided the council Paris, when the views Gilbert Porrée 
the being God were examined. this council Archbishop William 
York was deposed.2 The papal letters ordering the election his 
successor were issued July, and Henry Murdac was consecrated 
Eugenius Treves December. the meanwhile the general chapter 
the Cistercian order held Citeaux September had arranged the 
union with the Savigniac und the union was confirmed the 
pope September, not the council Reims March 1148. 
follows from these facts that Abbot Serlo’s charter given the Byland 
Register has been tampered with. issued 1147, the witnesses 


Monasticon, 570, col. 

For discussion the texts see Miss Norgate, Angevin Kings, 366 and note; 
Hefele, Hist. des (trans. Leclercq, 831-2, with the translator’s notes). 

See Miss Cooke, ante, 1893, viii. 673-4, following Janauschek. 
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given the register are impossible apart from the fact that archbishop 
York and two Cistercian abbots would not have attended Savigniac 
chapter, Murdac was not consecrated till December and would not 
have appointed Turold Fountains till after that date. Again, are 
told that first appointed Maurice and, according 
Walter Daniel, Maurice was abbot Rievaulx from 1145 1147, 
more precisely for two years after the death Abbot William August 
Finally Ailred, Walter’s statement accepted, could not have 
been elected until the closing months 1147. His first recorded appear- 
ance was his co-operation with Bishop William Durham and others 
the inquiry which settled the dispute about the seat the prior 
Durham (30 November 

assume that Serlo’s charter belongs later date than 1147 
raise other difficulties and discredit the Byland narrative unduly. 
The most likely explanation the error about the witnesses that the 
archbishop, Ailred, and Turold took part the subsequent deliberations 
England -regarding the relations between Jervaulx and Byland. 


Balliol College MS. 65, fo. 48. 


Amantissimo Domino Patri reuerendo archiepi- 
scopo ille suus pauper modicus frater minimus pauperum Christi 
totum id, perparum quod est, quod scit quod potest 
domino. Quis sum ego uel cuius momenti quem tanti sibi faciat pater 
iam patris, dominus regni secundus rege, princeps ecclesiarum Anglie 
Inter priuata regni consilia, publica principum negocia, inter multiplices 
ecclesiarum inter innumeras diuersarum rerum exactiones, 
uulgi fauores, clamores pauperum, religiosorum necessitates, aliorum 
quorumlibet importunitates, memor absentis longe positi pauperis, 
nec eum immemorem tui fore permittis. Erubescam pocius stupeam 
sic est mihi miraculo dignatio tua. Quem enim locum gratie, quod 
estimationis quantum dulcedinis habeam corde tuo feruens 
humilis litterarum tuarum testatur series, Dominus morauill 
sedule deuotionis commendat instantia. Diuertit plusquam miliaria 
sua quatinus indicte sibi legationis formulam non segnius prose- 
queretur uel minus fideliter quam iussus est. Satis quantum potuit egit 
pro te, uerbisque suis indubium fecit fidei simul spei Verum 
pace tua loquar, pater mi. Nolo siquidem ueritatis preconem electione sua 
mihi magis crede quam opinioni tue. Ego intus 
cute noui, cotidiana quasi per speculum probans experientia quale mihi 
testimonium prohibeat conscientia mea, nimia est duricia quam 
non docet experientia. Est itaque nimium quod facis. Non enim sum 
quem putas esse. Alium sub nomine meo colis dum putas 


See above, 18. Jesus College, Cambridge, MS. fo. 69. 

See the original documents edited Greenwell the Feodarium Prioratus 
Dunelmensis, (Surtees Soc., 1872). 

indebted Miss Pogson the Bodleian Library for the transcript this 
letter. The text occasionally corrupt: have made few emendations, giving the 
manuscript reading the notes. 


MS. This word partly obliterated the manuscript. 
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aliquid esse cum pene nichil sim. Rem uilis precii magnipendis, et, propter 
titulum religionis quem prefero, feracem estimas esse uirtutis. Sed uerax 
meum ipso nec enim corde loquor corde, sed 
sicut sentio iudico sic apud est non. Miser sum pauper 
latebris dignus, opis indigus, multorum grauium conscius mihi pecca- 
torum. Verumtamen quisquis sum qualiscumque sum, corde credo 
ore confiteor quod totus tuus esse debeo, totus tuus esse cupio, totus 
tuus sum animi uoto uoluntatis affectu. Primum, modis quibuscumque 
potero, sedulus operam dabo fideliter Christo seruientium 
simplicitate cordis querentium illum orationi commendem imprimam 
affectui inseram deuotioni. Dabo inquam operam nomen tuum 
memoriale nominis tui benedictione sit coram eis, quatinus sicut de- 
siderat anima mea, piis eorum mediantibus studiis, diuine tibi propitia- 
tionis gratia augeatur multiplicetur. Dabo operam ut, quod minus 
sufficiens sum ego, uicem meam circa suppleant quorum est uirtutis 
habundantia maior. pater manus eorum corda subleua, cumulum 
gratie sicut decet acceptans obseruans iudicium iusticie dei quatinus 
timoris incentiuum concipias, apprehendas spei fiduciam. 
Hiis stipatus collateralibus circa tuam tibique commissorum salutem 
negligens non inuenieris. Quis enim restitit uultui eius cui beneplaci- 
tum est super timentes eum eis qui sperant super miseri- 
cordia Gratus igitur esto gratie que preuenit, uisitauit, promouit, 
ditauit, sullimauit corona glorie. Alioquin dabit alienis honorem tuum 
extranei uiribus tuis, gemes nouissimis quando 
potens poterit preualebit aduersus inimicus tuus. Quapropter 
moriatur anima tua morte iustorum fiant nouissima tua illorum similia, 
memorare semper quia peremptoria res est ingratitudo, hostis uirtutis, 
inimica salutis. Hac nil hominibus gratie magis abhominatur anima dei. 
Caue proinde operetur. Sepe, sicut dicit beatus sanctus, ire 
est quod gratie putatur gratie quod ire. Nil itaque magis tibi tutum 
quam, etiam que tuta sunt, timore peruigil gratiarum actione 
persistens, nomen maioris fortis adimpleas et, pro persona quam portas, 
nemini parcas parcas anime tue. Sublimem optines locum grandis 
est honor officii tui, sed huius honoris graue est pondus, et, quo gradus 


altior, ruina deterior. Siquidem grauissimum iudicium hiis qui 


fiet potentes potenter tormenta patientur. Periculosa sunt tempora 
tuque satis insolentem duram regendam sortitus parochiam hoc 
tempore malo. Multa sunt nimirum Anglorum ecclesia quibus corri- 
gendis necessarium est multum multam adhibeas curam. Ipsi sunt 
eius persecutione primi qui uidentur principatum. Aput eos 
occasionem turpis lucri sacri sunt ordines questum estimant pie- 
tatem. Copiosissime sane caritatis inueniuntur suscipienda, immo magis 
accipienda, animarum cura, sed aput eos cura minor animarum 
salute nouissima cogitatio. Quid ambitiosorum impudentia dicam, que, 
confusione contempta, sponse Christi faciem insula graui macula 
fedat, dicam inficit letali Nec mirum. Ambitio nempe, sicut 
quidam sapiens ait, subtile malum est, secretum uirus, pestis occulta, 
doli artifex, magister ypocrisis, liuoris parens, uitiorum origo, criminum 
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fomes, uirtutum erugo, tinea securitatis, cicatrix cordium, remediis 
morbos creans, generans medicina languorem. Addam adhuc, que palam 
coram oculis est, presumptionem abusionis moderne. Ecce, uiris uirtutum 
maturis, sensu litteratis exercitatis, postpositis neglectis, scolares puéri 
sticas promouentur dignitates sub ferrula, sicut ait alius, transferun- 
tur principandum presbiteris, letiores interim quod uirgas euaserint 
quam quod meruerint principatum, tam illis blanditur adeptum 
quam ademptum magisterium. Hiis huiusmodi aliis perpluribus que 
tibi, quando mihi tui copiam concesserit deus, aurem secretius 
securius susurrabo, quis obuiabit, quis resistet melius quam tu, qui caput 
tribubus israel constitutus concurrunt omnia que plurimum 
ualent talia eliminentur mala, scilicet potentia principis, aput 
quem specialem habes familiaritatis gratiam, robur etatis 
exercitium habilis debitum officiis, cum diuiciis salutis, sapiencia uidelicet 
atque scientia. Quis scit quecunque fuerit hominum intentio promo- 
tione tua, nisi propterea primam tibi sedem huius insule concesserit deus 
appareret zelus tuus modo pro domo israel nec lateret industria 
Non est delicata uel secura tui principatus milicia. Non est dissimulandi 
locus nec tanti tibi nunc est habendus honor humanus, quia 
nullius est ponderis fumus. qui preesse magis desiderat quam pro- 
desse. Quid sic delectet imis tali mortales mentis induat amentia 
Gratis aperta caligamus luce, nec, cum iam immineat hora calami- 
tatis extreme, quam sit uanum obnoxium mutabilitati quicquid sortis 
conditionis nostre preteriit preterit animaduertere libet. Sic habent 
uniuersa sub sole nichil sit eis uere iocundum sed uno semper 
uelit homo transire aliud, solaque uicissitudine releuetur utcunque 
prosiliat aqua ignem inde rursus aquam, utpote qui neutrum 
ferre possit. siquidem laboris remedium alterius laboris initium est. 
Nihil hoc mundo firmum uel stabile, nichil non incertum breue, nichil 
non casui seruiens nec eodem permanens statu. Cotidie immutamur, 
cotidie impellimur, cotidie precipiti rotatu miseri circuitus non esse 
deuoluimur. Quero heri hodie non est immo ipsum hodier- 
num ipso suo esse reperitur non esse facilius animaduertitur 
fugisse quam extitisse. Victum quippe cicius fugit esse fuisse. Vita 
denique uapor est modicum parens, umbra pertransiens, tepor sompnii 
cotidianum mortis responsum continuam eius imaginem pretendens. 
Aduentus illius transitus est esse, fuga, statio, cursus, presentia, lapsus, 
certitudo, ruina. Anni pretereunt, transeunt dies, hore auolant, mo- 
menta labuntur, ipse athomi punctus sub pungentis sollertia euanescit 
perit. non est, ubi sunt iam uiri illi potentes diuites, seculo 
famosi, generationibus suis honorum cupidi, deliciis 
omnimoda uanitate terra radicati? Quod deuolute sunt tanti 
nominis Transierunt immo inprouiso, ablati sunt ictu 
oculi inferos descenderunt; nichil eorum que hic amauerunt secum 
tulerunt, sed omnia reliquerunt. Iam, iam optatum illud felici- 
tatis eorum esse fuisse est. uero improuise infelicitatis cautum 
futurum iam est, et, cum sit eternum sit, non esse non potest. Quid 
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est ergo quod! omnibus hiis prohibere debeat uel possit, sicut 
fidelis seruus prudens auferas scandala regno domini dei 
Facientis procul dubio culpam? habet qui quidem potest corrigere [sed] 
non studet emendare. cui fidem, cui fidei debes obsequium, non 
qui creauit, redemit puluere, sustulit, promouit solio glorie 
collocauit Post modicum forte tollet factor tuus, lucrum exigens 
commissi talenti. Vbi tunc fauor aure Vbi tunc turba clien- 
strepitus adulantium, sibilus tota die Euge, 
euge qui, malo suo, malum dicunt bonum bonum malum, ponentes 
tenebras lucem lucem tenebras, dulce amarum amarum dulce. 
Procul stabunt etiam amici simul propinqui, capita sua super 
mouentes tunc demum dicentes: quam nichil est homo. Omnis caro 
fenum omnis gloria eius quasi flos feni. fenum aruit flos decidit. 
Et: quid prodest homini totum mundum lucretur, anime autem sue 
detrimentum faciat. Unusquisque sua recipiet solum, sola cum 
sarcinulis suis comitante conscientia, relinquent qui nec astucia falli 
potest, nec uirtute uinci, nec mercede corrumpi. Oleum peccatoris tunc 
non impinguet caput tuum. Merito non tam affectas dominari clero 
quam forma gregis fieri cui prefecit dominus. alieni iuris 
inuasor conuinceris. excubias sollicitudinis non fastus dominationis 
prepositus ouili Christi. Quero quod quidem absit aliud 
intendebas, intendis recordare quod acciderit cui dictum est Quomodo 
hue intrasti non habens uestem nuptialem? Obmutuit et, ligatus manus 
pedes, proiectus est tenebras exteriores. Iccirco, dum licet locus 
est, uocabulum nominis tui interpretare, superintendens tue tibique commis- 
sorum utilitati saluti. episcopi est necessitatibus indigen- 
tium prouidere non propriis incubare diuiciis. minister dispen- 
sator seruus ordinatus es, non solum impendas comodum 
profectum eorum que possides, sed insuper ipse libenter impenda- 
tis. ecclesie res pauperum est precium sanguinis patrimonium 
crucifixi. certe, sicut ait quidam sanctorum, pars est sacrilegii res 
pauperum pauperibus non erogare. Precium uero sanguinis, scribis testi- 
bus phariseis, corbanan mittere non licet. qui uoluerit hereditate 
possidere patrimonium crucifixi ponetur rota, que cum posterioribus 
sustollitur cadit anteriora. igitur uoluntatem domini 
tui sciens eius ordinationi non resistas, sed, memor mandatorum eius, 
faciendum terminis contentus sis quos posuerunt patres quorum 
uidelicet laus est ecclesia sanctorum. studiis honorificabis 
misterium, sic gratiani quam mediante promereri desideras 
consequeris, gratus gratie, gratiam pro gratia, nequaquam commit- 
sed felicius accumulanda, mirabili commercio sortieris. Cum quam 
occupato uerbosor® quam multis debitos oculos pagina prolixiore 
negligere facit propositum sollicitudinis, affectus, deuotionis, 
libertas amoris. Sed iam finem facio, Christum exorans qui finis est 
iusticiam omni credenti, per ipsum hic nunc diu bene possis uiuere 
atque post hanc uitam eternum beate cum ipso 


MS. quidem. cupam. 
MS. amicorum. committanda. 
For the verb verbosari’, used St. Augustine, see Cange, s.v. 
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The Battle Edgehill 


the use number new manuscript authorities and 

some printed sources not noticed either the late Mr. 
Gardiner Colonel Ross the list which con- 
construct fuller and more satisfactory account the battle 
Edgehill than either those given these two writers. 

The first point considered the strength the opposing 
armies Edgehill. Colonel Ross, whose conclusions were accepted 
Gardiner, showed that the parliamentarians had twelve 
regiments present, forty-two troops horse, and 700 1,000 
dragoons. reckoned the foot 11,000 and the horse 2,000 
The nominal strength twelve regiments would 
14,400 and forty-two troops This estimate, therefore, 


Neglecting newspapers and unimportant ‘pamphlets now possible add 
six additional sources, two great value, the thirty-two, varying quality, 
enumerated Colonel Ross (ante, ii. 533-43). the parliamentary side there 
The Vindication and Clearing Sir James Ramsay, which contains the decision 
council war St. Albans November 1642 his conduct Edgehill. The 
five new royalist sources are: letter from M.S.’ his mother (no. iii below). 
Britannicae Virtutis Imago, Sir John Smith written Edward Walsingham 
and published Oxford 1644. (This, alone among the six authorities here men- 
tioned, was used Gardiner his Great Civil War.) Briefe Relation the Life 
and Memoires John, lord Belasyse. This was written and collected his secretary, 
Joshua Moone, and printed 1903 Ormonde MSS., 376-99. The part dealing 
with the first civil war was written 1650, ibid. pp. xv. 376. This very valuable 
because the only detailed account royalist who fought foot. Letter 
memorial King Charles from Sir John Hinton, physician ordinary his majesty’s 
person, 1679 (Ellis, Original Letters, 3rd series, iv. 297-311). Life James 
ed. Clarke, 1816. The description the battle wholly drawn from the original 
memoirs James, and extremely useful. James must have had ample oppor- 
tunity comparing his own boyish recollections with those other royalists who 
survived, and, soldier himself, would appreciate the value the information 
received. remarkable that Gardiner altogether ignored this work when 
writing his Great Civil War. addition there warrant Charles dated 
November 1642 (no. below) for the payment nineteen regiments, called after 
their colonels. considerable benefit have official list the regiments 
existence three weeks after Edgehill, since the army Charles was constantly changing, 
inevitable result when force raised localinfluence alone. authorities 
given Walford, the Battle and Battlefield, 2nd ed., 1904, inexact 
and uncritical. 


That is, 3,000 minus either 1,000 700 dragoons. For calculation have 
assumed that the dragoons numbered 700. 


Every regiment consists 1,200 besides officers’ (The list the Army raised 
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assumes that Essex’s army was per cent. under strength. Even 
allowing for the fact that Essex was fighting Puritan centre 
reduction for desertion does not seem excessive. With 
regard the royalist infantry, Colonel Ross states that there 
were nine regiments, containing 9,000 10,000 men, or, 
other words, that they were fully even above strength, 
since the nominal number regiment was would 
very remarkable there were desertion all from 
army. the other hand, the only two royalist 
narrators who fought foot, one speaks 12,000 infantry, 
the other nearly 

The explanation that there were more than nine regiments. 
The reason why Colonel Ross spoke nine regiments would seem 
that the Official Parliamentary mentions that their 
opponents came ‘nine great bodies’: the Life Belasyse 
not inevitable, conclusion, that each body only contained 
Instead accepting this conclusion preferable 
the regiments which actually took part the fighting. 
The most useful guide their identity the True Relation 
written deserter prisoner and published order 
parliament.* This authority gives the names the colonels 
five regiments which suffered severely Edgehill: the earl 
Sir Ralph Dutton, Thomas Blagge, Richard Bolle, 
Sir Lewis Dives. There were also present the king’s guard, 
commanded Lord Willoughby, and the regiments John 
Sir Edward Fitton,’ Richard Feilding,* Charles 


under Robert Earl 1642). Cf. Peacock, Army Lists, 1874, 46. Each troop 
consisting horse; besides trumpeters, corporals, sadler, and farrier’ 
(ibid. 47). 

Every regiment containing about thousand soldiers’ (Peacock, 10). This 
confirmed the fact that Belasyse’s fegiment said 1,000 strong (Ormonde 

Ormonde MSS. and the letter M.S.’ 

Printed Rushworth, ii. 3rd December 1642. 

surprising that Gardiner, Great Civil War, 48-9, should place Lindsey 
the head the royal foot guards. The only authority for this Bulstrode Memoirs, 
80), who directly contradicted Clarendon: The general himself alighted 
the head his own regiment foot, his son the lord Willoughby being next him 
with the king’s regiment guards’ (History, vi. 82; cf. 85). The Official Royalist 
Account and other authorities corroborate Clarendon. noticeable that the 
True Relation does not include the king’s guard red regiment amongst those that 
suffered most severely. 

His regiment, raised Yorkshire, was about 600 strong when joined Charles 
Nottingham (Clarendon, History, vi. 62n., from Life) and recruited 1,000 
(Ormonde MS. ii. 379). 

Under whom served. 

Wounded, captured, and rescued Edgehill (Carte, 12; Ellis, Original 
Letters, 2nd series, iii. Britannicae Virtutis Imago). 

Dangerously wounded (Clarendon, vi. 94). 
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Sir Edward and Sir Thomas There 
are thus twelve regiments present Edgehill, 
may possibly have been more whose services remained un- 
chronicled, since Charles had nineteen three weeks after the 
Deducting for desertion the same proportion from the 
royalists from the parliamentarians, Charles would have 
slightly less than 9,500 foot. had also about 2,500 horse and 
from 1,200 1,500 dragoons. 

regards numbers the two armies were thus not unevenly 
matched, but the parliamentarians were much better equipped. 
They had the supplies the Tower, brought thither from Hull, 
which had been the magazine for the Scots war, and the muni- 
tions which Henrietta Maria dispatched her husband from 
Holland but which were captured Charles, however, 
had depend private stores and the weapons the militia, 
when could seize them. These resources proved rather 
inadequate. Clarendon, writing Edgehill, states that 


the foot (all but three four hundred who marched without any weapon 
but cudgel) were armed with muskets and bags for their powder, and 
pikes but the whole body there was not one pikeman had corslet, 
and very few musketeers who had swords. 


adds that there were many companies the common soldiers 
who had scarce eaten bread eight and forty hours’. for 
the horse, 


the officers had their full desire they were able procure old backs and 
breasts and with pistols carbines for their two three front ranks, 
and swords for the rest themselves (and some soldiers their examples) 
having gotten, besides their pistols and swords, short pole-axe.® 


According the same writer Charles’s artillery train was but 
mean and badly supplied. Essex, the other hand, had ample 
artillery, but only half arrived the battlefield time.’ 

The next step consider how the two armies were drawn 
up. clear that the parliamentarians were two lines. 
their extreme right were some dragoons. Then came three 
regiments horse, which two, Balfour’s and Stapleton’s, were 
the front, and Feilding’s the rear. Next were the infantry, 
them good space behind the horse, when began 


Captured the parliamentarians (Clarendon, vi. 94; Carte, ii; and parlia- 
mentary authorities). 

least issued warrant for the payment nineteen. Below, 43. 

Gardiner, Great Civil War, 36-7. 

Bulstrode (Memoirs, 75, 85-6) mentions Welchmen’ who ‘had 
arms but pitchforks, and such like tools, and many only with good cudgels 

light headpiece (C. Firth, Cromwell’s Army, 118.) 

History, vi. 73, 83. 

Firth, pp. 152-3 
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There were three brigades, the right, 
then Charles and the rear, apparently 
stationed towards the left, since are told that before it, 
towards the outside it, stood our left wing horse, advanced 
little forward the top These twenty-four troops 
horse were led Sir James Ramsay, and were with 
400 musketeers from Holles’s regiment and 200 from Ballard’s. 
How the artillery was arranged uncertain, except that there 
were guns lined among the 

The arrangement the infantry offers more 
difficult problem. unfortunately impossible discover 
how the regiments were brigaded. clear that there were 
three brigades,’ but who commanded them and where they 
were stationed are less obvious. The Life Belasyse says 
commanded the right brigade; the Life James gives Charles 
Gerard its leader. The explanation this discrepancy may 
that Gerard commanded the beginning the battle, but 
that, when was severely his place was taken 
Belasyse. the royalist centre was the brigade Sir Nicholas 
Byron, comprising the king’s guard, Lindsey’s own regiment, 
and probably two others which cannot certainly 

Fiennes, most true and exact relation. 

Containing the regiments Roberts, Constable, Meldrum (or Saye), and Fairfax— 
the last named being the rear. That Meldrum commanded Saye’s blue- 
coats only asserted B., Special News from the Army, but the statement seems 
probable, since regiment blue-coats was Oxford during Saye’s sojourn there 
September 1642 (Anthony Wood, Life and 62, 65). 


The regiments were: his own, Wharton’s, Mandeville’s, and Cholmley’s. 
The earl Essex’s, Ballard’s, Brooke’s, and Holles’s. 


Official Parliamentary Account. The height this hill given 300 feet the 
ordnance map. 

Bulstrode, 81; letter Lord Bernard Stuart. 

Ormonde Clarendon describes the army Shrewsbury: The foot were 
divided into three the first commanded Sir Nicholas Byron, the second 
Colonel Harry Wentworth, and the third Colonel Richard Feilding’ (vi. 74). 
Iam unable find any mention Wentworth having taken part the battle 


not the list the king’s army given Peacock, nor does his name appear 


the True Relation. Although cannot actually prove alibi for him, think 
extremely improbable that- could have been present command brigade 
and escaped notice altogether. 

Clarendon, vi. 94. 

This brigade usually placed the extreme left the infantry (thus Ross, 
ante, Nevertheless, apart from the inherent probability that the best 
regiments would the centre, there good evidence support this. The Life 
Belasyse distinctly says that Belasyse was the right and Lindsey next. The 
Life James after mentioning that the right wing stood firm, continues: had 
his Majesty’s two wings given way, those the main-battell could have made long 
resistance.’ have doubt that the main-battell’ was the brigade Byron, and 
not the left wing, which here separately mentioned having given ground, and which 
the Life Belasyse said never have come the charge. Thus easy see 
how the Official Parliamentary Account, describing the middle the battle, calls 
the brigade where Lindsey was the left. had become the left owing the failure 
the original left advance with the other two brigades. 
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the left was the remaining brigade commanded Colonel 
Richard The question the tactics employed 
led the well-known quarrel between Lindsey and Rupert. 
The former preferred the Dutch formation for the infantry, that 
is, ten deep; the latter favoured the Swedish method, whereby 
the foot were drawn six deep, and this opinion prevailed.* 
are also told that Edgehill before every body foot were 
placed two pieces cannon, and before them the dragoons, and 
1,200 commanded musqueteers Enfants The same 
authority adds that the parliamentary army was drawn 
several bodies and reserves, much the same manner our, 
but plainer But the great difference between the 
marshalling the foot the two armies was that the 
mentarians were two lines, but the royalists, least when they 
began advance, ‘came all The battle began 
the afternoon® with artillery duel commenced the 
parliamentarians. According one their captains, 


Lord General did give the first charge, presenting them with pieces 
ordnance, which killed many their men, and then the enemy did shoot 
one us, which fell yards short ploughed land and did harm.’ 


royalist acknowledges that they had the worst the preliminary 
firing 


the King had great advantage the hill that turned his 
disadvantage, for being much upon the descent his cannon either shot 
over short would not graze reason the ploughed lands, 
whereas their cannon did some hurt having mark they could not 


The cannonade did not last long. soon his dragoons 
had driven the opposing musketeers and dragoons Rupert 
prepared charge. Before advancing, however, 


passed from one wing the other, giving positive orders the horse 
march close was possible, keeping their ranks with sword hand, 
receive the enemy’s shot without firing either carbine pistol, till 


Clarendon, vi. 74, assigns brigade Feilding, and Britannicae Virtutis Imago 
mentions his deliverance from captivity Smith, who was the left. 

Firth, Cromwell’s Army, pp. Clarendon, vi. 78; Bulstrode, pp. 
80. 

Ormonde MSS. ii. 380. the forlorn hope, see Firth, pp. 102-3. 

Cf. Bulstrode, 80. 

Official Parliamentary Account. the other hand, the Life Belasyse states 
that the royalist bodies’ were five front and four reserve. This may have been 
the original formation, but the statement the parliamentarians seems decisive 
for the formation when the fighting began. Presumably, some cases, two weak 
regiments were joined together form one body 

Past the afternoon’: Official Royalist Account. 

full and true Relation, Captain Edward Kightley. Fiennes and other 
parliamentary authorities claim that their shot did far more damage than the 

Harl. MS. 3783, fo. 61, printed below, 39. 
Bulstrode, 82, who charged with Rupert (Official Royalist Account). 
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broke amongst the enemy, and then make use our fire-arms 
need should which order was punctually observed.! 


These excellent tactics were scarcely tested. the cavalry 
advanced, Sir Faithful Fortescue and his troops rode out from 
the parliamentary ranks and joined the oncoming royalists. 
Dismayed this treachery, the whole the right wing under 
Ramsey unskilfully discharged their carbines and pistols into 
the air, wheeled about and fled Thereupon the 
whole Charles Essex’s brigade foot the very first wholly 
disbanded and ran away, without ever striking stroke much 
being charged the enemy while the regiment Holles 
was broken the fugitive horse.* this stage, remarks Fiennes, 
the day was very desperate our side and had not God clearly fought 
for us, had lost it, for had the enemy’s horse when they had routed 
the left wing, fallen upon the rear our right wing, all probability the 
army had been wholly defeated. 


But Rupert’s troops rushed blindly forward pursuit and their 
leader could longer control make matters worse, 
the reserve horse joined the pursuit contrary 
Their headlong career was only checked when they met parlia- 
mentary force under John Hampden hastening the battle-field. 

Meanwhile the left wing under Wilmot was also successful, 
though they had difficult country beset with hedges fight in. 
But after Sir Arthur Aston had driven off the opposing musketeers 
with his dragoons, right wing their horse was easily 
routed and dispersed their left and the royalists this side 
the field joined the pursuit recklessly those the 
other side. The royalist reserve, adds Clarendon, 


seeing none the enemy’s horse left, thought there was nothing more 
done but pursue those that fled, and could not contained 
their commanders, but with spurs and loose reins followed the chase 
which their left wing had led 


Unfortunately for Charles, Wilmot had only routed Feilding’s 

regiment horse reserve from either breaking 
frightening Sir William Fairfax’s regiment foot, which 
disorder had missed Balfour and Stapleton altogether.® 


Bulstrode, 81. Cf. Lord Bernard Stuart’s letter, printed below, 38. 

Clarendon, vi. 84. Official Parliamentary Account. 

Life James IT. This confirmed the unsigned narrative printed Carte’s 
There are two copies this narrative the Bodleian Library, Carte MSS. 
and 65. Official Account. 

Clarendon, vi. 85. This Gardiner’s conclusion. 

Two parliamentary more true and exacter Relation, C., and 
Speciall Newes from the Army—mention that all Fairfax’s men ran, though the 
officers stood their ground. The Official Royalist Account claims that hostile regiments 
both flanks were routed the cavalry charges. 

The royalist narrative Carte, Letters, mentions troops which were 
placed reserve corner the field undiscovered and uncharged our horse’. 
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the royalist infantry advanced they must have thought 
the battle already nearly won. They might well have believed 
Meldrum’s brigade foot was the only compact body left 
Nevertheless, this moment the tide victory 
ebbed. Their left brigade never came the charge all, because 
they were the victims the charge described Fiennes 


Sir William Balfour’s regiment horse charged regiment the 
enemy’s foot, before any foot came assist him, and breaking into it, 
cut most off; and after, the assistance some our foot, 
defeated another regiment, and got the greatest part the 
enemy’s ordnance, cutting off the gears the horses that drew them, 
and killing the gunners under the carriages, but were forced leave them 
without any guard them, reason were fain make good the day 
against several regiments foot that still fought with good deal 
resolution, especially that which was the King’s Guard.? 


Owing this disaster Byron’s brigade suddenly became the 
left with its flank exposed moved forwards across the 
field attack charge Stapleton’s horse was 
successfully repulsed,* and then fierce struggle push pike 
followed, first only with the regiments Roberts and Con- 
stable, and then with Essex’s own regiment and Lord 
The struggle well described James 


When the royal army was advanced within musket shot the enemy, 
the foot both sides began fire, the king’s still coming on, and the 
rebel’s continuing only keep their ground that they came near 
one another that some the battalions were push pike, par- 
ticularly the regiment guards commanded the lord Willoughby 
and the general’s regiment, with some others; insomuch that the lord 
Willoughby with his pike killed officer the earl Essex his own 
regiment, and hurt another. The foot being thus engaged such warm 
and close service, were reasonable imagine that one side should 
run and disordered, but happened otherwise, for each mutual 


The Parliamentary Account distinctly states that the rear marched 
the hill, and made the haste they could come fight’. the four regi- 
ments the rear might have been first invisible the 

Fiennes was Balfour’s regiment. Cf. Parliamentary Account, where 
there the additional information Balfour pursued the fliers half mile 
upon execution’. The position these defeated royalist regiments nowhere 
stated, but can assigned the left process elimination. Also the Life 
James mentions regiments the left wing that had given ground. The 
Royalist Account has the following brief statement: left side our foot being 
put into disorder, all the rest gave yet those the right hand were never put 
into disorder.’ 

There seems doubt that Byron was deflected the left, order attack 
the only enemy his immediate front for the moment. 

Ireton, who charged with Stapleton, this (Memoirs, 47, ed. 1698). 

Official Parliamentary Account, which only mentions two regiments, the king’s 
guard and Lindsey’s. suppose the other regiments this brigade fled early 
stage. authorities both sides mention that some their respective 
regiments bolted before serious fighting began. 
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consent retired some few paces, and then stuck down their colours, con- 
tinuing fire one another even till night; thing very extra- 
ordinary, that nothing less than many witnesses were there present, 
could make 


Unfortunately for Byron’s hard-pressed men the infantry 
their front—the flower the parliamentary foot—did not 
constitute their sole danger. They were now assailed the 
flank Stapleton and the rear Balfour. add their 
misfortunes they mistook Balfour’s horse for their own cavalry, 
just they themselves were first mistaken for parliamentary 
Attacked these superior numbers, the royalists gave 
way. Lindsey’s regiment seems have been cut pieces, and 
Lindsey himself wounded and captured. His son Willoughby 
tried rescue him, but only succeeded sharing his captivity. 
The king’s guard was broken, too, and the royal standard seized 
from Verney’s lifeless hand, only recovered later 
Belasyse’s regiment, the next the line, was involved 
this disaster, and driven back across the field the original 
left brigade, which had this time reformed.* complete rout 
was only averted the heroism two regiments the right, 


which retired orderly, and last made stand and having the assistance 
cannon, and ditch before them, held play very handsomely. And 
this time grew dark, and our powder and bullet spent, that 
was not held fit should advance upon 


this stage the royalist horse returned from the pursuit, 
but disorganized that single parliamentary troop routed 
five their The cavalry, says Clarendon, 


could not persuaded drawn charge either the enemy’s reserve 
‘horse the body their foot the officers pretending that their 


Fiennes mentions that some Balfour’s troopers actually shook hands with 
soldiers the king’s guard and were fired upon consequence Stapleton—an 
incident noted Ludlow. have doubt that this mutual mistake the founda- 
tion for Clarendon’s accusation treachery against Balfour (vi. 85). 

Gardiner accepts Ludlow’s statement that Smith recovered the standard 
artifice, and rejects Walsingham’s statement that was captured after Smith had 
attacked six horsemen and Essex’s secretary (Chambers) Virtutis Imago, 
pp. 13-14). The Life Belasyse mentions that the standard was recovered Smith 
with party horse, returned from following the chase. other parlia- 
mentary source supports Ludlow, and extremely improbable that, time when 
charges treachery were frequent, this alleged instance trickery would have escaped 
notice. 

Ormonde MSS. this right wing the king’s foot lord [Belasyse] charged 
with his pike close lord Lindsey, also very many gallant officers, most 
which were killed taken. only received slight hurt upon his head, and had the 
good fortune recover with sir Jacob Ashley, the and some others 
our foot upon the left wing, who never came charge all, they stood entire.’ 

Official Parliamentary Account. Most hostile narratives praise the bravery 
these two regiments. James implies that their stand saved the day. 

Parliamentary Account; Fiennes. 
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soldiers were dispersed that there were not ten any troop together, 
and the soldiers, that their horses were tired that they could not charge. 


Then night, ‘the common friend wearied and dismayed 
armies parted the hostile forces, and the first drawn battle 
the civil war was over. 

Satisfactory data the number casualties are lacking. 
The highest computation that Thomas May, who records 
that had 


heard that the country people thereabouts, burying the naked 
bodies, found the number about six thousand that fell both 
sides, besides that died afterwards their 


opposition this exaggeration may placed the statement 
Fiennes that the parliamentarians only lost from 200 400, 
excluding wagoners and boys, and the calculation Clarendon 
that the royalist forces were found diminished only 
300 when the fugitives had returned their ranks. the whole 
evident that the royalists suffered the heavier casualties. 
They lost—killed, wounded, captured—three four times 
many officers the higher commands the parliamentarians, 
and their centre was broken and nearly surrounded without 
much chance flight. Whereas the parliamentarians declared 
that they cut pieces several opposing regiments, such claim 
advanced the other side. Rupert scattered his enemies 
but killed few: the royalists themselves acknowledge the havoc 
wrought Stapleton and Balfour. Probably Lord Bernard 
Stuart approximately correct when says Charles’s army, 
‘what killed and run away think about 2500 and that 
the most’. Probably the parliamentarians had many 
temporary fugitives but far fewer permanent losses, since the run- 
aways would intercepted many cases the fresh regiments 


British Museum, Harl. MS. 3783, fo. 60. 
brief relation the battle Red horse field under 
marched Sunday morning from Edgecot Edgehill which 
miles fight with them there. After our men were put into battalia 
and the cannon planted gave fire with our cannon and then charged 
them with both wings our horse. They stood still all the while upon 
the hill expecting the charge that were fain charge them uphill 


Clarendon, vi. 86. The story Falkland’s urging Wilmot final 
charge and Wilmot’s refusing comes from the Life, ibid. vi. 

History the Parliament, ed. 1854, 264. 

Kightley himself stopped some them full and true 

have thank Mr. Firth his transcripts this and the 
following manuscript and for helping many other ways. 
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and leap over some hedges and ditches. Upon our approach they 
gave fire with their cannon lined amongst their horse, dragoneers, carabines 
and pistols, but finding that did nothing dismay the King’s horse and 
that they came more roundly them with all their fire reserved, just 
when our men charged they all began turn head and followed 
execution upon them for miles together. The left wing did the very 
same where Wilmot commanded. great many them saved their 
lives getting our word For God and King Charles. Had our reserve 
horse not mistaken but stood still their place they were commanded, 
had given them absolute defeat both horse and foot ever 
was given. 

was equally divided these foot till night. troop their 
reserve did charge among our foot where they did great deal hurt, 
and took Lord Lindsey prisoner (who wounded) and Lord 
Willoughby, Colonel Vavasor, Colonel Lunsford, Sir Edward Stradling 
and Sir who are all prisoners Warwick. But this loss 
Sir Charles Lucas with some others and their troops did suddenly redeem 
for hath cut off four their foot regiments, and taken whole bag 
full their foot colours. They have lost all colours horse and foot 
and some most. have taken pieces their cannon. 
Prince Rupert hath forced the Essex and his men retire into 
Warwick with much haste that the Prince hath his carriages, 
set fire carriages powder. The rebels were more horse and foot 
before the battle but now are reduced great deal less number 
for what killed and what run away sure hath lost 
many. The had 12000 foot before the battle. What killed 
and run away think about 2500 and that the most: hath 10000 
foot yet remaining and hath not lost horse his whole number had 
before. They are reduced 4000 and that the most. The 
hath taken Banbury yesterday and the castle which held within both 
1500 men and troop horse. This day gone for Woodstock and 
tomorrow for Oxford and marches straight for London 

BERNARD STUART. 


British Museum, Harl. MS. 3783, fo. 61. 


From London. 

Saturday this month the quartermasters the king’s rear 
and those the earl Essex van met one place near Banbury. 
Saturday the king (contrary the earl’s expectation) did not march, 
that the earl must either fight hazard retreat through such ways 
would dangerous extremity. The king had great advantage 
the hill that turned his disadvantage, for being much upon 
the descent his cannon either shot over, short would not graze 
reason the ploughed lands: whereas their cannon did some burt 
having mark they could not miss. Prince did not let them 
long dally with great shot, but the general confession his enemies 
did make lanes wherever went. The left wing the earl’s army dis- 


private captain Lindsey’s regiment Relation). 
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charged yards distance and then ran away all before they received 
gave one blow that wing where three regiments foot besides the 
greatest part the horse, that the king’s horse pursued them 
execution till they came the carriages which they fired that were with 
ammunition plundered that were with goods, took the earl’s coach, 
his privy purse with £2000 and, they say, very much the public too. 
And doubtless had not the soldiers been too greedy and busy the spoil, 
the earl’s whole army had been routed. But the meantime the battalia 
the earl leads the king’s, and the courage the apprentices 
mean butchers and dyers with very few others under the command 
Hollis and Haslerigge great impression was made the king the 
very standard, the bearer whereof, sir Edmund Varney, knight marshal, 
was slain and that taken, but less than minutes space recovered. 
this action the earl Lindsey received shot the thigh, which 
brake the bone. was straight carried little village hard and 
some clowns discovered the earl’s commanders, and them carried 
from thence Warwick, where died. His son dangerously hurt and 
taken, lord Aubigny slain. the other side lord St. John and 
the lord Feilding, but yet cannot know the certainty prisoners 
dead. Night made them sound retreat, both sides say the parliamen- 
tarians. shall not contradict it. This sure that the king was 
master the field where dined the next day upon drum head and 
stayed within miles till the dead were buried. The same night the 
battle made great fires his quarters. The earl made none. The 
king hath their cannon, all their carriages and colours. Prince 
Rupert the next morning before day with some his troop set upon some 
the earl’s troops some villages and slew them. The king that day, 
Monday, appeared again but the earl retreated Warwick. 
The same day there came the king entire regiment divers officers 
and pieces companies from the adverse party. 

Here are this town sir James Ramsey, the commissary general 
the earl’s horse, the lord Hastings and divers other captains now 
prison who came away believing they were the only surviving men. 
Wednesday the lord Wharton and Mr. Strowd, who are thought the 
one side, but confidently reported the other side have run away, 
came into St. Margaret church and gave the sermon paper the 
preaching Case give God thanks for the victory, being 3000 
slain the king’s side and 300 theirs. did hour together, 
throwing such abominable dirt private men and making such strong 
expressions Almighty God that tremble think them. After 
sermon the house sat and Mr. Strowd had very many questions put 
him, but answered with much distraction and contradictorily 
that last desired lord Wharton and might confer together 
and that the next day would give better account. must tell you 
some passages, though confusedly enough. Prince Rupert came the 
king, and besought him out the field protesting would not else 
strike stroke. The king did, but straight returned, and speak 
good ground) did charge gallantly, forward danger and all things 


manuscript. Possibly the expansion should minister. 
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showing much dexterity, presence mind and personal courage any 
man. said Oxford last night for all the victory God was 
bethanked. Wednesday night late the children were carried from 
St. James into the city for the place’s security, though the women with 
tears besought the contrary, the house not being aired, the children sickly 
and the night late. They fortify Westminster but give God thanks 
and pray heartily. 


Bodleian Library, Ashmole MS. 830, fo. 292. 
Dear Mother, 


very thankful God receive the glad news your health and 
friends Cheshire. did much trouble depart from you 
did, but thought better than take more serious leave 
which might have occasioned more compunction and have prevailed 
nothing alter resolution which had before engaged wait 
Sir Edward [Fitton] this business which conscience powerfully 
tells the most noble just and christian cause that can defended. 
And wish hope God will bless with happy success being for the 
defence His own truth and His own anointed for believe nothing 
else should have carried far from you, sinister respect 
all the world. And did soul believe that this cause were not 
right you may not conceive not lost man the world 
hazard life and estate rashly could suspect any inclination 
the least smiling all towards papistry, tyranny any other either false 
religion government it, soul precious praise God) that 
would sooner lose all the world than suffer shipwreck true 
Protestant christian was born, baptised into the true faith Christ, 
promised and vowed maintain and God’s grace will 
last blood, and satisfied that die this faith will glorious 
martyrdom, for live and die gain. You desire know the 
truth our battle and very willing satisfy you, that gladly could 
write but have not time long. word two truth better 
than thousand lies and protest before God will not falsify syllable 
knowledge. 

Sunday the Oct. about o’clock the afternoon part 
red-horse-vale, called Keinton fields, our armies joined but with great 
disadvantage they being 18000 men (foot) thereabouts, and not 
10000 most (foot), they too having stayed there all night refreshed and 
ordered their men and not having marched miles that day very fast 
without ordnance all meet them. Our horse quite put flight and 
worsted all theirs, chased them miles together. But our foot was 
harder held and fought with doubtful victory till night parted them. 
But faithfully believe they lost men ten their foot for one 
ours besides many hundred that fled and overrun them, too 
many also did from us, more think than were slain the field, amongst 
whom good cousin Massy was one, but hope will met with 
England. You may consider who had the better this, that all 
their horse was either slain put flight; brought off pieces 
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their ordnance and lost not one our own, took many their carriages 
and burnt great deal their ammunition, kept the field that night, 
stayed there next day till afternoon but they never offered stir, and 
the king was unwilling draw down his soldiers having watched all 
night and wearied with the last day’s service, away marched for 
London. They retreated back Warwick since when saw them not, 
but have past hither through Banbury, Oxford, Abingdon Reading 
(where looked for great opposition) great safety and quickness. 
are now before Windsor Castle (one the King’s chief houses) which 
held from him, but what his Majesty resolves know not yet. 
The Lord grant may his good time some comfortable 
hopes our former peace which desire may your daily prayers for 
us, that may again return our former love and holy worship 
God and all faction, sedition popery and atheism being routed out 
may sincerely worship and serve God this life and glorified him 
the world come. Amen. 
Windsor Forest. 
November 1642. 


The king stronger both horse and foot great deal than was 
that day our last battle, least 3000 foot more and very near 5000 
horse. 

The bearer being commanded some gentlemen stay after had 
writ thus enclosed, hath pleased God that have since the date 
done something that not passed over without both relation and 
thanksgiving. marched from Windsor next morning before day two 
hours, expecting some service that day but missed, enemy appearing, 
and for that night lay Oatlands, the king’s own house. That was 
Thursday. Next day wheeled about little town the other side 
the river Thames called Ashford, where stayed that night. 


Saturday very early marched again, and Hounslow Heath all 


the king’s foot met expecting battle, but none affords one. Still 
went Hounslow town, thence where unexpectedly 
were encountered regiments theirs who had made some small 
barricades the end the first town called New Brentford. The van 
our army being about 1000 musketeers answered their shot bitterly 
that within hour less they forsook their work that place and 
fled another which they had raised between the two towns, from 
whence and brick house with small ordnance, they gave hot 
and long shower bullets. colonel’s (Sir Edward Fitton) regiment 
was the 6th which was brought assault, after five others had all dis- 
charged, whose happy honour was (assisted God and good pair 
cannon newly come up) drive them from that work too, where was 
heart-breaking object hear and see the miserable deaths many 
goodly men. slew lieutenant colonel, serjeant majors, some 
captains and others, officers and soldiers there about them, 
took some 400 prisoners. But what was most pitiful was see how 
many poor men ended and lost their lives striving save them, for they 
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ran into the Thames and about 200 them, might judge, were 
there drowned themselves, and were guilty their own deaths, 
for had they stayed and yielded themselves, the king’s mercy 
gracious that had spared them all. took their colours, also 
their two pieces ordnance and ail this with very small loss, God 
praised, for believe me, cannot understand that lost men, whereof 
one was son Mr. Daniell Mr. Thomas Daniell, fine 
young gentleman (who was lieutenant under lord Rivers). and 
his captain were both slain and lieutenant our own regiment but 
none our countrymen. 

Then thinking all had been done for that night our regiments 
marched through the town make good the entrance but were there 
again encountered fresh onset which scattered like the rest after short 
conflict, fled away towards Hammersmith and were left masters 
the town. That night most lay the cold fields. Next morning early 
were started afresh the loud music some cannon, which proved 
some barges theirs who with ordnance and some 600 men 
attempted (very indifferently) pass the river from Kingston 
the town where lay London, but being discovered, what from the 
banks and from Sion House (the earl Northumberland’s) where 
had placed some four musketeers, within hours space sunk 
their vessels with the cannons them, took the rest and pieces 
them for our breakfast. After which within hours could descry 
great army marching down upon from London, who came within 
musket shot but the king finding his men wearied and being satisfied 
with what had done before for that time and having convenient room 
for his horse (which the greatest pillar his army) fight, very wisely 
drew off his men degrees and unperceived them leaves the town 
naked, some his horse dragooners keeping them deceived till the foot 
were all gone and then they galloped the rear. After which the enemy 
perceiving played their back with their cannon but with harmful 
success all, God praised. that night marched towards 
Hampton Court, next day into Kingston, great town which they had 
manned the day before with 6000 men but left upon our fight 
Brentford. here are now very safe, our foot and.our horse round 
about us. And you have brief report what these days have brought 
forth. God hath been merciful above all our praise and acknowledg- 
ment. His holy name magnified. Praise him all his people for 
hath delivered David his servant and preserved his anointed from the 
edge the sword. 


Kingston upon Thames. 
November 15, 1642. 


British Museum, Add. MS. 34713, fo. 
Charles 
Our will and pleasure is, that out such our treasure your 
custody you pay cause paid way impress upon accompt 
these several sums hereunder expressed unto some chief officer every 
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regiment their assignees for the use the ensigns and 
other superior officers companies and also for the private soldiers 
each regiment respectively defalling therefrom all such sums money 
our general our victuals shall charged upon 
any them: and for your doing this shall your sufficient warrant. 


Dated our Court Oatlands the 16th day November the 18th year 
our reign. 


colonel [Sir William] Pennyman’s 246 
colonel [Thomas] Blagge’s regiment 24817 
colonel [Sir Ralph] Dutton’s 242 
colonel [Richard] Feilding’s regiment 16613 
colonel [Sir Lewis] Dives his 162 
colonel [Sir Edward] Fitton’s 16619 
colonel [Sir Thomas] Lunsford’s regiment 12713 


our trusty and welbeloved Matthew Brodley, Esq. Paymaster 
General the Army. 


William Villiers, Viscount who also raised regiment horse which 
was present Edgehill. can find evidence that his foot regiment took part 
the battle. Possibly was partly composed the remnants Lindsey’s regiment, 
which disappears with the death its colonel. 

Nottingham with Charles. Said have been ‘left behind’ Bridgnorth 
(True Relation). Mr. Firth’s statement Army (p. 16) that this regiment 
fought Edgehill erroneous. 

the True Relation Sir Gilbert Gerard said now lieutenant colonel 
the lord viscount Molyneux his regiment’. this correct, doubt the two regi- 
ments were amalgamated. 

Almost certainly William Salesbury, governor Denbigh castle 1645, who 
was fined (together with his son) £781 1647 (Symonds’s Diary, pp. 243, Cal. 
Comm. for Compounding, 1723). 

Spelt thus Symonds, 208, but more usually Price. 

Probably the Colonel Bunkley captured Naseby (Peacock, 99). 
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Notes and Documents 


Mention Scutage the Year 


THE occurrence the word the reign Henry 
well the comparatively wide prevalence such payment, 
known through Dr. Round’s study the introduction 
knight service But quittance scutage the 
very beginning this reign shows that knight service was 
rather widely commuted earlier yet. The evidence this should 
have been readily available for almost century. contained 
the charter immunities which King Henry soon after his 
accession issued the Cluniac priory Lewes. The transcriber 
the original charter (MS. Vespasian, iii, art. 2), while pre- 
paring the copy for the Monasticon Anglicanum, made remark- 
able error sentence which enumerates the immunities con- 
ferred upon the lands the monastery. The relevant passage 
from the document stands near the beginning the fifth 
volume the Monasticon the following 


quieta danegeldis omnibus geldis auxiliis schiris hundredis 
omni 


Apart from punctuation this good reproduction with the 
exception one word, lastagiis, which the original reads 
the copyist’s lapse there not the slightest doubt, 
for this portion the charter well preserved: the word 
written without contraction, and the hand, though somewhat 
fine, very clear and legible. Nor the charter itself question- 
able. True, remarkable document. the request 
William Warenne, earl Surrey, the king grants the house 
founded under Lewes Castle William’s father and mother 
‘omnem immunitatem quietanciam libertatem quam regia 
potestas alicui monasterio conferre But the indications 
authenticity are convincing. The instrument one very 
few attested during the continuation his ministry William 
Giffard, the chancellor the late reign. Bishop Gerald does 


Feudal England (1909), pp. 268-71. Monasticon, 13-14. 
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SCUTAGE THE YEAR 1100 January 


not yet bear the higher title which became his Christmas 
1100, when was elevated the archbishopric York. The 
peculiar extent and character the privileges granted are 
practically duplicated charter confirmation issued 
Henry probably just after the year 1125, Reading Abbey. 
This charter, found the Reading Chartulary, Harleian MS. 
1708, fo. 17, likewise purports grant every monastic immunity 
which the king can confer; moreover contains exemption 
from scutages and omits really striking feature its prede- 
cessor except the mention tallages. Finally, the Lewes docu- 
ment readily explained the circumstances its issue. 
The imminence the king’s struggle with his brother, the 
personal unfriendliness and dubious loyalty William 
Warenne, together with the fact his appearance the next 
spring among the leading champions the cause Duke 
Robert, point clearly enough the motive. The powerful 
possession Lewes Castle was conciliated, possible, 
compliance with his request matter personal interest and 
family pride. the king’s own act unexampled privileges 
were accordingly granted the monks Lewes. 

The exemptions allowed this case have unusual significance 
other directions. They explain the exactions the day which 
the king’s officials might make upon the lands monastery, 
and they extend the lands the priory Lewes, both secular 
and ecclesiastical. Furthermore, the issuance the charter 
within few months, possibly, Mr. Farrer within 
seven weeks the king’s coronation, makes practically certain 
that the usages and impositions therein mentioned originated 
before that event. may assumed that the word 
was used the reign William Rufus designate payment 
made monasteries. Mr. Round has indeed shown that the 
practice dates from the time the Conqueror. But very 
interesting find that this and the other exactions, the quittance 
which granted the charter, are traceable name the 
period before 1100. 


Serjeanty 


THE interest taken students the Anglo-Norman period 
that notable but difficult document, the domus 
regis justifies the close investigation any evidence that may 
serve illustrate its The butler’ service, with which 


Outline Itinerary Henry no. 
See Haskins, Norman Institutions, pp. 113-20. 
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propose this note deal, appears have escaped 
although may claim special attention having been connected 
not only with Normandy, but with England. Possibly, has 
been overlooked owing the curious confusion the identity 
the place with which the service was connected and the family 
which derived its surname from the place question. Madox, who 
has given us, the foot-notes his History the Exchequer (ed. 
1711), much valuable information from the public records, has 
references the service England three different pages 
that work; but the surname there occurs three different 
forms (‘Chevil’, Kevilli’), has sought 
for, the index, under three separate headings. the 
Testa Nevill (1807) the surname occurs three entries 
pp. 267 269 270 b,? but only the second these indexed 
(p. 563 

Stapleton, should expect, was familiar with Quevilly 
Quevilly, royal But cannot find any reference 
under that name the family named therefrom. Unfortunately, 
this writer identified also—no doubt correctly—in foot-note 
portentous length Chevaillec, hamlet the 
skirts the ‘bois Gonneville’ (sur Honfleur), some land held 
Nicholas Malesmains This identification was the 
source Eyton’s amazing finding certain royal charters 
issued from assigned them, not Quevilly (the 
mansio regia Robert Torigni), but this obscure hamlet. 

was only chance that discovered Stapleton’s important 
citation from the register Philip Augustus 


Henricus Hosse tenet terram suam Hosse Kevilli 
Rothomago ete. ... pro qua debet servicium Boutelerie, unde debet 
habere suas liberationes quando servit. 


Stapleton describes this the duty Henry Heuze [sic] 
perform the office Butler the king the Duchy Nor- 
mandy (11. the first volume, however, informs 
that the surname was derived Hozu, fief the parish 
Grand Quevilly, near Rouen (1. was Rouen that 
was centred the great traffic wine, and there are passages 


The writer desires explain that, being confined bed illness, has only been 
able consult limited number books, that this paper cannot claim any 
way exhaustive. 

The forms are Kyvilby (p. 267 and Kiveli’ (pp. 269 270 b). 

Mag. Rot. (1840-4), Quevilly (Grand Petit) lay 
opposite Rouen the left bank the river, where forms great loop round the forest 
Rouvray. 

Court, Household, and Itinerary King Henry (1878), pp. 158, 187. 

Pipe Roll Ric. (1189), 217 Henrico Hose qui misit vina per 
maneria Regis marcas expensas suas.’ 


q 
q 
4 = 
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the Norman roll 11801 which would now invite 
attention. 

the text are least seven entries relating wine and one 
mention the king’s Wine was bought for his use and 
dispatched from Rouen Caen, Lyons, and Bonneville (sur 
Touques). But chief interest for comparison with the Con- 
stitutio less than half century earlier are the entries relating 
the king’s baggage train. have first the sumpter-horse 
and his harness used the transport the king’s chapel 
then the sumpter-horses the Camera regis and the 
and finally, after the sumpter-horse that carried 
the king’s plate, come what Stapleton describes waggon 
hooped with iron, dishes, flagons, chest, along with traces, 
bridles, and halters forthree the transport the king’s 
Pincernariam regis conredio Stephani Quadrigarii,’ &c. 
(1. with this wagon that specially concerned. 

the English pipe roll eight years earlier (1172) find 
the entry, relating the king’s transfretation from Portsmouth 
Malduit Hugoni Kewilli [sic] viij li.’ (p. 79). This Hugh 
Quevilly can identified the holder our butler office 
(ministerium) England. are indebted Madox for 
invaluable record, which quotes, one his foot-notes, 
from the Pipe Roll 1199 John, rot. b): 


Willelmus Chevill’ redd. comp. marcis pro habendo officio suo 
Domo Regis, quod pater suus habuit, scilicet ostium Pincernae, 
servire Domo Pincerna, Wardam [sic], ius. quadrigae portantis 
utensilia Pincernae, prisas vini, cum pertinentibus officium 


Here have the butlery wagon which mentioned 
the Norman roll above, and the domus regis Again, although 
may not able identify exactly the Constitutio this 
‘butler’ service, learn from this entry that comprised 
Butellarie) duly found the Constitutio® Finally, the passage 


70, 71, dealt with pp. cx-cxii the introduction. 

Cf. the entries, under 1198, cited Stapleton clxviii. 461): Pro vinis Regis 
descarcandis apud Rokam Oireval Fouet the Seine above Rouen]. 
Pro tonellis Regis reliandis ibidem. Pro iij estachis ficandis avaland’ 
Tonellis Regis cellarium This term suggests the Thames 
the Pipe Rolls. 

See, for this department, 811 the Red Book text the Constitutio, 

Cf. Pipe Roll Hen. II, pro careta ferrata pincernariam Regis 

take these cart-horses. The wagoner would the Quadrigarius, though 
Stapleton rendered this word 

Red Book, pp. 
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habere suas liberationes quando servit savours directly 


the Constitutio. 


the Testa Nevill are two returns for the great royal 
manor Writtle, Essex, made for the Inquest, reckon, 
One made Writtle jurors, and the other comprises 
the whole county. give them here side side. 


WRITTLE 
Quedam terra Borham, quam 
Willelmus Kiveli tenuit dimisit 
illam episcopo London’ Willelmo 
Sancte Marie ecclesia [1198-1221], 
predictus episcopus dimisit eam 
Rogero filio Alani; pertinet 
manerium Writele quod solet 
reddere per annum curiam 

Writele xxs. (p. 


EssEx 

Willelmus Kiveli tenuit 
Borham dim. car. terre, quam rex 
Henricus dedit Hugoni Kiveli, 
set nescitur per quod servicium, 
solet pertinere, dicit, mane- 
Kiveli dimisit illam episcopo 
London’ pro mare’ per annum illi 
reddend’. 


illam Rogero filio Alani, &c. 


The William these returns clearly identical with the 
William who, have seen, paid forty marks his succession 
the office, The Hugh Kiveli here named his 
predecessor must the Hugh named the Pipe Roll 1172. 
earlier Hugh had held the office under Henry for the Pipe 
Roll 1130 shows Robert Fitz Siward paying that year 
marks for his office and his widow.* Although the entries 
cited Madox all relate Essex, the family seems ignored 
Morant’s history the county. The office may have been 
held, lawyers say, ‘in gross’; for have not found mentioned 
England held with certain land. Some years after the 
survey 1212 find the earl Arundel holding Little Waltham 
(Essex) with the wardship William and owing 
for butler service (seriantiam pincerne) the but doubt 
the two were connected. foot-note under Little Waltham 
Morant has printed charter, then (1768) private hands, 
which William ‘de son and heir William 
gave the church that parish the priory Hatfield 
Peverel his father had given it. The legend the seal 
this charter, states, was Cheveli Pin- 
cerna Regis’. Ralf ‘de Alta Ripa’, archdeacon 
Colchester, was witness, the must belong the close 
Henry reign. 

find mention, moreover, William, 1205, another 


Quoted above from the register Philip 

must also the William whom Madox cites, from the Pipe Roll John 
under Essex, paying that his wife, then prison, might released the guarantee 
lawful Essex knights that they would produce her she should impleaded. 

See Madox, Exchequer (ed. 1711), 316 Testa, 267. 
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part Essex. there enfeoffed niece, hold the land 
him half knight’s again have strange con- 
fusion over William’s surname. Mr. Kirk, although 
record agent, read the name ‘Knully’. This useful 
illustration the risk misreading minims, for have only 
read the ivi obtain the right form, i.e. Kivilly. The 
name also occurs fine 1220, where Mr. Kirk read 
Bracton’s Notebook, where case 1374 (in 1220) relates the 
subject this fine, the name rightly given 
surname not recognized, has suspicious appearance, 
always well check the reading its minims, any. For 
instance, the surname Thomas Bavis, Mr. Kirk read 
fine 1197,* should clearly read (i.e. Bayeux), 
for the manor found, held family Bayeux (de 
Baiocis), who even gave their name. 


The Two Earliest Municipal Charters Coventry 


THE charters the city Coventry preserved the archives 
its corporation begin with (1) undated grant privileges 
moiety the town, and (2) charter Henry given 
Marlborough, but otherwise undated, confirming concessions 
Earl Ranulf which, for the most part, are verbally identical with 
those no. but include three remarkable variations. Not 
unnaturally, the king’s charter has usually been regarded con- 
firmation the earl’s with additions and When, 
however, the late Miss Bateson examined them twenty years 
ago, she saw once that the variations could not accounted 
for, and described Henry’s charter confirmation another 
charter Ranulf’s without even considering necessary 
discuss the There nothing show whether she had 


The case, however, there wrongly assigned Kent, instead Essex, one 


the places named being wrongly identified the index, and the other not identified 
all. 


Essex Fines, 17. 

Coventry July 28, 1864 (Coventry, 1864), and Miss Dormer Harris, Life 
Old English Town, 46. Neither shows the interesting seal. The text printed 
Cunningham, Growth English Industry and Commerce, 541, and (in part) Ballard, 
British Borough Charters, 1042-1216. 

MS. Facsimile (not altogether satisfactory) Memorial the Visit the 
Archaeological Institute. Printed ante, xvi. 98, Miss Bateson; Cal. Charter 
Rolls, ii. 88, and (in part) Ballard. 

Ballard, xxviii; Dormer Harris, 46. 


Ubi supra. 
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taken into account the list witnesses Ranulf’s extant charter 
and had noted that headed Roger (de Lacy), the con- 
stable Chester, who did not succeed his father, John, that 
office until 1190. Quite apart from its contents, this charter 
could not have been confirmed Henry II. 

What then did Henry confirm, did confirm anything 
The discovery just mentioned first roused some suspicions 
the genuineness the confirmation attributed him, and 
these doubts seemed gain some support from the appearance 
Richard Luci its fourth witness. For confirmation 
charter Earl Ranulf could not earlier than 1181, and 
Richard Luci the justiciar died 1179. The only witness 
his name recorded Eyton charter Henry after that 
year was obscure tenant the king Maine. Further 
consideration, however, has tended allay these suspicions. 
The witness Richard Luci may have been the grandson 
the justiciar who, with his brother Herbert, succeeded his 
estates the sheriffwick Bedfordshire and 
Herbert Luci, true, was only fourteen years old 1185,” 
Richard may have been little older, and the last-recorded 
visit Henry Marlborough took place the autumn 
the next which occasion the charter has therefore 
been usually But Henry may very well have been 
Marlborough the spring early summer 1188, and 
1181-8 was Miss Bateson’s more cautious dating the document. 
Even 1188 Richard Luci the younger can only have been 
youth, but cannot dismissed impossible witness.* 

The two charters have recently been photographed afresh, 
with less exclusive attention the and the Rev. 
Salter, who has been good enough examine the earlier them, 
opinion, palaeographical grounds alone, that genuine 
charter the last years Henry has not, indeed, met 
with the hand among charters that king, but has seen 
charter the first year Richard which seems the 
work the same scribe. 


clerk [he writes] who was work the Chancery Richard was 
probably work the last years Henry II, and only accident 
that his work under Henry survives, far know, only this 
charter. the charters Henry which have seen, Glanville 


Rotuli Litt. Claus. (Record Comm.), 127 

Rotuli Dominabus (Pipe Roll Society, no. 35), 76. 

Eyton, Henry II, 271. 

Mr. Salter tells that feels sure has seen Richard’s name charter 
Henry some book quite recently, but cannot remember where. 

have thank the Corporation Coventry for kindly allowing this done, 
and Miss Dormer Harris for placing her local knowledge disposal. 
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always Rand’ Glanville not Rann’ here, and Bigot without 
but these are points that might vary with the 


the Coventry charter Henry thus appears 
genuine,” and cannot confirmation the extant charter 
Earl Ranulf III Chester, though they have much 
common, are thrown back upon Miss Bateson’s assumption 
that confirms some other (unknown) charter that earl. 
The idea that Henry was confirming the charter earlier 
Earl Ranulf suggests itself for moment, only once 
dismissed. Even the privileges confirmed were consistent with 
date Ranulf time (1129-53), impossible get over 
the fact that the charter which Henry had before him had 
its preamble the words: ‘Sicut unquam tempore patris 
prefati comitis vel aliorum antecessorum suorum,’ which are used 
mutatis mutandis the known charter Ranulf III. That earl, 
too, had been confirming almost identical charter his 
grandfather, would surely have made more direct reference 
than the above sentence. 

accept Miss Bateson’s suggestion that Ranulf 
issued two charters Coventry couched very much the 
same terms, within period not more than about twenty-five 
years, the first which was confirmed Henry possible 
discover reason for the double and account for the 
complete disappearance the earlier one Perhaps the solution 
may lie the fact that Ranulf, who succeeded his father 1181 
boy eleven, was for number years ward King 
minor may have issued charter the instance 
his guardian which his full age thought well reissue 
with some modifications. The divergences between the charter 
confirmed Henry and his extant charter certainly fit well 
with this suggestion. The substitution vague assurance that 
amercement should reasonable for the clauses limiting fines 
the earl’s court shilling, and even less the case poor 
men, looks like attempt minimize concession which was 
considered too similar motive may have led 
the omission the clause limiting the earl’s power borrowing 

notes the existence original private deed 1184 which Glanville 
appears witness, where his Christian name written Rann’. 

The following corrections the transcript used Miss Bateson (ante, xvi. 98) 


The c’s pertinencia’, &c., are t’s the manuscript. There double slit 


the centre the lower margin (without overlap) for the suspension the seal, 
which has disappeared. 


Pipe Roll Henry ff. 
This seems itself more likely than Miss Bateson’s contention that the differ- 


ence wording shows that the twelvepenny amercement may sometimes alluded 
very vague terms 
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from the burgesses. The omission clause granting exemption 
from taxation for two years new-comers building houses the 
town might explained the same way, but was perhaps 
more than the repeal temporary privilege. 

seems possible fix the date Earl Ranulf’s surviving 
charter within narrower limits than the constableship Roger 
Lacy (1190-1211). During his marriage with Constance 
Brittany (1188-99) Ranulf’s usual, perhaps his only, style was 
‘duke Brittany and earl Chester and Richmond but here 
calls himself earl Chester only, did from 1200 onwards. 
any stress can laid upon the fact that Philip Orreby 
not described justice, the lower limit date will 1208. 
However that may be, the first decade the thirteenth century 
seems have been the time when Ranulf was using the curious 
lion which still attached this charter four silk 
tags threaded through many holes arranged lozenge-wise 
the doubled lower margin the document. The centre the seal 
rather long heater shield with the top corners rounded off 
and bearing lion (or lioness) rampant the left. edge 
broken away that only few letters the legend can 
date suggested for Ranulf’s charter correct, that the theory 
advanced above its relation that confirmed Henry II, the 
earl took long while become conscious the inconveniences 
some the concessions made his name that king. 
also strange that does not mention the earlier charter. Yet 
one can see other possible explanation the two charters 
Coventry. 


The Parliament Lincoln 1316 


THE importance the parliament which sat Lincoln 
January and February 1316 has been fully recognized 
historians the reign Edward II, one whom recently has 
published minute analysis its based upon the 
admirable and systematic roll compiled the time,* the first 
full and intelligible record the proceedings parliament ’.* 
came mid-way that period royal humiliation and general 
disorder which opened with the English defeat 
1314 and did not close till the treaty Leake 1318 gave 
opportunity middle party not the king. 
special object, explained the king’s speech, was take 

Ormerod, Hist. Cheshire (1882), 33, 38, 422. 

Davies, The Baronial Opposition Edward II, pp. 408-15. 


Parl. Roll (Exchequer Series) 20: printed Rot. Parl. 350-64. 
Tout, The Place Edward English History, 184. 


ary 


measures for the defence Scotland, and responded 
grant men and money. Contemporaries, however, were 
shrewd enough see that the dominating personality was not 
Edward himself, but his cousin, Thomas, earl Lancaster. 
Though the king himself arrived Lincoln 
the day fixed writs issued three months Thomas and 
some his friends did not appear till February.* Routine 
business only was transacted before their arrival. Afterwards, 
the king had make concession upon concession. reaffirmed 
his acceptance the ordinances, stated his readiness observe 
the forest perambulations Edward I’s days, and expressed 
his appreciation Lancaster and other magnates the realm. 
Finally, invited Lancaster become chief the council, 
and only after delay and definite conditions did Lancaster 
consent. significant that the chief contemporary chroniclers 
make mention the grant for the Scottish war, whereas all 
give prominence the settlement with and one 
that seemed the sole fact worthy 

The roll the parliament, drawn William Airmyn, 
clerk the chancery the king, specially nominated and 
deputed the same king for this states that the 
offer was made die Martis proxima ante Carniprivium’.’ This 
date was assumed February 1316 Palgrave his 
edition Parliamentary which contains shortened 
version the roll; Stubbs his Constitutional History 
Mr. Arthur Hughes paper this parliament read before 
the Royal Historical Society and Mr. Davies his 
book The Baronial Opposition Edward 
the contrary, takes the date Shrove Tuesday, February. 
Now know that the grant for the Scottish war was made 
February,” and that that same day the knights and 
burgesses went Mr. Tout’s date accepted, follows 
that parliament continued sit after the departure the 
commons, and that was their absence that the most stirring 
scenes its history took This not itself improbable. 


Exchequer Accts. 376/26. 

October 1315: Parl. Writs, 152. 

Rot. Parl. 350. 

Ann. Lond., 237, Gesta Edw. auct. Bridl., 49, Vita Edw. auct. Malmesb., 218, 
all Chron. Edw. and (Rolls Series), vols. and ii. 


Flores Hist. (Rolls Series), 173. Rot. Parl. 

369, note (Library edition, 1880). 

The Place Edw. 105. Rot. Parl. 351. 


They received expenses the Friday after St. Valentine’s Day: Cal. Close 
Rolls, 1313-18, pp. 326-7. 
105. Among these was violent quarrel, ending bloodshed, between 
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But this hypothesis the king did not make his offer Lancaster 
till four days after had attained what described his 
special object, the grant men and money and the fixing 
date for new effort against Bruce. 

The question therefore arises, what did William Airmyn 
intend his readers understand Carniprivium and the Tuesday 
before The Lenten fast might reckoned either from the 
Sunday before the Sunday after Ash Wednesday. some 
parts France the later these days, Quadragesima, the 
first Sunday Lent, was distinguished Carniprivium vetus, 
and Quinquagesima, the Sunday preceding Ash Wednesday, 
was Carniprivium novum, that the first week Lent was 
inter duo Carniprivia. Mas gives example from the 
accounts the treasurers Savoy 1301, where event 
which took place Quinquagesima Sunday described 
‘die dominica sequenti, qua fuit Carnisprivium 
This very close date 1316, and Airmyn’s words may 
taken mean the Tuesday preceding Quinquagesima, 
February. This conclusion supported examination 
the original roll the Public Record Office. Two entries 
have taken into consideration. The first occurs mem- 
brane and its position the original, where the account runs 
straight without any division into paragraphs, makes clear 
that this, any rate, refers February. runs 


Die Martis sequente presencia domini Regis prelatorum 
procerum predictorum, dominus episcopus Norwicensis mandato Regis 
recitauit premissa adiecit quod dominus Rex ordinaciones per prelatos 
proceres predictos prius factas per ipsum acceptatas perambula- 
ciones foreste tempore domini Edwardi genitoris sui factas voluit 
omnibus observari, salvis Regi rationibus suis contra perambulaciones 
inde facte fuerunt litere brevia quodam alio rotulo 
continetur; locutus fuit prefatus episcopus aliqua parte Regis 
comiti Lancastrie que quodam alio rotulo continentur. 


The second entry occupies the whole membrane which 
presumably the alius rotulus referred above 


Die Martis proxima ante Carniprivium, parliamento domini Regis 
Edwardi filii regis Edwardi, anno regni sui nono, apud Lincolniam, 
presencia domini Regis prelatorum procerum aliorum pro 
parliamento illo ibidem existencium, dominus Norwicensis 
episcopus mandato domini Regis recitavit causam quare dominus rex 
parliamentum illud fecerat summoneri alia negocia dominum Regem 
tangencia, alio rotulo continetur. ulterius locutus fuit Thome 


Sir John Ros and the younger Despenser. This occurred die Dominica proxima ante 
Carniprivium presencia domini Regis parliamento presenti’ (Rot. Parl. 352), 
i.e. February February according the view preferred. 

Trésor Chronologie, 630. 
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comiti Lancastrie parte domini Regis aliqua verba amovendum 
quandam dubietacionem quam dicebatur ipsum comitem habuisse 
dicto domino Rege. 


The entry concludes with enrolment the bill French 
which Earl Thomas signified his consent the king’s proposal 
and laid down his own conditions. 


Billa predicta formam continens suprascriptam liberata fuit Willelmo 
Ayremynne, clerico, per manus dominorum Walteri Norwico, 
thesaurarii, Bartholomei Bardelesmere [sic] precipientium eidem 
Willelmo parte domini nostri Regis quod ipse eandem billam 
verbo verbum rotulo parliamenti faceret irrotulari. billa illa 
huic rotulo nichilominus est consuta. 


remains stitched the left-hand side membrane 

comparison these two entries brings out several points 
interest. the first place, cannot supposed that they 
refer different episodes different dates. Secondly, the 
phrasing the second entry, though does not make specific 
mention the commons, might well include them. The first 
entry, referring date when know the commons were still 
present, mentions only ‘the king, prelates and 
The second adds them ‘alii pro parliamento illo ibidem 
serves cross-reference, directing the reader two accounts 
the same episode. Finally, the explanation the double 
entry implied Airmyn’s description the elaborate instruc- 
tions given him the enrolment Lancaster’s bill. 
fills membrane with outline account, chronologically arranged, 
the proceedings the parliament from beginning end. 
subsequent membranes keeps separate accounts, fuller 
and more elaborate, particular incidents, this being the most 
notable. 

need not, therefore, doubted that the episode should 
assigned Tuesday, February, and this hypothesis 
the events the parliament fall into natural and intelligible 
order. The baronial party Thursday, February, are 
informed the king’s wishes, and demand certain concessions 
return for acquiescence. These include promise observe 
the ordinances and security for that promise the appoint- 
ment the greatest the ordainers the king’s chief adviser. 
the following Tuesday the king agrees their demands, and 
Friday the same week receives the grants wanted for 
the Scottish war. Parliament then disperses. seems strange 
that parliament, after waiting more than fortnight for the 
arrival Lancaster and his friends, could get through all its 
business little over week after his appearance, may 
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remembered that the very beginning the king had expressed 
wish that business should dispatched quickly possible, 
because prelates, earls, and others had come thither from 
great distances, and their stay, prolonged, would both 
tedious and burdensome account the high prices food 
Receiving petitions had been going steadily from January. 
The only matter likely cause prolonged discussion was the 
grant and its conditions. JOHNSTONE. 


Negotiations for the Ransom David Bruce 1349 


THE following document, which has not, believe, been printed 
before, clearly relates the dealings between Edward III, the 
Scottish government, David Bruce then prisoner England, 
and Edward Balliol titular king Scotland, and presumably 
consequent the negotiation February 1349. The other 
persons mentioned are less easy identify. Rauf’ may possibly 
Ralf Nevill, though have found evidence that was 
engaged the business. doubtless William, after- 
wards earl Douglas, who appears more prominently 1350 
one the Scottish plenipotentiaries. may perhaps 
his brother, was still alive 1349, which uncertain. 
The earl most likely William earl Ross, the justiciar 
Scotland. Had the document not been dated might have 
been assigned the following year, which find Ralf 
Neville appointed treat with Edward Balliol. 
JoHNSON. 


Public Record Office, Miscellaneous (Chancery), Bundle 22, no. (5). 
xxiij 

Remembrances des choses monstrer Monsieur Rauf. 

Primerement homme lui doit mercier depar Roi grande affeccion 
qil lesploit busoigne etc. lui monstrer coment Roi pur 
grant asseurance qil lui envoit lui especialment ceste foitz 
nulli autre. 

Item coment grant empeschement est les grosses busoignes Roi 
par cause monsieur voet accorder bones voies paiz 
tieles come sembloient resonables pur lune partie pur lautre coment 
Roi coroucera trop sil veulle uncore accorder: cas qil 
assentir par quei les choses feussent mises bone fin, Roi 
tendreit guerre ceaundroitz demi chevi. 

Item lui monstrer les novelles offres laccord fait 
parentre lui monsieur coment dit monsieur Hugh vorra 
assentir les choses vivre morir peine parensi peusse 
estre certifiez counte les autres veullent assentir. 


Rot. Parl. 350. 


4 
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uncore accorder affermer les autres choses privement. 

Mais toutes cestes choses dependent puis acomplir ceo 
promis. 

promesses eux faire. 

Item certifier ceste busoigne, cas gele preist bone fin, 

Item coment les choses demandent haste pur variance des voluntez 


Verses the the Fifteenth Century. 


following verses the venality the officials the 
exchequer were copied Professor Haskins from the 
MS. 496 the Bodleian Library (no. 2159 the Summary 
Catalogue), which was written before the middle the fifteenth 
century. The volume contains miscellany Latin poems, 
some religious, others well-known specimens the Goliardic type. 
The satire upon the proceedings the exchequer printed below 
found fo. 232 have collated the copy with the 
manuscript. Independently some years ago Mrs. Eric George 
transcribed the verses from the Lansdowne MS. 168, fo. 336, 
where the piece docketed Sir Julius Caesar’s hand 


olde written pamphlet libell touching the accomptants the 
Exchequer. Aug. 1606. 


Privileges the Exchequer Court, Chamber and men. 


With this manuscript she compared copy precedent book 
formerly the Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s Office (Miscel- 
laneous Books 118, fo. 284) and now preserved the Public 
Record Office. This volume contains number transcripts 
and some originals papers relating the procedure the 
exchequer, many them dating from the reign James 
when the book appears have been begun. may noticed 
that the Lansdowne copy came into Sir Julius Caesar’s hands 
few months after became chancellor and under-treasurer 
the exchequer April 1606. another transcript which 
once belonged Sir Richard St. George, Norroy king arms 
(Lansdowne MS. 259, fo. 76), the poem attributed John Bell, 
collector customs whom later. For the -preceding notice 
the London manuscripts mainly indebted Mrs. George 
but now that have text the fifteenth has not 
seemed necessary collate the modern copies full. the 


[Compare the parliamentary petition against the receiving gifts Wylie, 
Henry IV, iii. 
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notes the Bodleian MS. cited the Lansdowne and the 
the Public Record Office Mrs. George’s commentary 

the poem printed the end. The notes within brackets 

are due Mr. Haskins. 


ceo qil 


scacci camera, locus est mirabilis ille 
dicam vera tortores sunt ibi mille. 
contingat ibi quicquid habere patrandum, 
Certe dico tibi cetum reperire nephandum. 
Primitus intrabis barram corpore tristi 
iurabis per librum cum cruce Christi 
Regi iusta dare quod debes computa rerum 
non clamare tibimet quicquam nisi verum 
the Quanta recepisti vel sumere que potuisti 
the Nil concelabis rotulis sed cuncta notabis. 
sis fraude reus sint cuncta fideliter acta, 
eenth iuvet ipse Deus evangelia tacta. 
auditori fiet signacio prona, 
Demone peiori nisi des sibi grandia dona. 
Vertit evertit, cancellat res bene stantes, 
Summas pervertit minimas, scrutando quadrantes, 
Claves cum saccis, libras, petras quoque lane 
336, Pannos paccis rimatur singula plane, 
Tam grano plenos quam grano dimidiatos 
Multos centenos sine grano pannificatos. 
Separat indigenas hic hansa Theutonicorum 
alienigenas, quia differt quilibet horum. 
Merces vendibiles pretermittit vice nulla 
Nec res subtiles nec averia ponderis ulla. 
Est nichil omissum quod penna potest onerare, 
quid promissum quod poterit relevare. 
cripts Summaque totalis tune ingrossata patebit, 
the Que sit vel qualis illam post baro videbit, 
Qui debet clare memoratori dare billam, 
breve cessare faciat cum viderit illam. 
Mente tamen pone quod erit plus grata 
cum barone fiat privata loquela, 
Baroni cui vis placeas, saltim capitali, 
which Expediens vis fore materia speciali 
arms prodas forefactis insipientem, 
Bell, Placa cum das memoratoris bene 
notice Thresk Bank ambo duo memoratores recolantur, 
pro posse tuo vacuis manibus videantur. 
serves morem per dona placens sis illum 
Cancellatorem quem scis portare sigillum. 
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custos pipe sedet illic clericus unus, 
quem dic, Recipe quod ego tibi profero 
Allocat expensas misas ratasque dierum 
Tallias ostensas super plusagia rerum. 
Respice desint breve nec privata sigilla, 
Warantum que sint, habeas ibi penitus illa. 
Ipsum iuxta sedet quidam contrarotulator, 
Nemo cui credet quin donorum sit amator. 
Clericus est alius introductor placitorum, 
Non est ipse pius nisi pro spe denariorum. 
Cleri scribentes pro donis sunt ibi proni, 
Plus intendentes lucro quam oracioni 
Nam cuncti vere cleri qui sunt hac ede 
pauca volunt facere sine hoc bene crede. 
sis collector custume subsidiive 
Laicus vel rector, nisi des facis esse tibi ve, 
libertatis sis custos vel vicecomes, 
Expedienda satis tua dando negocia promes 
Namque cave donum, coges oppositorem, 
des, esse bonum, pro magna meliorem. 
Preston Henricum cum muneribus fac amicum 
Per talem medicum multum vitabi[s] iniquum. 
velit ipse bonus opponendo reperiri, 
Alleviabit onus valet hoc per compota sciri. 
Per iuramentum tot viconte adnichilabis, 
summis centum quas cepisti relevabis. 
Compotus auditus cum sit pipa rotulatus, 
Tu, licet invitus, eris alta voce vocatus. 
Stans semel alias unus celsa statione 
Clamabit, Venias, fac finem ratione, 
Aut attachiatus eris tua terra 
sis turbatus, fias discrimina vita. 
Clericus astabit qui debet iungere tallas 
Hic tardabit nisi cum donis sibi psallas. 
Ymmo dubites hunc quando moneta perunget, 
Protinus stipites sine murmure folia iunget 
tallias iunctas marescallo reserabit, 
Qui summas cunctas iactans totale probabit. 
Quando iunctarum verum totale probatur, 
Multum sive parum quicquid remanet titulatur. 
Tunc caveas debet, caveas remanenti, 
Nam signum prebet marescallo venienti. 

fo. cernes dicentem robore legis— 


or 


45. For breve nec, litere aut 


52. lucro sunt quam oracioni lucro quam sunt oracioni plus lucro quam 
racioni 


58. danda 62. vitabi 63. apponendo 


65. viscount LR. 66. levabis OL. 72. sic 


Nam domi dum cubites stimulo forte repunget 
Sed hunc dubites quando moneta perunget 
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Marchal garde prenez dum solvat debita regis.’ 
nichil loculo nullus clericus audit, 
Unus cum baculo mox corpus carcere claudit. 
Fit tibi pro meta domus una vocata catesta, 
Set post Fleta pacieris multa molesta. 
dona dabis sano vis fore puncto, 
Aut saltabis compedibus pede iuncto. 
Nam Flete custos bona prisonibus unit, 
Nam sumptus multos capit aut per vincula punit. 
qui baculos portant ostendere debes 
Valde pios oculos ludere prebeo prebes. 
dicam breviter, cunctis cape velle placendi, 
Invenient aliter oculos tibi mille nocendi. 
hiis dum vixi non est notus bonus ille, 
Sed, prius dixi, tortores sunt ibi mille. 
Dici miranda scacci domus ergo valebit, 
qua danda desint chekmatque patebit. 100 
sic finis huius. 
Nota recepta tibi, satis est ubi solvitur aurum 
Est consuetus ibi modus auri prendere 
Sunt narratores quibus est numerata 
Nequam factores nisi sint ibi munera leta. 
corulis rite tallas Ussher ibi scindit, 
Postea stipite camerator folia findit 
Scissor ligniculi nisi sit munere tutus, 
Deficient coruli nec erit cultellus acutus. 
Qui talias scribunt cum murmure sepe loquuntur 
Dum non vina bibunt nec sumere dona fruuntur. 
Summas quique solent magna scribere pelle 
Scribere valde dolent dum solvere velle. 
Escas mane datas propter iantacula pones 
Costas assastas, pisces, pinguesque capones 
conforta pariter per fortia vina. 
Westmynstyr porta pro talibus est medicina. 
cupis optentum fieri tibi grande regardum, 
Non potes unguentum quod auro fit dare tardum 
84. prenez LR; pernez 89. sanus 
91. bene prisonibus vivit bene prisone vivit 
92. Munera multa capit aut 98. prius 
100. sidanda munera has Desunt munera Chekmate quisque 


patebit. 101. om. 
numeratores 


For line has 
Ponas unguentum praesens nec tempore 
Hoc proferas prompte divite stauro 


Aut saltem referas nil quod vilius auro. 
reads 


Unguentum ponas istis tortoribus auri 
and omits the line Hoc illis &c. 


the following lines run continuously from the preceding. has margin 
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Nam thesaurator Henricus tibi gaudent 

Dum cupis esse dator, quia propter munera plaudent. 
doni cameratores ibi bini, 

Aurum sunt proni sibi sumere vasaque vini. 

sic vexate, per tortores cruciate, 

Non dices vere propter tales, Miserere 

Dic, Confundantur omnes qui sic operantur 

Dic quod bufo crati, Maledicti tot dominati. Amen. 


The poem can dated approximately the names the 
two remembrancers, Thresk and Bank. Robert Thresk was 
appointed king’s remembrancer July 1398 and held office 
till Richard Bank was actually lord treasurer’s remem- 
barons.* The date the poem, therefore, probably between 
1398 and 1410. During this time John Bell, whom the poem 
attributed the Lansdowne MS. was customer 
Boston and the adjacent ports. 1389 was appointed 
controller the collectors the subsidy Boston and all ports 
between Grimsby and Customs accounts are extant 
John Bell one the two collectors for Boston from 13-14 
Richard 6-7 Henry His name appears frequently 
the patent rolls between 1389 and 1419. was evidently man 
some wealth and local importance. received grant 
land Boston from the queen for sixty years 13s. 4d. year 
1386. This was confirmed the king 1391, when the 
grant was made and others received mandate 
from the pope 1392 allowing them found three chantries 
the churches Leek and Leverton, and augment chantry 
already the same year and seven other tenants 


19. hac 23. reads 
sic vexatus tortoribus cruciatus 
Foelix natus eis cum sis liberatus 
Pro talibus vere non dic Deus miserere 
propter mestus dices Miserere 
Sed confundantur 


See Jones, Records, ii., [Cal. Patent Rolls, 1396-9, 


374; 1399-1401,p. 1416-22, pp. 217, Wylie, Henry Hansisches 
Urkundenbuch, vi, no. 233.] 


Rolls, 1404. 
Rot. Pat., Henry IV, pt. 11, 13; Cal. Patent Rolls, 1403-13, 205. 
[Some lines the poem are cited from different text James Andrews, 


Great Britain (1795), ii. 143, who ascribes them Henry Bell, collector 
the customs, 1412.] 


Cal. Patent Rolls, 1388-92, 50. 

Customs Accounts, 7/21 (13-14 Richard II), 7/23 (14-15 Richard 
7/25 and 7/26 (15 Richard 8/5 Henry IV), 8/7 (5-6 Henry IV), 8/16 
(10 Henry IV), 8/18 (10-11 Henry IV), 8/26 Henry V), 8/28 (6-7 Henry V). 

Cal. Patent Rolls, 1388-92, 424. 

Cal. Papal Letters, 1362-1404, 422. 
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the queen founded confraternity find two chaplains 
serve daily the church Boston and hold lands the 
yearly value £10, the queen being nominated foundress. For 
this £40 was paid the Again, 1396 Bell and five 
others founded guild fraternity consisting themselves 
and others, men and women, with endowment lands 
the value marksa year for this 100 marks was paid the 
John Bell and three others Boston lent the king 
£100 for the chastisement the Welsh rebels and the safety 
the Between 1398 and 1418 Bell’s name constantly 
appears commissions for his county, including the commissions 
commission inquire into complaint the assess- 
ment restrain shipping from leaving the port 
and raise loan for the 

The poem description all the stages through which 
account—that is, foreign account the exchequer, 
with statement the person who has bribed each 
step. opens with the entry into account and the solemn 
oath the accountant sworn the book cruce 
This evidently refers the Black Book the Exchequer 
Receipt, now the Record Office Museum, which contains 
drawing the crucifixion and emblems the four evangelists 
accompanied verses from the gospels. has always been 
supposed that this book was used for administering and 
the tradition confirmed the text 12). Having been 
sworn the accountantis assigned his auditor The assigna- 
tion the accountant his auditor open court lest should 
take auditor his own choice described Fanshawe 


Cal. Patent Rolls, 1391-6, 192. 1396-9, 19. 

Ibid. 378 (order for repayment, 1404). 

Ibid. 1401-5, pp. 289, 291. 

Ibid. 505. Ibid. 378. 

See the Guide the Museum, and Scargill Bird, Guide the Public Records, 
pp. 222-3. 

Auditors the never take accounts any Sheriff, Escheator, 
customer, Collector Subsidies Fifteens the cofferers accounts but Assign- 
ment open Court the Marshall, and entred his Book the intent accompt- 
ant shall seeke auditor his choice’: Fanshawe, Practice the Exchequer Court, 
95. [the Marshall] assigneth open court all Sheriffs Escheators Customers 
Collectors Subsidies and Fifteens and such like Accountants, when they have taken 
their oath the Auditor before whom every one them shall account, whereof 
keepeth ordinary book and deviseth the Court that the Accountants 
should never choose his own Auditor practise help himself it’: ibid. pp. 104-5. 
This assignment the accountant his auditor was one the differences between 
the method passing the old compotus and that the Declared Account which 
was made the two auditors the prests. See Fanshawe, 83. 
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writing and Vernon 1642? principle the 
exchequer. The text the poem suggests that this was well 
established the beginning the fifteenth century. 

The auditor, who was worse than demon’ 14) unless 
propitiated with gifts, compiled the account from the particulars. 
The next stage the declaration the account before the 
baron 28), whose good offices are secured with bribe. 
The two remembrancers are then referred name having 
bribed (1. Then, apparently irrelevantly, the chancellor 
the exchequer introduced yet another officer eager for 
gifts After entry with the two remembrancers the foreign 
account entered the pipe Accordingly, the clerk the 
pipe must approached with Next the clerk the 
pipe sits the writer the counter-roll—the controller the 
pipe—also lover gifts The clerk the pleas then 
introduced 49), possibly much the chancellor 
show that all officers the court with whom accountants 
might have must propitiated with money. Then various 
clerks the exchequer are referred eager for gifts and 


anything without money (ll. 51-4). Lines 55-8 


complain that all receivers crown revenue making payments into 
the exchequer, the collectors customs and subsidies, keepers 
liberties and sheriffs, were all subject this kind extortion. 
The writer then seems allude abuse common 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when the sheriff, 
owing the connivance carelessness the foreign opposer, 
nichilled sums which ought have been totted. The allusion 
Henry Preston 61)—presumably one person meant, and 
probably the Henricus again referred ii, line 19—suggests 
that was foreign opposer, but this not borne out the 
patent The verses then seem continue the description 


Thomas Fanshawe (1533-1601) wrote The Practise the Exchequer Court 
1572 for Burghley (original manuscript possession Basil Fanshawe Bretton). 
The printed version (1651) post-dates the book stating that was written for 
Lord Buckhurst. 

Christopher Vernon, Considerations for regulating the 

the roll Foreign Accounts, Record Office Lists and Indexes. 

The description the text the passing foreign account corresponds closely 
with various descriptions the ancient course the exchequer: ‘the like course 
had been alwayes used and observed concerning the Accompts Collectors, Customers, 
Receivers Bishops Temporalities and all other Accomptants whatsoever, within 
the survey the Exchequer. For though they declared the Auditors before 
the Treasurer, Chancellour and Barons, all some them and entred the offices 
both the Remembrancers, yet they are not thereby fully determined before they 
come the they are remain upon Record for and where their 
Tallies being first examined and joined with their Foyles are bee allowed and the 
Debts and Supers therin depending (if any such bee) entred the said great 
Vernon, op. cit., 49. 

Henry Preston 1387 was one two persons appointed hold exchequer 
inquisition for Cumberland, and Westmorland; survey the king’s 
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the account—the final audit, the joining the tallies 
the chamberlain’s clerk, and the casting out court 67-80). 
The troubles the accountant who remained indebted upon his 
account and was accordingly consigned first the marshal and 
then the Fleet are next 

The second part the poem describes the extortions the 
officers the exchequer receipt loan exchequer, where 
money was actually received and issued. The tellers must 
rewarded must the usher who cuts the tallies from the hazel 
rods, and the chamberlain who cleans the foil from the stock, 
otherwise the rods will not forthcoming nor the knife sharp 
(ll. 3-8). The writers the tallies 9-10), and those who inscribe 
the sums paid the Great Pell Receipt Roll 11), must 
also have gifts. The author suggests remedy Westmynster 
porta 16), which probably the prison the Gatehouse 
Westminster. 

That the abuse complained was real one borne out 
the articles for the reform the government administration 
presented the king the commons 1406. Out thirty- 
one articles six deal with the taking gifts and fees, 
among the being the treasurer (xv) and the 
officers the exchequer. 


Item Chanceller Tresurer d’Engleterre Gardein Prive Seal 
duement diligialment lour offices sanz rien prendre pur carnel 
affection encountre ley reson riens prendre pour lour ditz offices 
offices appurtenantz droit accustumez. 
Item mesme manere face Chaunceller Chief 
Baron toutes les Barons Chamberleins Clerc 
Tresorer, les deux Remembranciers, Clerc Pype, les Auditours toutes 


seems probable that the fees from accountants which 
became definite part the exchequer system and made 
the offices the exchéquer such valuable sinecures began 
semi-voluntary gifts and payments the manner described 
the text. known that this way the new year’s gifts 
the lord treasurer became definite perquisite office. The 
payments the exchequer officers were small and relatively 


possessions, inquire into the concealment customs, and compel the sheriffs 
deliver them copy extracts summons the pipe: Cal. Patent Rolls, 
1385-9, 318. 

Compare note appended list fees paid sheriffs 1611 Memorandum 
that sherife soe farre debt and pay not, wherewith comitted the 
Marshallor the Sergeaunt, the Fleete, such cases his fees and charges may 
grow much greater. But that iustly increaseth uppon him his owne default and for 
paying unto the King his due’: Miscellaneous Books 118, fo. 192. 

Rot. Parl. iii. 588 
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fixed, while the volume business was increasing and prices 
had risen. The natural result this state things would 
attempt the part the officers secure sanction for 
the fee, attempt which would naturally opposed the 
accountants. 

There evidence that some such struggle reached critical 

stage between 1455 and 1455 there was petition the 
commons that the taking fees from accountants the exchequer 
should prohibited. runs 
Where divers officers your Exchequer taken fees wagez you, for 
theym theire clerkez, for doyng theire offices the said Eschequier, 
notwithstanding the said officers and theire Clerkes taken Shirryves, 
Eschetours all other Accomptauntz your said Eschequer, grete 
outrageous yeftes fees rewardes agenst all reason conscience, 
their office will not doo the deliveraunce your said Accomptauntz, 
till tyme they have suche outrageous fees rewardes yiftes the which 
causen Shirryves, Eschetours, other Accomptauntz take outerageous 
excessive fees, yiftes rewardes for their seid Offices doyng, your 
liege people the Shires where theire Offices 


was petitioned that all fees prohibited except (1) fees for 
entering pleas, pardons, writs, records, and judgements, but these 
were (2) the ancient fees belonging officer 
that held any office inheritance fee the exchequer (3) fees 
for making searches and copies records the suit subject. 

The text this petition was closely followed the act 
Henry VI, prohibiting fees. This, however, was super- 
seded ordinance the council (28 July 1456) the lords 
assembled Westminster the Sterred Chamber considering 
the answer made the Kinge’s highnesse Comune peticione 
This evidence was sent the treasurer and barons the king 
the following November and ordered observed the 
exchequer, ‘so that hereafter all greevinges and complaynts 
may agenst the officers and clerkys...’. was ordered 
read openly and was entered the Memoranda Roll 
(K.R.) for Michaelmas, Henry VI. The ordinance question 
consists lengthy list fees which might taken the 
following offices the exchequer th’ offyce the Kynges 
Remembrauncer. the offyce the According 
this list the fees paid the customer Boston amounted 
sum. was pay the king’s remembrancer’s 
office ‘for the entry viewe 5s. 8d.’, the lord treasurer’s 
remembrancer’s office ‘for the entry peticyons conteyning 
halfe rolle 3s. 4d.’, the office the clerk the pipe 6s. 8d. 
the master and 20d. the clerks for the allowance tallies, 
and 3s. 4d. for his discharge. the auditors and their clerks 
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for the examinyng preuvyng deuidinge castynge wrytynge everye 
wolles 13s. 4d. For every viewe 10s. 


there was shipping wool, 6s. 8d. there was not. And 
the office the chamberlains 5s. for joining tallies. 

This list fees compared with the text the poem suggests 
that the fifty years between its date and the date the 
ordinance, the gifts and bribes complained John Bell had 
become recognized payments. Caesar’s curious description 
the verses privileges the Exchequer Court, Chamber and 
men suggests that considered the extortions corresponding 
with the fees whose existence had long been sanctioned 
custom and which had become very much greater than those 


Five Indentures between Edward and Warwick 
the Kingmaker 


ALTHOUGH the earl Warwick was entrusted with the keeping 
the sea, the captaincies Calais, Guines, and Hammes, and the 
general guardianship the northern border England from the 
beginning the reign Edward IV, apparently signed 
indentures with the king until the early months 1462, when 
Edward was much perturbed the conspiracy the earl 
Oxford. copy the agreement for the keeping the sea 
seems have escaped destruction, but from warrant which 
Edward sent the exchequer February 1462 learn 
that was drawn February that year, which was the 
day after Oxford’s arrest, that the earl was serve the king for 
three years, beginning with the feast St. Martin winter last 
past, and that among other things contained the said inden- 
ture was agreed that the earl should paid thousand pounds 

Very soon after Oxford’s execution Edward started 
progress through his kingdom, and was Lichfield that 
Warwick signed the indenture making him captain and warden 
Carlisle and the west marches towards Scotland. this 
indenture copy preserved Exchequer Accounts 71/5, and, 
though without date, learn from warrant which Edward 
sent the exchequer June 1463 authorizing the payment 
what was behind unpaid the earl’s wages,? and also from 


Warrants for Issues, Edw. IV, February. 
Ibid. Edw. IV, June. 
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grant which the earl received January that was 
made April the second year the king’s reign, and the 
grant January 1466 also says that the contract was signed 
Lichfield. According this indenture, the earl was hold 
the wardenship for twenty years reckoned from the day 
Edward’s accession the throne, and the king was pay him 
£2,500 ‘in time war and £1,250 time truce 
peace, payments being made quarterly and advance. 
power royal enemies appeared, the earl was liberty 
the town and castle with convenable number 
people and case siege was notify the king, who 
within six weeks shall make that siege removed and rescue 
the said castle and town, and else the said earl shall excused 
all perils that that case may come’. the other hand, 
peace long truce were signed between England and 
Scotland, the earl was duly warned ‘that may upon 
that ordain for his soldiers the case And, finally, 
the earl wished resign the wardenship, must give the king 
half-year’s warning. 

Edward’s indenture with Warwick for the captaincy 
Guines two copies exist Exchequer Accounts 71/5. Both 
documents are somewhat torn, but the end one them may 
read, given the city Lichfield the 5th second year 
the reign our sovereign lord the king abovesaid’: and 
Edward was not Lichfield the 5th day any month 
the second year his reign except April,? this indenture must 
have been signed the same day which the agreement for 
the keeping the west marches was signed. this case the 
bargain was that the earl was hold the captaincy Guines for 
life, and must give the king half-year’s warning if, because 
infirmity, sickness, lack payment, other cause reasonable 
wished resign his office. long was captain 
was keep, the king’s wages, garrison men-of-arms 
foot and archers foot, and the first quarter’s wages 
were paid ‘in hand the making these indentures 
the rest the beginning each quarter the hands the 
treasurer Calais, who was allowed pay the third penny 
victuals convenables and such price they shall worth 
arms horseback and foot were added the garrison, 
and the castle seemed danger the king and his council, 
upon warning from the earl, were send him within twenty 
days, out the realm England out the town Calais 
200 men-of-arms and archers, less, the case required, with 
sufficient victual, archery, and habiliments war for the surety 

Cal. Patent Rolls, 1461-7, 422. Privy Seals. 
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and safeguard the said Should the castle actually 
besieged, the earl was have ‘rescue within forty 
days. Lastly, careful agreement was made regard the 
division the possible spoils and prisoners war, which was 
the effect that the king was have the third the earl’s win- 
nings war’ and third the winnings the 
members the earl’s retinue, while the earl and his retinue were 
keep all prisoners except kings and sons kings, constable, 
marshal, and lieutenant-general France, except also the 
duke Burgundy, his marshal and lieutenant-general, the which 
shall remain and prisoners unto the king our said sovereign 
lord, and for the which shall make reasonable agreement 
him them that shall take them 

Copies Warwick’s indentures for the captaincy the town 
and castle Calais and the tower Rysbank and for the 
captaincy Hammes are also found Exchequer Accounts 
71/5. That relating Hammes undated and the one relating 
Calais badly injured that the date, recorded, can 
longer read, but the probability that they too were signed 
Lichfield April 1462. The captaincies Calais and 
Hammes, according these agreements, Warwick was hold, 
like the captaincy Guines, for life, and Calais was main- 
tain, the king’s wages, garrison men-of-arms horse- 
back (including himself his lieutenant and three other knights), 
archers horseback, 200 men-of-arms foot, and 200 archers 
foot, while the retinue the treasurer Calais was also 
obey him all things touching the surety and safeguard the 
said town, castle, and Guines, the wages were 
paid the beginning each quarter the hands the 
treasurer Calais, with the third penny victuals convenient 
but there were always special needs Calais, addition 
his men-of-arms and archers the earl was have under his 
the artillery and pensioners and the king promised supply 
victuals and all manner habiliments war and artilleries, with 
people convenient thereto’. case war those parties’ 
the king was also bound send the earl within six weeks after 
warning had been given him his council 140 men-of-arms 
horseback, 150 archers horseback, 100 men-of-arms 
foot, 184 archers foot, and four horseback, 
while case siege, for the resistance thereof unto the time 


The garrison thus enumerated did not include ‘the crew’, which this time 
consisted men-of-arms horseback and 240 archers foot and regarding 
which seems have been customary make entirely separate agrecment. 
See Exchequer Accounts, France, bundle 196, no. August Guines also, 
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the coming the great the earl was have com- 
petent number men-of-arms and archers within month. 
And the town and castle were not rescued within two months 
‘and default thereof any inconvenience afterward hap fall 
the said town castle, that God defend the earl was 
discharged and quitted against the king and his heirs for ever- 
more. 

The indenture for the captaincy Calais contained many 
further provisions, but few them can deciphered except that 
Warwick was shipping andreshipping the 
king’s expense, that was make musters, views, and reviews 
quarterly before the treasurer and comptroller Calais and report 
them the names his men, and that was have power 
grant under his seal signet safe-conducts, sureties, &c., the 
king’s adversaries enter Calais and the marches. Hammes 
Warwick was keep for the defence the castle, addition 
his deputy, one archer horseback, men-of-arms foot, 
and archers foot and the wages were paid quarterly, 
though this instance the end instead the beginning 
the quarter, the hands the treasurer Calais, the third 
penny be, usual, victuals. time war the earl was 
have ‘in retinue with him’ many soldiers horseback and 
foot had been customary the past, and again the king 
was receive third part winnings war well the 
said earl the third while Warwick and his retinue 
were retain all prisoners except princes, sons princes, 
marshals, and lieutenants-general any the king’s adversaries, 
and traitors such have offended shall offend within our said 
sovereign lord’s pale and marches there 


Cora 


The Early History Jamaica (1511-1536) 


THE archives the Indies Seville Spain, from which are 
drawn the documents printed below, afford much new information 
the history Jamaica under Spanish 1510 Diego 
Colon, admiral the Indies, sent Juan Esquivel his 
lieutenant into Jamaica.2 The agreement (‘asiento’) which 
undoubtedly existed between the admiral and Esquivel has not 
come light, neither has that entered into the same time 
Colon and Diego Velazquez for the conquest Cuba, but 
known that justify the dispatch Velazquez the admiral 


general account these materials see Cundall and Pietersz, Jamaica 
under the Spaniards, preface. 


See nos. vi, viii, ix, below. 
Wright, The Early History Cuba, pp. 22, 28. 
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relied upon King Ferdinand’s desire, expressed, for instance, 
‘cédula’ May 1509, know there was gold Cuba. 
Velazquez’ nominal purpose entering the island was prospect, 
inform the natives that they owed allegiance the Crown 
Spain, and convert them. Colon could not authorize more 
himself had authority make further explorations and 
the intention Velazquez and his 
followers was possess themselves Cuba and its natives, 
and this they proceeded do. Doubtless Colon extended 
Esquivel greater authority than Velazquez; but Esquivel 
was able effect the conquest and settlement Jamaica, 
which was later, have cost little hardship and the lives 
but four Christians. The king had not been consulted 
the expedition into Jamaica, and knew nothing Esquivel 
his merits. midsummer 1511, communications from 
the from Esquivel and especially from the 
treasurer-general, Miguel brought him the first 
news that Esquivel was Jamaica, that gold had not been found 
there, and that many the aborigines had been converted. 
There could more convincing illustration than the first 
six documents printed below the conflict which existed 
Ferdinand’s mind between fanaticism and greed, conflict 
which was faithfully reflected his policy the Indies, where, 
theoretically, the Spaniards’ first care was save the souls 
the natives converting them catholicism, but, practice, 
their greatest exertion was find gold, the gathering which, 
and growing food sustain gangs men employed, 
the aborigines were worked death under that special form 
slavery known the ‘repartimiento’ (allotment). With 
respect Jamaica, these show Ferdinand desirous 
convert the natives, and treat them kindly, until, the end 
1512, became certain that there was gold had 
the island. Then, since alienating the natives was not 
contradiction his principal purpose getting gold, became 
willing not only that they should compelled grow food 
for Spanish expeditions the mainland (where gold was being 
found, and was first hoped keep the friendship the 
natives refraining from plundering and enslaving them), but 
also was willing that the natives Jamaica should carried 
away into bondage Hispaniola, provided only that appear- 
ance justification were The fact that gold was 
not found the island worked hasten the agricultural develop- 
ment Jamaica, which must have been stimulated the 


See no. below. No. xv, below. No. ii, below. 
Nos. iii, iv, below. below. Nos. i-vi, below. 


No. viii, below. 
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demand Castilla del Oro and Trinidad for its produce, meat, 
and those simple crops (‘ajes’, maize) and almost 
simple finished products (‘cacabi’ bread, hammocks), which 
the Christians found the island when they arrived. 
This demand from the continent, and, lesser degree, from 
Cuba, was met large part the Crown’s two which 
were early developed. The continent paid Indian slaves, who 
were sold for cash Santo Domingo. take account these 
interests the king’s, the admiral reported that had sent 
officials Jamaica. Negro slaves were introduced into Jamaica 
early June 1513 Esquivel was authorized import three, 
provided they were the aborigines were 
being assigned settlers, lots 150, 200, and doubtless more, 
under the usual stipulations and encomienda 
was said that many 1,500 encomendados worked the 
estates the admiral and his probably the 
Crown’s plantations were approximately populous. This was 
period general prosperity. There were two settlements 
the island, Oristan and the more important being the 
port Seville. There was least, fortress 
Seville, and semblance, too, municipal government, 
council, this time appointed the admiral’s 
the admiral had also named the officials, 
who turh named their successors, would appear that 
absolutely controlled the island. The Crown decided break 
this control. 

The king was suspicious Colon, especially this time. 
even possible that believed the admiral intend throw 
off allegiance the Spanish Crown and set kingdom 
his own the Indies.” the other hand, Ferdinand had 


No. xv, below. 

Nos. xv, xvii, below. Arch. Ind. 139, viii, fo. 126, 203, 352 109, 
vi, fo. 

below. The los oficiales reales were treasurer, accoun- 
tant, and, usually, factor. 

Ind. 139, iv, fo. 167. 

Doubtless Esquivel assigned with without authority so. 
The earliest documents concerning such allotments are dated September 
1514, ordering Indians given Rodrigo Villareal, Alonso Anton 
Serrano Cardona (Arch. Ind. 41, 1/24, fo. would appear from 
document no. xvi that Garay and Macuelo were make these effective reassignment 
the aborigines they undertook 

No. xv, below. Ind. 139, fo. 193. 

Nos. xvi, xviii, below. Nos. vii, xv, xvi, below. 

The two ‘alcaldes’ (first and second) were the principal municipal authorities 
they were primarily judges. 

No. xv, below. 

See document no. xv, below. This alone would insufficient evidence support 
this statement, but among the documents Seville there much more greater 
weight. 
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entire confidence the treasurer, Miguel Pasamonte. Accord- 
ing Las Casas, his contemporaries murmured that the treasurer 
made profit out this confidence. Certainly was through 
Pasamonte that Velazquez, sending samples gold from 
Cuba, gained much reputation court Juan Esquivel 
lost sending none from Jamaica. Charges negligence and 
misconduct were entered against apparently was 
accused finding gold and failing report it,? but possible 
that his downfall was due less these things, even was 
guilty them all, than failure establish confidential 
relations with the treasurer, who, with the approval the 
was harassing the admiral discrediting removing 
those whom had appointed official positions. was the 
right appoint dismiss Esquivel, but Pasamonte 
indicated way get rid him, nevertheless, the appoint- 
Colon select competent person succeed him. The Crown 
readily fell with this plan. The appointment the 
residencia was left the royal officials Hispaniola, that is, 
Matters doubtless went hard with the conqueror 
Jamaica the years 1513 and and before the end 1515 
His downfall was minor consequence the king’s 
policy curtailing Colon’s authority, for the execution which 
Pasamonte was his instrument the 

January 1514 the Crown entered into agreement for 
six years asiento also called concierto which 
seems have amounted partnership) with Francisco 
Garay, evidently for the settlement and economic development 
Jamaica, with the special end supplying the 
The king, however, repented the terms this agreement, 
upon receiving statement from the royal officials Hispaniola 
showing the Crown’s possessions Jamaica, and the profits 
therefrom accruing, more than had supposed them be. 
contemplated modifying the terms, but 1519, the expira- 
tion the period the agreement, extended for three 
Garay was delayed his journey, but arrived 


Nos. viii, ix, below. No. below. 

No. vi, below. Nos. viii, ix, below. 

documents have yet been found show the findings residencia’, 
the taking which seems have constituted precedent, nor have any yet been seen 
when, how, and whom was succeeded, was superseded before his 

Possibly left widow, Leonor Guevara, whom had 
daughters (Arch. Ind. 41, 1/24, fo. 139, iv, 

Nos. viii, ix, xi, below. 

Nos. xiii, xiv, xvii, below, and Arch. Ind. 139, fo. 125"; 54, 28, 
Macuelo and the Crown, December 1536. 
No. xvi, below, and Arch. Ind. 139, viii, fo. 
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the port Seville, May 1515, with the title 
governor’s lieutenant from the admiral, and, from the king, 
but certain these capacities was empowered jointly with 
Pedro royal treasurer for Jamaica, who had preceded 
him six months arriving, and would seem have employed 
that time well making his own position strong. had put 
the admiral’s lieutenant out office, and taken hand 
matter reassigning the natives, naming two visitadores 
who were more than inspectors, take census the island. 
The governor found him installed the best house Seville, 
and also command the fort, advantages was loath 
relinquish. Friction immediately developed between these 
two Eventually Macuelo succeeded the governorship,’ 
which Garay had doubtless lost interest, since before 1522 
had abandoned Jamaica play part the conquest 
Mexico.* 

Garay removed the settlement Seville from its first site 
June 1519 appointed him warden salary twenty 
thousand maravedis’ year, paid him Gonzalo 
Guzman, treasurer the newly discovered Garay’s 
son, Antonio Garay, succeeded him warden this fort, which, 
1527, was described being badly need repair that 
threatened fall upon its garrison, which, the Crown was 
informed, should consist least two This fort seems 
have been more than one story high, built brick and mortar 
Indian 

Friars went early 1526 there was 
Franciscan house the The abbacy Jamaica had 
been created. January 1515 Don Geronimo Viehy, Spanish 
ambassador Rome, was instructed negotiate for it, and 
and Garcia Gibraleon, apostolic secretary, the 
papal approval for Ferdinand’s chaplain, Doctor Sancho 
Matiengo, treasurer the house trade Seville and canon 
the cathedral, whom the Crown presented first abbot 


No. xvi, below. Garay brought with him horned cattle, sheep, agricultural 
implements, artisans, 

Nos. xv, xvi, xvii, below. 

Arch. 139, 17, ii, fo. 

139, 16, viii, fo. Garay was made adelantado’, and governor and 
captain-general 


No. xviii, below. Nos. xvi, xviii, below. 
Arch. Ind. 139, 16, viii, fo. 


139, ix, fo. 29; 139, xi, fo. 231. 
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Jamaica. The necessary bulls were after little 
difficulty, and Matiengo seems have taken possession 
presumably 1516. had trouble collecting his 
share tithes indeed, the settlers objected paying tithes 
all, especially for the first years the colony’s existence, 
preceding the arrival the treasurer who endeavoured 
collect both these and other revenues due the 
March 1522 the Crown the ‘licenciado’ Andres 
Lopez Frias, apostolic protonotary, the abbacy Jamaica, 
being deceased, and was duly despite 
which, for reasons which the documents present available 
not disclose, the Crown March 1523 presented succeed 
Matiengo, Jeronimite friar, Luis Figueroa, whom the king 
Hispaniola, and president the royal Santo 
Domingo.’ this time the Jeronimite tribunal Santo 
Domingo seems have paid some attention Jamaican affairs.® 
1526 Peter Martyr, that island and member the 
council for Indies was interested building church Jamaica 
with the labour natives, whom Macuelo desired otherwise 
and with money which the abbot and the Crown seem 
jointly have contributed. this work also the Crown devoted 
hundred thousand appropriated for hospital, 
which, was explained, was unnecessary Seville, where the 
settlers cared for receiving them into their 
1528 the maestro fray’ Miguel Ramirez, bishop Cuba, suc- 
ceeded the death Peter Martyr abbot 
visited the island person, greatly its detriment, was said 
Amador Samano 1535, who, presently arriving Jamaica 
‘sick, thin and poor, desired extremely return 

The documents available suggest that, meanwhile, life moved 
monotonously Jamaica. Development was slow, but there 

Ibid. fo. 214; vii, fo. 99. 

No. xv, below. 

Arch. Ind. 139, ix, fo. 112. 

Ibid. 139, vi, fo. 22; vii, fo. 16. 

Ibid. 139, xi, fo. 165; xii, fo. 112; 79, fo. 128, 135. 

fo. 

Wright, The Early History Cuba, pp. 120, 132. 

148; 54, The last document undated instruction proctor whom 
the abbot was sending court. seems have been written from Mexico, perhaps 


about 1539, and contains evidence, which other documents also offer, that the 
Samano was interested trafficking ships, slaves, &c. 
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was development, both political’ and 
appointed Juan Lopez Torralba royal accountant 
Jamaica, the Crown July 1519 issued him 
which suggest that already was considered desirable place 
check the treasurer, Pedro Yet succeeded 
Garay the governorship, has been said, and not until 1526 
was his ‘residencia’ ordered taken and his successor 
named that capacity:* was continued his office 
treasurer, but was superseded the governorship, possibly 
The agreement between the Crown and Garay expired 1523, 
and the colonists Jamaica petitioned have the king’s 
share the property concerned sold them, credit, 
relief for the necessitous condition the Garay died, 
but not until 1528 was effective action taken dissolve that 
partnership cattle and mares and plantations and Indians 
the basis equitable division the increase the property 
involved, Garay’s half passing his son minor. This 
young man seems have defended his inheritance with difficulty 
against the executors selected his father, and especially 
against the treasurer, The chief items this inheritance 
were two sugar-mills, the one producing twelve thousand arrobas 
sugar year, and the other not quite completed the time 
the elder Garay’s Its completion was delayed the 
dissolution the partnership, especially, would seem, 


Not all Jamaica’s town councillors were named the admiral’s lieutenant, 
for Lopez Torralba was appointed the Crown during his majesty’s 
pleasure (Arch. Ind. 139, viii, fo. 110), were other persons during that same 
year 1519 and those immediately following: Pedro Bobadilla, August 1519 
(ibid. fo, Pedro Espinosa, September 1521 (he was also treasurer 
for the province Santa Marta) (ibid. fo. xiii, fo. 194"); Juan 
June 1526 (ibid. 139, xi, fo. 47-8); Francisco Garcia Bermejo, 
December 1527 (ibid. 139, xii, fo. 252); Diego Espinosa, July 1528 
(ibid. 139, xiii, fo. Francisco Bejarano, July 1528 (ibid. fo. 
See Macuelo’s suggestion no. below. Other documents (Arch. Ind. 139, 
xii, fo, 251) suggest that these are names the prosperous agriculturists 
and encomenderos, and slave-owners this period. Alonso Sanchez 
resigned the inspectorship Jamaica’s gold-smelting plant (which may not have 
existed) his son, Luis Sanchez Torre December 1525, ibid. 139, 
fo. 205"). Because the son was under age, Juan Mendeguren was given the office 
and its salary (ibid. 139, xi, fo. 231) for two years; meanwhile, Luis entered 
the Franciscan monastery the island and Mendeguren retained the inspectorship 
(ibid. fo. 206). Martin Perez Mendeguren was made notary Seville 
September 1526 (ibid. 139, xi, fo. 204). 

Ibid. 139, viii, fo. 305, 139, xiii, fo. 322". 

Ibid. 139, viii, fo. 99. Ibid. 139, xi, fo. 

Ibid. 79, fo. 148, 176. Ibid. 139, xi, fo. 189. 

fo. 146, 189; xiii, fo. 305, 391"; 79, fo. 

139, xi, fo. xii, fo. His guardian was Juan Mosquera, 
very active and influential citizen 

Ibid. 139, xi, fo. 
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scarcity labour, that certain ‘encomendados’ were 
removed from the Indians were scarce now; the 
colonists Jamaica their turn desired fetch aborigines from 
the continent serve that Macuelo owned third 
mill, his own, the south coast. Something royal favour 
was extended this nascent sugar industry that Antonio 
Garay was import machinery, implements, &c., 
the value fifteen hundred pesos’, for his mills, free 
duty. Further, Macuelo, who went Spain nego- 
tiated for his estate the immigration thirty Portuguese field 
labourers and their households, who were given free passage 
and exemption from customs duties their Also, for 
his estate, Macuelo procured licence thirty negro slaves, 
which slaves was pay dues, provided brought the 
estate completion within three 

The king’s portion the property involved the partnership 
with Garay passed into the possession the royal officials 
‘and other persons’ designated the Santo 
Domingo act with them selling proper prices public 
auction, credit, under adequate guarantees, the settlers 
Jamaica having preference over others—for instance, those 
Santa Marta—who desired Settlers Honduras applied 
for some the live stock.* The distribution the property 
was not satisfactorily effected: serious charges fraud were 
made against the royal officials. significant that whereas 
Antonio Garay referred his half the property being worth 
twenty thousand pesos’, these officials informed his majesty 
that his half brought fifteen hundred the sale.® 1533 the 
Crown commissioned the Gil Gonzalez Avila, 
‘juez make thorough inquisition into the 
administration all those officials Jamaica whose authority 
emanated from the Crown, and audit Gonzalez 
Avila was governor’s lieutenant there while this investigation 
was progress, and neither the vicereine nor Luis Colon 
was appoint any other person that post until the council 
for the Indies should have seen its The 
died while engaged this duty,” and, finish the task left 

fo. 133. fo. 129. 

Ibid. fo. concerning activities behalf this estate 
are numerous and interesting, but belong rather succeeding period Jamaica’s 


history. would appear that the town Seville was removed his plantation, its 
previous site being unhealthy and less desirable. 


Ibid. 139, xiii, fo. Ibid. fo. 
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incomplete excellent citizen named Manuel Rojas arrived 
from He, too, was governor’s lieutenant Jamaica, and 
was during his term office, before the end 1536, that news 
arrived that the Crown had ceded the island and its jurisdiction, 
both civil and criminal, the admiral, Luis Colon.? 

the documents which follow, the scanty punctuation the 
original has been supplemented. The marginal notes the clerks 
have been omitted except where they add information not 
found the body the text. 


Contratacion Sevilla, Libros Registros Reales Ordenes June 1511 
Cédulas, 1508 1519, Estante 41, Cajon Legajo 1/24, fo. 


Rey 


escriuidme que persona Juan desquibel que esta jamaica, que tal 
hallastes para las cosas nuestro seruicio quando despacho 
almirante para alla; auisadme manera que tuvo con vosotros 
almirante tiempo que despacho, mismo escriuid del que 
fue ysla cuba. 


Contrat. Sev., Lib. Regist. Real. Ord. Ced., 1511 
1519, Est. 41, Caj. Leg. 1/24, fo. 


Rey 


Don diego colon, nuestro 

muncho plazer ove con ver carta que enviastes juan desquibel, 
doy muchas gracias nuestro por merced que alli nos hizo 
convertir tantos xrispianos; plega hazellos tales que los 
gloria; pues aquella ysla funda nueuo, deveys poner mucha 
diligencia cuydado dar horden governacion tal manera que 
los yndios sean xrispianos, asi obras como nombre que sean 
como esa ysla que tienen mas xrispianos sino nombre, 
saluo los mochachos que crian los frayles, que aquellos diz que hazen 
asy mismo deveys dar orden mandar pregonar que carguen 
los yndios, agan otros agrauios que solian hazer esta ysla 
los tiempos pasados tenre cuydado probeer muy 
presto para espiritual aquella 

tengo 
Rey. 


Arch. Ind. 54, 28, Macuelo the Crown, December 
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Indif. General, Regist., Lib. generalisimos Real. ord., nom- July 1511 
bram., grac., 1492 1512, Est. 139, Caj. Leg. Tom. 


fo. 131 
Rey 


Juan desquybel: sabido con quanta gana voluntad aveys 
trabajado trabajays ‘por nos seruir poblacion Jamayca 
buen tratamiento los yndios della, qual agradezco tengo 
seruicio, asy vos encargo mando continueys; procureys con 
mucho cuydado segund vos fio saber muy particularmente todo 
secreto desa dicha ysla, oro ella que cantidad que 
tengays bien sabido, escreuidmelo muy particularmente, manera 
que todo ello pueda ser complidamente ynformado trabajad por 
mejor manera que pudierdes como los yndios desa dicha ysla hagan 
comidos las otras labrancas que mejor pudieren hazer, porque del 
fruto todo ello puedan provechar los tierra firme, que esta 
necesidad mantenymientos que avreis sabido vos, por seruicio, 
con mucho cuydado diligencia, segund vos confio, los hazed enbiar 
tierra firme los que pudieren, mas baratos que hallare, porque 
cosa podreis fazer mejor seruicio. 
tordecillas XXV dias Julio mill quynyentos honze 
Rey. 
por mandado altega, lope 


Gen., Reg., Lib. gen. Real. ord., nombram., grac., July 1511 
1492 1512, Est. 139, Caj. Leg. Tom. fo. 127. 
Rey 


don diego colon, nuestro almyrante, Vissorrey 

auydo sauer las nuevas que escreuis Jamayca, 
pues aquello esta tales terminos que juan desquiuel los xriptianos 
que alli estan puedan estar seguramente, pareceme que deben poner 
diligencia buscar oro para que hallare orden manera 
vibir que alli han tener los vecinos aquella 

entretanto que non halla oro ysla Jamayca, deveys 
escreuir juan desquivel que ponga mucha diligencia que los yndios 
aquella ysla hagan los mas comidos mantenimientos que pudieren, 
porque desde alli puedan proueer los tierra firme, porque los 

que alli estan non enemysten con los yndios ella tomalles los 
mantenymientos como fasta aquy han fecho. 

dada tordecillas XXV Julio DXI 

Rey. 
por mandado altega lope conchillos. 


Indif. Gen., Reg., Lib. gen. Real. ord., nombram., grac., February 1512 
1512, Est. 139, Caj. Leg. Tom. fo. 260. 
Rey 


don diego colon, nuestro almirante, 
XI.—a que vos, almyrante, dezis que estays esperando cada 
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ora nueva Jamayca cuba, por cierto estoi esperando con mucho 
deseo, pues hallado ella alguna muestra oro por muy 
pequefia que sea, estando sitio que ella esta, creese cierto que 
ella oro, ponyendose buscarlo diligencia que razon pues 
que esto tanto, como vosotros saueys, para seruicio nuestro 
sefior nuestro, por seruicio mio que desueleys procureys poner 
recabdo, para que sepa luego demas las otras provisiones 
que alla vosotros hallareys que devan hazer sobre ello, paresceme 
que deueys enbiar luego ocho diez personas las que mas saben esa 
ysla cogerlo, con ellas una persona propia que con ellos enbieys 
para otra cosa sino para solicitarlos, para que pueda encubrir 
ouiere, como hizo ysla trinidad, que enbiastes catar, 
que aviendolo, como diz que ay, encubrieron los que fueron buscar 
por hazer mejor partido; semejantes cautelas deveyslas 
mucho castigar vos, almyrante, aunque tengo por buen hombre 
juan desquivel por que del aveys escrito, pero podia ser que tiene 
algun respeto esto, hazerme eys saber caso, con primer 
nauio que ouyere, todo que sobre esto ovierdes proveydo. 

fecha burgos XXIII hebrero MDXII 

Rey. 

por mandado altega, lope conchillos. 

sefialada del obispo palencia. 


Indif. Gen., Reg., Lib. gen. Real. ord., nombram., grac., December 1512 
1512 1518, Est. 139, Caj. Leg. Tom. fo. 51. 
Rey 


Miguel pasamonte, nuestro tesorero general, 

que dezis sobre prouision ysla Jamayca las otras, 
parece muy bien vos tengo seruicio aquellos ofycios, como 
saueys, son proueher almirante, pero enbio mandar que Juan 
squibel tome Resydencia para que conforme Justicia sea castigado 
que ouiere fecho, desta manera podra remediar todos los oficios 
que touiere mal proueydos dicho almirante. 

que dezis que hallar oro dicha ysla Jamayca 
seria bien que diese horden como aquella ysla truxiese alguna 
gente para seruir dexando algunos caciques parte 
sur que hagan labrancas, platicadlo alla con almirante juezes oficiales 
ved manera que podrya tener para que traygan con 
trabajo escandalo los yndios, porque digan que fazen 
syn justicia, todos juntamente enuyeys vuestro parecer sobre ello. 

dada log. diez dias del mes diziembre DXII. 

Rey. 

los susodichos. 


VII 
Indif. Gen., Reg., Lib. gen. Real. ord., nombram., grac., 1512 
1512 1518, Est. 139, Caj. Leg. Tom. fo. 
Rey 


gil goncalez dauila, nuestro vuestra letra 
bien faceis escreuirme tan largamente todas las cossas alla. 
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como 

los mantenymientos que ymbiaron los frayles que estan 
cuba Jamayca, fue muy bien fecho para semejante cosa 
por bien que gaste alguna cosa, como escribo carta que para 

fecha diez dias del mes disiembre DXII aiios. 

Rey. 


por mandado alteca, lope sefialada del obispo 


Indif. Gen., Reg., Lib. gen. Real. ord., nombram., grac., etc., December 1512 
1512 1518, Est. 139, Caj. Leg. Tom. fo. 56. 


Rey 


nuestros juezes apelacion, etc., reciui ynformacion que juan 
esquivel, que enbio almirante por lugarteniente ysla jamayca, 
seruido muy negligente todo aquello que convenya seruicio dios 
nuestro nuestro, ansy para conversion los yndios pacificacion 
permitido fazer fecho algunos excesos males dignos mucha 
punycion castigo, porque sea dada pena condigna los dichos 
delytos que ouiere cometydo merced voluntad mandar 
tomar Resydencia, confiando vosotros que soys tales personas saveys 
muy bien fazer proueer persona qual para tomalle dicha resydencia 
convenga, por ende vos mando que luego que esta cedula veays, 
con mas breuedad que sea pueda, enbyeys una persona dicha 
ysla confianga que sepa muy bien fazer, para que tome Resy- 
dencia dicho Juan esquivel, para tomarla qual dad comysion 
que vieredes que convyene qual dicho Juez Resydencia 
mandareys que hallare culpante dicho juan esquivel traya 
preso ante vosotros, qual terned preso muy buen recabdo 
enbiarme eys Relacion las cossas culpas que contra hallaren 
para que vos envie mandar que sobre cada cossa dello ouierdes 
vosotros confio, que ello enbio con presente 
una cedula dicho almirante, para que despues que vosotros ayays 
fecho tomar resydencia dicho juan esquivel provea ally otra 
persona, que tenga nombre gouernacion admynistracion 
dicha ysla conforme sus preuilejos. 
Rey. 
los dichos. 


Indif. Gen., Reg., Lib. gen. Real. ord., nombram., December 1512 
1512 1518, Est. 139, Caj. Leg. Tom. fo. 


Rey 


Don diego colon, sido ynformado que Juan esquivel, 
que vos enbiastes por vuestro logarteniente ysla Jamayca, serui- 
XXXVI.—NO. CXLI. 


1512 

be 
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dome muy negligente, asi conversion los yndios pacificacion 
dicha ysla como acrescentamiento nuestras Rentas Reales, 
todo otro que vos nuestra parte mandastes que alli hiziese 
susodicho diz que fecho algunas cossas nuestro deseruicio 
los pobladores dicha ysla los yndios della, por qual 
enbio mandar los nuestros Juezes apelacion dessa ysla que ymbien 
tomar Resydencia dicho diego esquivel, conforme como faze 
los que tienen cargo gouernacion estos Reynos por ende vos 
mando que despues que los dichos nuestros juezes ayan fecho tomar 
aya tomado dicha Resydencia, enbyeis una persona vuestro 
nombre con vuestro poder bastante para ser vuestro lugartheniente 
dicha ysla Jamayca, que persona sea tal qual convenga seruicio 
ysla conversion los yndios della. 

fecha log. XII dias del mes diziembre mill quinientos doze 

Rey. 

los 


Indif. Gen., Reg., Lib. gen. Real. ord., nombram., grac., etc., December 1512 
1512 1518, Est. 139, Caj. Leg. Tom. fo. 


Rey 


don diego colon, los nuestros jueces apelacion. 

dezis que esas partes tierra firme ofrescen muchas cossas 
que conviene nuestro servicio que prouean, que determinays 
proueerlas por tener facultad nos para ello, suplicauades 
vos enbiase mandar que semejantes cosas deviades hazer, por 
capitulo vuestra carta particularizays ninguna cossa las que 
podrian hazer para que fuese necesario proueherse, partycularizarades 
algunas cosas por aquellas pudieran sacar las otras que pudieran subceder 
que hauia necesidad proueerse. quando ansy escriuiredes algunas 
cossas generalidad, deveys particularizar algunas por que por 
aquellas puedan sacar las otras; hasta agora vos enbiado 
licencia para que podays enbiar susodicho, para descobrir, porque 
agora otra cosa sino caravela vergantin que dezis que enbyays, 
saluo ella vos enbiasen pedir mas socorro gente man- 
tenymientos otra cossa, porque, como arriba digo, mandare proueher 
desde aca porque que toca para pacificacion poblacion las 
yslas san juan cuba Jamayca para bien acrescentamyento 
desa ysla cossas que para todo ello convengan, por presente doy 
licencia facultad para que podays todos juntamente hazer proueer 
como bieredes que conuenga, ansy seruicio dios nuestro 
nuestro, como bien pro utilidad las dichas yslas pobladores 
dellas, para acabarse descubrir golfo, saber estrecho 
el, para poblar alguna ysla las comarcanas esa dicha ysla, 
ellas oro, para poblar veragua, todo otro que descubrio 
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por persona almirante don xriptoual colon, para poblar que 
descubrieron bicente pingon juan diaz solis, para acabar 
aqui creydo algunos, para algunas otras cossas que bierdes que 
sson conplideras nuestro seruicio que consultallas con nos perdera 
tiempo ansymismo vos doy licencya para que todos juntamente podais 
gastar que fuere menester para armar dos nauios para cada una cosa 
las susodichas, syn esperar para ello mandamiento nuestro; por 
presente mando vos, contador, que libreys para ello todo que 
por todos vosotros, por mayor parte, fuere acordado que deba 
gastar ello vos thesorero mando que que vos fuere librado 
para susodicho cumplays pero quando ansy enbiaredes fizieredes 
algun gasto conforme susodicho, hazernoslo heys saver muy clara 
particularmente, declarando donde como que partes van, 
gasto que sobre ello ovieredes fecho hiziere, todo que mas fuere 
necesario para que pueda seer enteramente ynformado todo ello. 


nientos doze 


Rey. 


por mandado alteza, lope del obispo 
palencia. 


Indif. Gen., Reg., Lib. gen. Real. ord., nombram., grac., May 1513 
1512 1518, Est. 139, Caj. Leg. Tom. fo. 136. 
Rey 


Don diego Colon, nuestro almyrante, visso Rey, etc., los nuestros 
jueces officiales dicha ysla; memorial que enviastes 
dieron alla los ysla Jamayca, cosas que enbiauan demandar, 
aparejo para tener granjerias hazer fruto con ellas, poner senbrar 
para hazer hamacas para los yndios, pues aqui adelante 
cada uno obligado tener una amaca para cada yndio los que touiere, 
para otras cosas seruicio prouecho desa dicha ysla los tratantes 
estantes dicha ysla Jamayca; por ende vos mando que 
vosotros alla platiqueys mejor forma que pareciere que puede 
dar para hazer tener las dichas granjerias proueays deys horden 
que alla todos mejor pareciere para hazer tener las dichas granjerias 
con los yndios della, syn que los ocupen buscar oro con ellos para 
ello hagays las hordenancas que parecieren, los primeros navyos 
que vynieren hazed saber que sobre susodicho hizieredes proue- 
yeredes, para que mande ver proueer sobre que viere que mas 

quanto que pedian que por diez pagasen sal que 
comyesen ovyesen menester, porque tenyan mucha costa por ella 
parte costa del sur porque quiero primero que les conceda 
seer ynformado dicha nescesidad que tienen como que manera 
comen agora dicha sal, vos mando que ynformeys agora todo 
ello, ynbyeys con vuestro parecer para que pueda 
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proueer sobre ello que conviene nuestro servicio bien dicha 
ysla pobladores 

quanto que pedian que los que oviesedes desterrar 
dicha ysla por cosas crimen para otras yslas, que fuesen para aquella 
Jamayca, debeys moderar comutar los dichos destierros que como 
ovieren ser para otras yslas que sean para dicha ysla Jamayca, 
los exesos que ovieren cometido merecieren mayor punicion castigo, 
porque mientras mas gente ovyere dicha ysla mejor podran acres- 
centar hazer las dichas granjerias que ella obieren 


XII 
Indif. Gen., Reg., Lib. gen. Real. ord., nombram., grac., July 1513 
1512 1518, Est. 139, Caj. Leg. Tom. fo. 307. 
Rey 


Don diego colon, nuestro almirante, visorrey, 

7.—en las prouisiones que dezis que hazeis lleuar Jamayca, 
parecido muy bien, dello deveis tener mucho cuydado que con- 
tinuen, pues ansy los que como los que llevan tanto 
fruto prouecho los oficiales que dezis que aveys 
proueydo para que tenga Relacion quenta razon todo ello, 
sido muy bien deveis enbiar los nombres las tales personas 
quien cada uno que salario tiene para que aca les 
mande enuiar sus prouisiones forma los tales oficios; tanuien 
deueys proueer como dicha ysla Jamayca lleuen mantenymientos 
tierra firme. 

parecido muy bien todo que proueystes 
los capitulos que dio procurador Jamayca, porque todo conforma 
casi con que desde aca avia mandado Responder todo ello, como 
avreis visto por despacho que sobre ello enbie que creo sera 

Rey. 

por mandado altega, lope del obispo 
palencia. 


Indif. Gen., Reg., Lib. gen. Real. ord., nombram., grac., October 1514 
1512 1518, Est. 139, Caj. Leg. Tom. fo. 
Rey 


nuestros oficiales que resydis ysla vuestra letra. 

presente ella nuestro, quando aca hizo asyento que alla 
vistes, con francisco garay, sobre las cosas aquella ysla, sabya 
aca que oviese ally tanta cosa como agora parece, pero pues asyento 
hyzo con por mandado que convyene que alla ayudeys 
favorezcays todo que fuere menester, para que aquella ysla 


Arch. Ind. 139, viii, fo. dated July 1520, granting 
salt free householders and hospitals Jamaica. 

This document not dated, but the one preceding dated May 1513, and the 
one following May 1513. 
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lleven castilla del oro todos los mantenymientos que puedan aprovechar 
para dicha castilla del oro, porque para este efecto principalmente 
hizo dicho asy deveys vosotros solicitar dar priesa desde 
con vuestras cartas dicho francisco garay, macuelo nuestro 
thesorero aquella ysla, para que asy hagan, para ello dalles todo 
fauor ayuda que pudieredes supieredes, avisarme eys contino 
del oro tened muy grand cuydado ... 

Rey. 

Refrendada del secretario conchillos. 


XIV 
Indif. Gen., Reg., Lib. gen. Real. ord., nombram., grac., etc., November 1514 
Anos 1512 1518, Est. 139, Caj. Leg. Tom. fo. exxv. 
Rey 


francisco garay, nuestro poblador ysla Jamayca: los 
aquella ysla para prouecho nuestra fazienda, que habreys 
hallado ella quando ella llegastes, porque segund todo aquello 
asyento que con vos tomlo harto mas aventajado que aca pensaba, 
fuera razon moderarlo luego porque tengo por muy cierto que 
aca dexistes deseo que teneys seruir quise moderallo 
hasta primero ver vuestro parecer moderacion que deva hazer 
para que esto haga como cumple nuestro seruicio con 
vuestro, syno que contenteys con razonable, pues mouisteis 

por otra scriuo vos nuestro thesorero desa ysla, que 
ynbieys todos los mantenimientos otras cosas que puedan aprouechar 
los castilla del oro; mucho vos encargo mando que aquello 
pongais toda diligencia recabdo posyble auisadme continuo 
que ello hizierdes las otras cosas que cargo. 

fecha leon veynte ocho nouyembre quynientos catorze 

Rey. 

Refrendada del secretario conchillos. 


Simancas, Secular, Gobierno, Papeles pert. buen gobierno April 1515 
varias Islas America, 1515 1594, Est. Caj. Leg. 1/27. 


alteza. 


dize que llego aquella ysla otubre del dicho afio que 
parece que tierra della muy buena sana byen 
tenplada que ella oro, porque puesto mucha 
diligencia buscar que ponra mas; que tierra aparejada 


summary, presented for the king’s decisions. 
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para mucho ganado para labranga yuca ajes mayz aves, que 
ysla para que puedan byuir ella sesenta vezinos que agora estan 
ella dos pueblos que podrian ella mantener mas vecinos 
tanbyen porque tantos yndios como que quando 
ovieren Repartido aquellos vecinos quien vuestra alteza manda que 
den, avran arto que conplir. 
dize que allo aquella ysla dos estancias vuestra alteza, que tenia 
que procure vnos vecinos las quales cargado hasta 
auise agora syete navios, los cinco para tierra firme los 
por ynstru- dos para cuba,! pan cagabi puercos mahiz 
cion. los dos cuba dieron fiado, porque diz que 
avia ningund oro que escriuieron que despues pascua 
hazia fundicion; que los otros cinco por ser venidos 
tierra firme puede screuir vuestra alteza ganancia que puede 
aver. 
dize que los dichos navios cargaron los meses noviembre 
deste presente que las dichas estancias estan 
pye, como vbiera sacado dellas nada. 
que cree que sacaran cada las dichas 
Castellanos, porque ellas CCCLV montones labranga yuca 
ajes mayz, muchos puercos, que cada dia multiplican, que 
tienen costa mas ocho xrisptianos, que andan ellas, que con 
cient castellanos herramientas, con menos, probera cada 
que las camisas que vuestra alteza manda que den los yndios, 
han menester conprar, porque las estancias hazen avn para 
vender que las estancias son muy buenas, conpliendose dos 
mill yndios, porque agora los tienen; que dellas podra probeer 
tierra firme cuba con menos costa que dicho; que parece 
que deve tener ellas vuestra alteza alguna, porque 
perdera mitad que dellas sacare cada ojos vistas, que 
sera bien, podiendo estar las dichas estancias con costa que 
haze saber vuestra alteza, porques asy verdad, para que mande 
que sea que todo que demas como agora esta hiziere, 
perdera vuestra alteza muchos que vbiese dos caravelas 
enplomadas daria mucho Recado bastecer cuba tierra firme, 
porque estando, bueluen muy pocos cavsa broma. 
dize que pidiendo las Rentas vuestra alteza, pidio especialmente 
vnas casas fortaleza que vuestra alteza ally tiene, teniente por 
almirante, para que estoviesen buen Recabdo las Rentas, que para 
las cobrar ovo pedir fabor ayuda los alcaldes que 
como estan puestos por mano del dicho teniente del almirante, quieren 
fazer con tanta diligencia como Razon las cosas vuestra alteza 
que para cada cosa que cobrar tiene andar haziendo Requeri- 
mientos apellidando gentes, que todos tiran seta del almirante 
que dizen que hasta agora conocen otro Rey. 


ojo. 


Velazquez sent for these from Trinidad, where there was famine. See Wright, 
Early History Cuba, 58. 
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dize que los oficiales que han sido aiio, nonbran los que han ser 


que enbie memorial 
las personas que 
alla pareciere ten- 
gan Regimientos. 


otro los llevan dicho theniente ocho Regidores 
quatro alcaldes, toma los que quiere para 
los dichos dize que cumple seruicio 


vuestra alteza que los Regimientos sean perpetuos, 
los oficios alcaldes elegidos por votos que mande proveer vuestra 
alteza. 

dize que pedido los vecinos aquella ysla los diezmos, Rentas 
derechos pertenecientes vuestra alteza, despues que ella estan, 
que escusan, diziendo que hasta agora han estado guerras han 

que tenido arto pacificarla, que deben gozar 

que mande vuestra alteza prober ello. 

que ynformado personas seruidores vuestra alteza, especial- 

que mente Diego Ramirez, que han sido tantas las 

trauajos como ellos dizen, porque cinco 
mataron mas quatro xrisptianos; quando ella 
memo- fueron hallaron mucho comer; dize que dicho Diego 
Ramirez sydo, es, muy buen seruidor vuestra alteza 
suplica haga merced Regimiento villa sevilla. 

dize que los yndios han sido muy maltratados los vecinos aquella 
ysla, dandoles muchos palos agones quemandolos faziendoles otros 
martirios, manera que asy los tratase aqui adelante, avria 
yndios para.dos aiios castigasen que por ello allo presos ciertos 
los quales les dio otra pena castigo syno que 


que hizo bien 
proveer esto. 


-que los oficiales 
que viere maltratar 
yndios los casti- 
mendaren fagan pro- 
cesarlos. 


mas hecharon pena seys castellanos, 
que viendo esto ser tanto deseruicio dios 
vuestra alteza, como garay llegava, que por 
virtud provision para buen tratamiento 
los dichos yndios acordo ynibir lugar 
teniente del Almirante puso dos visitadores, para 
que sean tratados como vuestra alteza manda 


aqui adelante castigaran los que contrario hizieren. 
que Repartimiento daran yndios cada vno, segund persona 


seguira Reparti- 
miento forma 
que lleva pero teniendo 
Respeto los casados 
que trataren con los 
yndios. 


que...... 
sus 
dexen las 
mancebas syno, les 
quiten los yndios. 


para seuilla que 
las hagan. 


como oviere seruido; haze saber vuestra 
alteza que algunos que tienen mas yndios que 
vuestra alteza, que son almirante teniente, 
que tienen cada MDC., mas para que tenga 
tanta cantidad. 

dize que aquella ysla ciertos vecinos 
casados aca estan alla amancebados; suplica 
mande que vengan, alla quisieren estar, 
lleven sus mugeres. 

torna dezir que sera bien que aya dos cara- 
velas emplomadas para probeymiento tierra 
firme que mande los oficiales seuilla que 
las embie. 


These marginal notes are much abbreviated and hastily scrawled. 
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dize que hallado quien aya tenido cargo fazienda vues- 
tra alteza para tomar quenta, que salvador Renteria que 
traxo ally vna nao vuestra que pasamonte 
ojo. dio para que pasase cuba bastimentos, queste 
los paso cierto pan las estancias aquella ysla cuba, 
qual dio todo fiado, que yendo fallecio, 
dexo alla libro quenta dello; que escrito pasamonte 
envye, para que vea que que que visto hara 
saber vuestra 
dada. 
XVI 
June 1515 
por otra suya XII junio 
dize, como Riba, que las dos caravelas que 
tornaron luego por ganado, entre tanto que 
les hazia carga las estancias para llevar castilla del 
que envyo tres navyos cargados que avya las estancias, 
castilla del oro; que que que dello hizo, vera 
vuestra alteza por memorial que envya, firmado diego marque, 
que luego que las dichas dos caravelas con dicho ganado 
las enbyo cargadas que los otros navyos, que asy mesmo enbya 
Relacion, vease. 
dize que terna mucho cuydado del proveymiento tierra firme. 
dize que enbio otra Relacion cierto pan que enbyado ysla 
dio fiado, porque avya oro hasta fundicion; que hara saver 
vuestra alteza que dize que los oficiales tierra firme 
cuba quieren acudir con que les enbian, que dizen quellos 
enbiaran vuestra alteza; dize que les enbiado capitulo 
suplica mande sobrello que sea seruido demas 
Remite carta quel garay scriuen vuestra 
dada. 
(Endorsed Relacion las cartas escritas alteza pedro 


XVII 


Simancas, Sec. Gobierno, Papeles pert. buen gobierno var. 
Islas Amer., 1515 1594, Est. Caj. Leg. 1/27. 


June 1515 


dize que Respondio vuestra alteza sobre partido aventajado 

que sabya que avya aquella ysla; pero que 

que mandase ello que conuenia seruicio. 


secretary’s summary another letter. 
Secretary’s reminder, presumably himself. 
secretary’s summary, prepared for the king’s consideration. 
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que llego jamayca puerto seuilla del mes 
que vera mayo pasado, entregaron las haziendas vuestra 
alteza que envya por memorial firmado del maguelo 
para escriuano mayor minas, vease. 

que por memorial vera vuestra alteza que Relacion que hasta 
agora han hecho verdad, ques mucho menos cantidad que 
dezia, quel cagabi carne vale mucho mas barato que 
apreciaba, que mirado ganado que alla paso que costado 
cuesta pasar, los que esto han hablado ovieran pagar, 
les hiziera ganancia tan crecida como fizieron Relacion vuestra alteza 
que vuestra alteza haga que sea seruicio. 

que del ganado que alla llevo dentro del tiempo que hera obligado, 
quedo dello alla byno XLV vacas dos toros, las ovejas CCXL cabegas, 
con LXXV que quedaron las que llevo, que, como vuestra alteza 
scriuio, pasaran agora conplimiento cient vacas algunas bestias 
buys domados para las haziendas este navyo que buelue por ello 
que segund que cuesta alla vale, buena que enbyo 
otras CCC herramientas para las haziendas, las quales 
aprobechado porque saben labrar con ellas hasta que les 


como hagan; suplica vuestra alteza que del 


del secretario para tenga confianga que bueno leal seruidor 
con deve tener, pues vuestra alteza mando pasar 


poblar aquella tierra que mande que haga 
honrra que merece que allo tantas novedades aquella ysla que 
forgado seruir vuestra alteza, aver paciencia ahunque diesen 
que mande vuestra alteza remediarlo que cada vno entienda 
oficio que puede ynformar vuestra alteza desto dize verdad, 
que dize, que mande castigar. 

dize que como pedro aquella ysla seys meses antes 
quel, causa aver navio que fuese, espero algunos dias hasta 
ver llegava como avya dicho, como paso termino que parecio 
quel yria, que por provision que juntamente con ynivyo 
las justicias, comengo entender todo muy asolutamente, tomar 
para con que hizo hazienda; siruieron cerca quinientas per- 
que tratava tal manera gente, que mucho estouiera 
antes quel llegara fueran todos. 

dize que como hallo que podia mandar todo, que Requirio 
teniente que entregase vna casa que ally ay, que tiene nombre forta- 
leza, con otras dos casas aposento que juan desquivel avya hecho, las 
quales han tenido los tenientes que governavan aquella ysla; quel 
dicho teniente, vyendose tan afligido sus Requerimientos, entrego 
dicha casa los alcaldes que guardasen. 

que como llego quella ysla con muger cassa, sabyendo cosa 
las pasadas, fue derecho quella casa, quel dixo quel 
tenia aquella fortaleza, que avian dado los alcaldes, que visto 
cargo que vuestra alteza llevo como todos los 
tenientes que avyan sido avian tenido aquella casa, 
parecio que hera Razon que toviese el, que prometio dar 
dende pocos dias, entre tanto paso vna casa vezino 


ver asiento. 


| 
| 
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que hablando despues sobrello con dicho maguelo, dixo que 
queria dar dicha fortaleza, que desmesuro muy sobre 
qual dize muchas quexas, como hombre muy mudable. 
dize que desea que todo aquella ysla vuestra alteza confie del, 
para ver hara vyen, pues tyene tanta esperiencia, que hecho 
Repartimiento vuestra alteza manda que entienda ello como 
tiene mandado, suplica mande que haga que diga thesorero 
podeys poblar entender cosa quiero que segund maguelo 
comience, parte dello todos, que, como conocen, syguen 
apetito, algunos porque les promete muy buenos yndios otros dize 
que dara que pues aquella ysla toda manera 
oficiales costa, para ser ally vecinos poblar aquella tierra, 
que enbie alteza seruido que haga fortaleza dara 
hara que horden como cueste poca cosa; suplica por 
tenencia syn salario, vuestra alteza 
quisiere dar, porque sepan todos que vuestra alteza fia mas del 
que alla han publicado, porque dicho que avya alla, que 
avya vuestra alteza. 
que pedro maguelo cargo navyos que vinieron tierra firme 
las dos caravelas quel llevo seuilla, las haziendas quel allo ally 
vuestra alteza, que enbya por Relacion; que cre que hizo todo que 
pudo, pero que como tiene espiriencia, sydo muy poco probecho, 
aqui adelante quel dara quenta con pago; que primer viaje 
las caravelas han menester echalles plan nuevo. 
dize quel tomado nada que sacado las 
haziendas vuestra alteza hasta quel llego, hasta saber voluntad 
vuestra alteza, ques que manda que todo suplica enbien 
mandar que tiene gozar, por quel gastado hasta agora buena 
cantidad dineros syn aver avido Real probecho. 
dize que todas las cosas tierra firme cuba con priesa que 
han dado todas partes proberlos, han venido los precios 
muy vajos algunas tan varato jamayca; dize que 
por falta bastimentos dexara poblar tierra firme que trueco 
desclauos, que avra muchos, entiende ser pagado que llevare 
vuestra alteza, que los terna ally fasta parar los buenos, enbyarlos 
asanto domingo que desta manera hara buena moneda aunque 
que las vacas ovejas paren byen presto, que plaziendo dios 
buena cantidad con las que llevara, porques 
todas las haziendas necesario, que, como parecera 
perdido buena cantidad montones, por aver bien Régido 
preservado, 
dize que segund cantidad yndios que dezia que avia aquella 
ysla, que han podido saver por visitacion los vecinos, llega 
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ella permanezcan ella los primeros que dicha ysla vinieron, 
casados castilla otros solteros, que estos les diese yndios que 
los travajarian mucho por boluerse los casados ver sus mugeres con 
parescido bien que pudiesen, que les dicho que vuestra alteza 
enbien Reparti- manda dar yndios los que ayudaron ganar 
aquella tierra conforme los que oviere, 
calidad sus personas, pero con condicion que los casados traygan sus 
mugeres, los solteros vayan casar las lleven alla, casen 
dicha ysla; que asy hizieren, que todo que ovieren 
granjeado quede para vuestra alteza, que asy piensa que haran 
dicha ysla poblara; suplica que esto estouiere asy hecho, 
confirme por no, que haga, pues seruicio vuestra 
alteza. 
suplica que aquella ysla goze las franquezas libertades que 
fiat que trayga seda syno conforme 
que esto que por aver poco que esta ally, 
dicho Repartimiento, andara toda ysla para ver 
tierra asyento del pueblo otra vanda, 
vecinos fara saver vuestra alteza todo que sucediere 
miento. suplica mande secretario que despache breve- 
mente suso dicho, porque algunas cosas sufran dilacion. 


XVIII 
Ibid. June 1515 
sualteza. 


que enbian por Relacion vuestra alteza las haziendas 
espondida, 
que entregaron garay, firmado sus nombres. 
dizen que para hazer Repartimiento los yndios, ynbiaron los 
yndios questauan syruiendo las estancias los 
sus estancias, que enbiaron las personas bien que les 
parecieron visytar ysla traer Relacion toda gente, por sus 
nombres, viesen heran todos xrisptianos que haziendas tienen, 
que ellos hacen otra visitacion los vecinos aquella ysla, para 
saber quien son quien tratado bien los yndios, que haziendas tiene 
para los mantener, que tanta gente han seruido, que naborias (sic) 
casa tienen, para ver esta visitacion conforma con que los otros 
Visitadores que sabido numero los yndios, haran Reparti- 
miento enbiaran vuestra alteza Relacion todo. 


que poblacion los dos pueblos hara como 
vuestra alteza manda. 


The issued obedience this decree dated July 1515, Arch. 


secretary’s summary. 


del, 
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dize que las caravelas vuestra alteza despues que fueron castilla 
del oro vna dellas vyno dias porque estouiesse per- 
diendo cargaron puercos para enbiar cuba, 
que supieron que avya que partiria luego que 
punta ysla espafiola cargar yeguas, porque gane algund 
flete queste viaje haze dias; que menester adobar 
para enbiarla castilla del oro, que vino alla brumada aquel puerto 
muy 

que caravela que fue otra, quatro meses que 
partio que supieron que vyno sobre aquel puerto, conocio porque 
hazia mucha agua que enbyaron piloto que sabe tierra, para que 
truxiese, han sabido que cren que con las muchas brisas 
que otra que enbyan agora cargada, veniendo 
aderegara, que enbyara cargada castylla del oro, puercos 
carnes algund cagabi ahunque desto, scriuen alla, que poca 
necesidad, porque mucha harina; que despues adobada otra 
caravela, enbyara castilla del oro con que alla escriven que 
mas necesidad porque vna yda otra venida, probean 
quel gouernador oficiales han escrito que mejor asy que 
juntas, que probera contino aquella tierra, ahunque 
asta agora ayan perdido alla mucho las cosas aquella ysla. que 
aqui Advierte abra buena diligencia Recabdo, que esta jente 
hecha tierra sana, ternan con que pagar que alla 
que porque alla tres caravelas enplomadas, cren que verna alguna 
dellas cargar tanto que las otras venida luego des- 
pacharan con todo que pidiere. 

que hecho Repartimiento enbiaran mineros con muy muy Recado 
para saber oro aquella ysla, como vuestra alteza 
manda. 

dada, etc. 

(Endorsed Jamayca—A alteza. 

Relacion las cartas francisco garay maguelo XII 
junio DXV. 


ydem 


bien. 


bien. 


Simancas, Secular, Gobierno, Papeles pert. buen gobierno February 1522 
var. Islas Amer., 1515-1594, Est. Caj. Leg. 1/27. 


todos los sefiores que presente vieren, que nuestro sefior prospere 
guarde yo, Juan torquemada, escriuano publico esta villa 
seuilla, desta santiago del mar oceano, doy fee fago verdadera 
Relacion como vna cuenta que paresce que dieron capitan 
francisco garay, teniente governador esta ysla por sefior almi- 
rante, pedro macuelo, thesorero magestad della, que valian 
las haziendas alteza esta ysla, los veinte tres henero mill 


The second muy’ has taken the place some other word. 

Arch. Ind. 139, fo. cédula’, dated February 1515, inform- 
ing Velazquez that Jamaica has been named Santiago, because the admiral (Columbus) 
gave this name the time was the said 
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quinientos diez seys quel catolico Rey gloriosa memoria 
fallecio, qual dicha quenta Relacion paresce que dieron gonzalo 
salmeron, por virtud vna cedula! Reyna, juana, del 
Rey, don carlos, hijo, nuestros ante alonso paredes, escriuano 
publico que fue desta dicha villa, segun ella paresce firmada 
nombre, seys pliegos papel horadados, que cuenta quel dicho 


Capitan dio estan apreciadas ciertas haziendas conucos puercos 


otras cosas, que alteza tenia esta dicha ysla tiempo que dicho 
sefior capitan fueron entregadas, veynte seys mayo mill 
quinientos quinze las quales fueron avaliadas tasadas por diego 
camargo gonzalo perez, visitadores, diego Rodriguez Rodrigo 
alonso, alcaldes, con juramento que dellos publicamente fue tomado, 
segun dello fee dicho alonso paredes, asy mismo 
fue tasado por los suso dichos ciertos ganados vacas ovejas, quel 
dicho sefior capitan traxo esta ysla tiempo que ella vino, antes 
enbio, thenor los quales dichos apreciaron cada vna cosa dellos, segun 
esta asentado dicha cuenta, quatro capitulos della, son los siguientes. 

paresce que fue entregado dicho sefior Capitan, fazienda 
alteza melilla, veynte seys mayo mill quinientos quinze 
sesenta tres mil cinquenta montones labranga, los cinquenta 
mill yuca, que avia los diez seys mill conusco los treynta 
cinco mill nueve tres quatro meses, fasta seys; doze mill cin- 
quenta montones ajes nuevos, que son todos los dichos sesenta tres 
cinquenta montones, que valieron, segun tasa juramento los 
dichos alcaldes visitadores, tienpo que entrego dicho 
capitan, trezientos pesos oro; los puercos que dicha estancia 
estavan otras ella anexas, quatrocientos las baratijas 
casa con los cinquenta pesos, que monta todo segund dicho 
sietecientos cinquenta pesos oro DCCL pesos. 

paresce que fue entregado dicho sefior capitan francisco 
garay, fazienda alteza pimienta, sesenta ocho mill tre- 
zientos quarenta quatro montones yuca ajes, todas hedades que 
entiende dello comer seys meses fasta ocho dos meses 
tres; fue tasado por los dichos tasadores trezientos diez pesos; 
chicos ques todas hedades, dozientos veynte cinco pesos; los 
buhios baratijas casa ciento cinco pesos, que monta todo seyscientos 
quarenta pesos oro. DCXL pesos. 

yten: paresce por otro capitulo que dicha cuenta, que 
fueron avaliadas setenta ocho vacas mayores syn tres toros, 
quel dicho sefior capitan traxo esta ysla tiempo que ella vino santo 
domingo, enbio antes quel biniese, para meter dicha 
veynte dos pesos oro cada que montan mill sietecientos 
diez seis pesos oro, las quales fueron avaliadas por los dichos alcaldes 

paresce por otro capitulo cuenta que fueron avaliadas 
por los dichos alcaldes visytadores, dozientas cinquenta cinco ovejas, 


Ibid. vi, fo. dated August 1516. 
Farms, worked natives. Native huts. 
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quel dicho capitan traxo para dicha dicho tienpo que 
vino esta ysla enbio antes que ella viniese, tres pesos oro cada 
cabeca, syn los carneros que con las dichas ovejas traxo enbyo para 
padres. que montan sietecientos sesenta cinco pesos oro. 
pesos, 

Fecho sacado fue este traslado los dichos capitulos aprecios 
oreginales, veynte dias del mes hebrero del nascimiento 
nuestro saluador yhesuxrispto mill quinientos veynte dos 
testigos que fueron presentes ver leer concertar los dichos 
aprecios horeginales las dichas faziendas ganados con los dichos 
capitulos oreginales con este dicho Xrispoual castro pero 
herrnandez herador, vecinos desta villa, diego herrnandes, estante 

signo tal testimonio verdad. (Notarial seal.) 

Juan torquemada escriuano publico. 

(Endorsed Avaliacion las hasyendas jamayca. 


Indif. Gen., Reg., Lib. gen. Real. ord., nombram., grac., etc., August 1519 
1518 1526, Est. 139, Caj. Leg. Tom. fo. 
Rey 


francisco garay, nuestro capitan, repartidor isla 
vuestra letra veinte siete agosto DXVIII aiios, 
que truxo iohan lopes torralua, nuestro contador desa isla, relacion 
que las cosas desa isla enbiastes, qual vos agradesco, tengo 
seruicio que todo mostrays voluntad obra que soi informado que 
sienpre tobistes servicio del catolico rey, sefior, asi vos mando 
continueys, especialmente poblacion desa isla, conversion buen 
tratamiento los indios della, que principal desseo intencion, 
teniendo por cierto que siempre terne memoria vuestra persona ser- 
vicios para vos mandar fauorescer hazer merced que ellos merescan. 

mui bien parescido provision socorro que dezis que aveis 
hecho desa isla los que residido residen villa Arla, tierra 
firme, los del darien, pan mantenymientos, vos tengo 
servicio vos mando que siempre tengais especial enbiar los 
mas mantenimientos que pudierdes dicha tierra firme, las partes 
lugares que vierdes que son mas nescesarios, por manera que esten 
nescesidad, por horden que vos esta dada. 

asymismo parecido mui bien vos tengo servicio cuydado 
que aveis tenido que los caciques indios desa isla fuesen industriados 
dotrinados las cosas nuestra sancta fee Catolica, quictados apar- 
tados los rrictos malas costumbres pecados, que dezis que bibian 
estauan, aver fecho aprender leer escribir sus hijos los caciques, 
las otras cosas nuestra fee, porque, como digo principal deseo 
intencion cuidado Catolica Reina sefiora mio, que los caciques 
indios desas partes sean dotrinados industriados nuestra sancta 
fee Catolica, para que salben sean muy bien tractados mantenidos 
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biban multipliquen mucho, vos mando encargo que dello tengais 
especial cargo cuidado probeer que guarden las hordenancas 
que agora nuevamente sobre ello avemos mandado fazer, certificando vos 
que ninguna cosa podeis tanto servir como esto, allende del 
deseruicio que rrescibiria que otra cosa hiciese, yra sobre vuestra 
conciencia que este caso faltasedes hazer, qualquyer descuydo 
que ello toviesedes, sobre ello vos encargo conciencia sienpre tened 
cuidado avisar como provees del fruto que ello 

pueblo villa seuylla que dezis que mudastes del asyento 
donde estaba donde agora, esta paresce muy bien, por todas las 
causas que vuestra carta dezis, asymesmo determinacion que 
teniades, mudar otro pueblo oristan adonde los vecinos los 
demandavan, parescido bien, pues como dezis, darles conten- 
tamiento, provision que hizistes que estobiesen fechas labrancas 
mantenymiento para quando pueblo oviese mudar, fue mui 
buena como persona espirimentada asi tened cuydado que todo 
que oviere hacer sea con acuerdo mirandolo primero, porque 
pueda forgar. 

mucho holgado que dezis que aveis hecho que todos los vecinos 
desa isla casasen, que diez doze que estauan por casar procurarian 
que hiziesen mesmo, del ayuda que para ello, para que hagan casas 
piedra, les aveis fecho hazeis todo que les ofrescen, qual 
vos tengo servicio, asi vos encargo hagais, que por bien que 
les las mill cargas cacabi que dezis que les queriades 
dar, para ayuda los gastos las minas pormedio (sic) pues, como 
dezis, nuestro sefior plazido dar demostracion minas oro 
esa isla, por servicio mio que vos trabajeis que descubra, como hazeis, 
teniendo siempre cuidado que por esto los yndios rresciban ningund 
mal tratamiento, sino que ovieren ellas trabajar sea con mucha 
moderacion como agora haze las grangerias, conforme las 
hordenancas 

fortaleza que aveis hecho hazer essa villa seuylla, vos 
tengo seruicio cuydado que aveis tenydo dello, pues hera nescessaria 
creo que ella tan buena como dezis, asi hecho merced 
thenencia della, como vereys por provision que con presente va, con 
qual asimesmo confirmacion vuestros oficios cargos que 
esa ysla teneys; las otras cosas que enbiastes suplicar, porque 
cuando vino vuestra carta estaba todo proueido, ovo lugar. 

las cosas que nombre esa ysla enbiastes suplicar mandare 
ver proveer mejor que aya lugar, que por cierto tengo voluntad 
poblascion asy mandare que sus cosas sean 
favorescidas los vecinos della resciban toda merced que aya logar. 

barcelona veinte nueve agosto mill quynientos diez 
nueve 

rrey. 

Refrendada del secretario cobos sefialada los obispos burgos 


Compare this with the marginal Vien’ which, no. xvii above, approves 
the slave-trading business conducted for the king’s profit. 
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The Authorship Townshend’s Historical Collections’ 


parliament for Bishop’s Castle, Shropshire, 1597 and 1601; 
and had died the year 1680 there appeared 
what ostensibly was posthumous work his, entitled Historical 
exact Account the Proceedings the Four 
last Parliaments Elizabeth Faithfully and Laboriously 
Collected, Heywood Townshend Esq; Member 
Parliaments and this was reprinted 1682, along with 
Sir William Monson’s description the wars with Spain, under 
the title Megalopsychy. From the Historical Collections pro- 
ceeds Townshend’s fame and his place the Dictionary 
National Biography. That the authorship the book is, however, 
fictitious, part least, one first suspects because two 
editorial insertions, the one passage the preface, where 
amongst the journals which the volume contains, particular 
praise claimed for the very last collected Townshend 
worthy Member that Session ’,? and the other sub-heading 
restricted this last journal, ‘Collected Heyward 
Townshend, one the Members the said House 

When the work analysed, its extraordinary resemblance 
D’Ewes’ Journals makes confirmation the suspicion possible. 
the eight journals which the Historical Collections contain, all 
but two, the lords’ journal 1597/8 and the commons’ journal 
1601, are akin the journals D’Ewes’ collection. the 
first place they follow the practice which adopted grouping 
together the readings two more bills, only one two 
which are named, the case entry December 
1597, which reads, six Bills had each them one reading 
which the last being the Bill for the true making Daggers, 
was read the second Identical grouping found 
both works, the number and the titles bills entered 
and the author Historical Collections abandoned the conven- 
tion the two exceptional journals 1597/8 and 1601, 
evident that copied and did not invent it. is, fact, one 
several devices distinctive and have examined 
all the sources his Journals without finding elsewhere. 
This, however, only one point resemblance. would 
possible cite, from each the six journals, passages that are 
editorial redactions comments, and yet are common both 
compilations. Thus introductory paragraph D’Ewes’ 

Dict. Nat. Biogr. 127; The Visitation Shropshire 1623(Har- 
leian Soc.), 465; Wood, Athenae Oxon. 724. 


Historical Collections, preface. 173. 


HISTORICAL 


lords’ journal 1588/9 repeated practically word for word 
the second author, except for the exclusion brief 
Then both insert the same long editorial note 
the appointment attendants the upper house joint 
committees for bill; and both return the discussion 
February comment all but identical.? the commons’ 
journal that session report given D’Ewes the 
Speaker’s presentation February and this, with some few 
omissions, finds place the Historical Its prove- 
nance interesting. The official commons’ journal that Ewes 
used contained such few words and blank page 
indicated where might have Nor the meagre report 
the account which D’Ewes had characteristically manufactured 
for his own lords’ journal, elaborating the official entry with 
the help precedents and his need refer only 
one other the many passages that might quoted.’ his 
commons’ journal for 1592/3 D’Ewes includes note the 
Fitzherbert election case, which recapitulates the facts 
the case and ends stating that ‘received now last the 
Judgment the House, which inserted out the aforesaid 
Anonymous Journal manner and form whereupon 
enters the judgement. The note and recapitulation appear 
the Historical Collections, and does the concluding state- 
ment, except that terminates with the word ‘Journal’. But 
the judgement Nor, after this, will surprise 
arouged reference earlier the same note ‘the often- 
before-cited which has not once before 
been named that work.® thus obvious that the close 
relation between D’Ewes’ Journals and the Historical Collections 
not due derivation the former from the latter. Nor will 
the hypothesis third compilation, common source 
both, bear examination, only for the reason that D’Ewes 
carefully refers his sources, all which can traced, and 
none which upholds such theory. 

D’Ewes’ Journals, pp. Historical Collections, pp. 5-6, 7-8. 

The source his lords’ journal account confessed D’Ewes note the 
manuscript original his Journals (Harleian MS. 74, fo. 291b); but omitted from 
the note edited for the printed Journals (p. 421 

See, however, for the lords’ journal 1592/3, D’Ewes’ Journals, pp. 467 
Historical pp. 49-50. For the commons’ journal 1597/8, the first entry 
January, D’Ewes’ Journals, Historical Collections, 118. For the 
lords’ journal 1601, the note December, D’Ewes’ Journals, Historical 
Collections, the same journal compare also the account the closing 
ceremonies, especially its reference Townshend’s journal. D’Ewes’ 


pp. 618-19; Historical Collections, pp. 149-50. Harleian MS. 75, fo. 
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Six the eight journals the Historical Collections are, then, 
largely abridgements from largely, but not entirely. 
The author had other sources him which referred, refer- 
ence occasional, however, capricious. Thus 1592/3 
evident that from February March the commons’ 
journal derived directly from the anonymous member’s 
journal, which D’Ewes, too, had made use but March 
and thereafter, for apparent reason, the text becomes again 
epitome D’Ewes. also the lords’ journal 1588/9, 
February D’Ewes’ text was arbitrarily abandoned, supplying 
only six words the rest the day’s entries being 
drawn most probably from manuscript abridgement the 
official lords’ journals made Robert Hence where 
D’Ewes groups the two bills read this day, naming one only, 
both are entered separately the Historical Collections. 
may now turn the two journals which have far been excepted 
from our analysis, the lords’ journal 1597/8, and the commons’ 
journal 1601. both the which Townshend 
was member, kept diary the commons’ proceedings. 
The later diary considerable value, and that which serves 
the commons’ journal 1601 the Historical 
printed full there, with only few omissions and those 
perhaps unintentional, and justified its special subheading 
which have already referred. Townshend’s diary the 
1597/8 parliament less elaborate than his later and 
appears the Collections only through the medium 
D’Ewes’ Journals where inadequate use was made it. 
Strangely enough the manuscript copies the diary appear 
usually conjoined with composite lords’ abridged 
probably from Bowyer’s abridgement, with the addition the 
lord keeper’s opening speech, taken from separate manuscript 
report. this lords’ journal which constitutes the second 
the exceptional journals the Historical Collections. And 
may proceed enumerate the sources that compilation. 

D’Ewes’ Journals (the manuscript, and not the published 

version).” 


which the Parliament was continued’. Cf. D’Ewes’ Journals, 
Historical Collections, Inner Temple, Petyt MS., no. 536, vol. vi, 252 
(Bowyer’s abridgement). 

Concerning this abridgement, see Miss Jeffries Davies, ahte, xxviii. 531. 

There are number manuscript copies the diary the British Museum. 
Possibly the best text Stowe MS. 362. D’Ewes made liberal use the diary, but 
this was not his sole source, his 1601 commons’ journal differs from that Historical 
Collections. 

The British Museum copies are, Cotton Titus ii, Stowe 362, Hargrave 278. 

This also true the case manuscript belonging the earl Winchilsea, 
which kindly allowed examine. 

important distinction, for there are deficiencies the published journals. 


4 
4 


COLLECTIONS’ 


abridged and composite lords’ journal for 1597/8. 

Townshend’s diary the commons’ proceedings 1601. 

The anonymous member’s diary the commons’ proceed- 
ings 1592/3. 

Bowyer’s abridgement the official lords’ 

The authorship the Historical Collections now simple 
problem its negative side. D’Ewes’ Journals were compiled 
least six years after Townshend’s death proof 
enough that Townshend had direct concern with the work that 
bears his name. Indeed, the body the first journal the 
book, there reference—derived, course, from D’Ewes—to 
King James, and our present Soveraign his 
which could not have been written man who died 
1623. know, however, evidence which throws light 
the author’s real identity. Sir Roger Twysden borrowed D’Ewes’ 
Journals 1645 and compiled abridgement from them,* 
but the principle his selection was very different from that 
followed the Historical Collections, that his name need not 
associated with the work. Then Paul Bowes, who published 
D’Ewes’ Journals 1682, was writing for the loan the manu- 
script originals the journals September 1678,° 
very shortly before the publication the Historical Collections 
was responsible for the book said have published 
Journals 1682 without permission their owner, Sir Wil- 
loughby There is, however, little real authorship 
the Historical Collections that its secret probably not worth 
penetrating. What does matter that the sources the book 
should known, and especially its relation D’Ewes’ Journals. 
Owing the lack official commons’ journals from 1584 1601, 
constitutional historians have been unusually large measure 
dependent upon these two unofficial compilations, that the 
need critical review their character may regarded 
fundamental later Elizabethan parliamentary history. The 
present note enables concentrate textual criticism upon 
D’Ewes’ volume, realizing that such stupid blunder his entry 
the quashing forty-eight bills Queen Elizabeth 1597/87 
not less likely blunder because appears also 
Historical Collections. NEALE. 

all the manuscript copies that have the 1597/8 lords’ journal (source 
no. above), several days are missing (6, 16, December; 21, 23, January 
February). Apparently they were missing also the copy used the author 
Historical Collections, for consistently each these days entered only single 
bill. Evidently these entries were taken from Bowyer’s abridgement. 

Historical Collections, D’Ewes’ Journals, 422b 

Stowe MS. 359, fo. 13. Harleian MS. 374, fo. 302. 


See Wanley’s note Harleian Catalogue, ii. 312, MS. 1888. 
xxxiv. 586. 
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Reviews Books 


The Hittites. D.Litt. (The Schweich Lectures for 
1918. London: published for the British Academy, 1920.) 


the publication the Schweich Lectures for 1918 Bodley’s librarian 
gives the learned world very adequate monograph that remarkable 
ancient people, the Khatti Anatolia and northern Syria, the rivals 
Ramesside Egypt for the hegemony western Asia, the sculptors the 
remarkable monuments Boghaz Keui and the hieroglyphs Car- 
chemish, and doubt the Hittites’ the Bible. Now that know 
that Hittites and Mitannians had penetrated into southern Palestine 
before 1400 B.c., and lived there cheek jowl with the Canaanite natives, 
there need doubt this identification. The excavations the 
British Museum Carchemish, directed Mr. Hogarth and now 
being carried Mr. Woolley, have lately again turned our attention 
the monuments the children Heth, and the publication 
Professor Hrozny, Vienna university, his remarkable studies their 
language revealed through cuneiform medium the tablets 
Boghaz Keui presents with insistent problem the question 
their nationality. Dr. Cowley delivered his lectures before Dr. Hrozny 
had published the second series his studies, which has carried 
still further his interpretation cuneiform Hittite. And perhaps 
Dr. Cowley was not able full justice Dr. Hrozny’s work note 
the preface admits that the professor has since produced new arguments 
favour his views. 

myself shall not accused any partiality frankly confess 
being very much impressed the Austrian professor’s results. have 
always hitherto thought that the Hittites must non-Aryan blood 
and language, but whether akin the allophylic inhabitants the 
Caucasus the one hand the Minoans the other would 
hard say. Their physiognomy, see faithfully represented 
the Egyptian monuments, was not like that the Minoans. Yet the 
curious parallels between Hittites and Etruscans and the Italian rather 
than Greek traits the Minoans pointed Italian connexion for 
both. And now Dr. Hrozny tells that the Hittites not only spoke 
Aryan language, but one that looks more like Latin thaa anything 
says they said kuitkuit for quidquid, for example. Now Dr. Hrozny 
well known most capable and learned scholar. His 
transliteration the language the Boghaz Keui tablets open 
criticism doubt whatever. And the language reads Indo- 
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European and first cousin Italic, then causa finita est: the Hittites 
were first cousins the Italians. And that case, what sort language 
did the Etruscans really speak? Was Aryan after all? Look Larthi 
Atharnies, the noble lucumo who stands relief slab from his 
tomb the Florence Museum: not Hittite, high boots, pigtail, 
and any rate first cousin the warrior who guards relief 
the gate Boghaz Keui? And then the lituus and the skull-cap the 
Hittite flamen Yasili Kaya! Dr. Hrozny right, there are de- 
velopments store. know that the neighbouring Mitanni was ruled 
this time Aryan-speaking aristocracy, and that Aryan princes 
ruled Palestine this time side side with Hittites. Indo-Europeans 
were ‘in the air the time, Dr. Cowley says (p. 45). But this 
difference appears exist between the Indo-European (?) Hittites 
and the contemporary undoubted Aryan rulers Mitanni and possibly the 
Kassites that whereas, Dr. right, the Hittites spoke western 
Aryan language akin Latin, the Mitannians and possibly the Kassites 
spoke eastern Aryan languages akin Sanskrit and old Persian. The 
Mitannians venerated Indra, Varuna, and the their names have 
the Iranian elements Arta- and gift the Sun’, 
the name Palestinian chief the Amarna letters, another, 
and the Kassites appear have called the sun and ‘god’ 
Slav According Hesychius the Phrygians called 
Zeus Bagaios 

Dr. Hrozny right, therefore, would seem have the Hittites 
one Indo-European population coming from the west through the Balkan 
peninsula, the Mitannians and Kassites another coming from the east, 
more probably from Turkestan than through the Caucasus. However, 
Dr. Cowley does not think that Professor Hrozny has yet proved his 
point that Hittite really Indo-European, and the matter is, course, 
still sub judice. Dr. Hrozny reads the Hittite cuneiform Indo-European 
itis least reasonable suppose that the language the hieroglyphs 
the same that But not yet know this so: 
may yet appear that while the cuneiform language Aryan that the 
hieroglyphs not, and that the hieroglyphic language the real non- 
Aryan Hittite speech, the other Aryan lingua franca western origin. 
Against such supposition might advanced the view, proposed 
Dr. Cowley, that the hieroglyphic inscriptions, which are commonest 
the Syrian dominion the Hitfites and are most evident Carchemish, 
whereas they hardly appear Boghaz Keui, are reality later date 
than the cuneiform, which they eventually (p. 38). know now 
from the Cappadocian Semitic cuneiform tablets (which are not con- 
fused with the Hittite cuneiform tablets) that Semitic dialect written 
cuneiform was use the Halys-land least early 2500 B.c. was 
from the users these tablets, obviously, that the Hittites learnt write 
their tongue cuneiform. But not the least probable that the 
Hittites, after having used cuneiform, should have invented and adopted 
clumsy ideographic picture-writing. This going against all probability, 
and against all that know the development writing elsewhere. 


| 
| 
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it, the face it, likely? have consider not merely the 
facts, but also the probabilities. The fact that continuous hieroglyphic 
inscriptions occur Boghaz Keui Euyuk does not prove that the 
Hittites did not possess continuous hieroglyphic script the time they 
were built, the face the probability that they invented their 
national system hieroglyphs long before they became acquainted with 
the foreign cuneiform. For all know, they may have written hieroglyphs 
skins before they took the more convenient Babylonian method 
incising cuneiform signs clay tablets. 

may turn out, therefore, that the hieroglyphs, the old national 
writing the Hittites, were used express their non-Aryan tongue. But 
this does not seem the face probable. may yet have con- 
fess, pace Dr. Cowley, that Dr. Hrozny right, and that the Hittites spoke 
and wrote both hieroglyphic and cuneiform west-Aryan language, 
any rate tongue, whatever its origin, with strong west-Aryan admix- 
ture. Dr. Cowley makes most interesting contribution the study 
the hieroglyphic system his attempted decipherment several 
the inscriptions (pp. ff.). For this starts anew with fresh reading 
the famous bilingual Boss Tarkondémos which leads him make 
rather far-reaching interpretations other inscriptions. Space fails 
which discuss his readings length. One welcomes every new 
attempt interpretation with interest, confident that time the key 
will found, and that the inscriptions Khatti will eventually read 
with certitude. ‘Many shall and fro and knowledge shall 
increased.’ Meanwhile congratulate Dr. Cowley his ingenuity and 
labour this matter, which adds one the number workers 
this field, Sayce, Jensen, and Campbell Thompson being the most 
notable. 

Though does not believe that their language, reads 
the hieroglyphs, was Aryan, Dr. Cowley does not commit himself 
the precise ethnic affinities the Hittites. notes (what 
myself unable see) Mongolian traits the Egyptian representa- 
tions Hittites: curiously Mongolian type the pigtail 
the lack hair the face.’ The Hittite pigtail certainly was pigtail, 
and not liripipe; but pigtails and glabrous countenances are not 
necessarily Mongolian attributes. The Hittites doubt shaved the face, 
both the Minoans and the Egyptians did and, remarked note 
334 Ancient History the Near East, ‘if are seek for 
ethnic connexions for the Hittites the score their pigtails, one can 
find them their own time and neighbourhood the Minoan Greeks, 
who wore their hair their waists and evidently often pigtails.’ The 
twisted plaited pigtail obvious method disposing long hair 
that has been vogue among males various times and places from 
the Hittite and Minoan the fourteenth the Greek athlete the 
sixth century B.c., and from the German dandy knight the thirteenth 
the ordinary young European man his own hair’ the eighteenth 
century A.D., well the Chinaman yesterday; and the Chinese 
only adopted the fashion the beginning the seventeenth century 

But Dr. Cowley does not really think that the Hittites were Mongolians 
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the next page tells that believes two races have existed 


and represented, the one the Egyptian, the other the native 
sculptures, the first dolichocephalic and probably Mediterranean, the 
second brachycephalic and Armenoid. This might held tally with 
the theory the two languages, Aryan and non-Aryan, the land 
but does not appear probable that the monuments, whether Egyptian 
form, and the Hittites depicted the Egyptians seem Armenoid 
enough type, especially the famous figure illustrated Dr. Cowley 
his fig. 14a (p. 29). One would expect them the Armenoid 
rather than the Mediterranean type, but probable enough that both 
short-heads and long-heads coexisted Asia Minor. One would certainly 
associate Aryan speech with short-heads rather square-heads’; and 
Hrozny right would seem probable that was the Hittites that 
were the ancestors the modern Anatolians, whose resemblance the 
German the Alpine type has, been noticed many, 
new ethnology, the course the late war the East. They are 
ultimately the same Aryan-speaking race. But whether Dr. Cowley 
right wrong his rejection Hrozny’s view, can all thank him 
for having given these lectures useful summary our knowledge 
the Hittites and suggestive attempt interpretation their 
inscriptions. may perhaps regret that has not given more 
lengthy appreciation the purely archaeological evidence, that the 
actual excavations Boghaz Keui, Saktjegeuzi, Carchemish, and else- 
where, far has yet been published; but probably considerations 
space militated against this. this connexion Mr. Woolley’s article 
‘Hittite Burial the Liverpool Annals Art and Archaeology, 
vol. vi, should read those who are moved Dr. Cowley’s book 
further study Hittite archaeology, and Mr. Hogarth has now given 
important contribution the dating Hittite monuments the 
introduction his Hittite Seals (Oxford, 1920). Hatt. 


Introduction the Study Terra Sigillata. and 
Pryce. (London: Longmans, 1920.) 


barely twenty-five years ago since the appearance Dragendorff’s 
article Terra Sigillata the Bonner Jahrbiicher systematized the 
study the red glazed pottery, popularly known Samian ware, produced 
the Roman provinces Gaul and Germany. The work which 
now before provides the first comprehensive study the subject 
which has appeared English. book that will warmly welcomed 
Roman archaeologists, particularly those concerned with Roman 
Britain. The importance terra sigillata does not rest upon 
its artistic merits. Among the hundreds potters who were engaged 
its manufacture, Libertus Lezoux stands out almost alone creative 
artist. was best poor man’s substitute for silver Arretina 
spernas vasa monemus the failure the wares Gaul 
establish any permanent footing Italy was due chiefly the superior 
wealth the latter province. Terra sigillata has different value for the 
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archaeologist. Thanks the amount attention which has been paid 
France, Germany, and this country the past twenty-five 
years, has become the most easily datable object Roman excavations. 
sure chronology has been established for it. dates the commence- 
ment the occupation site certainly coins fix its termination, 
and probably more reliable than coins determining what may 
called the internal chronology settlement. And this due the 
close study names, forms, and ornament. give Déchelette number 
‘the laughing around the base Rabbi Ben Ezra’s cup; 
observe around its rim order grim’, and classify 
Dragendorff, form 37, recognizing once, despite the inadequacy 
the description, typical decorated pot the Antonine 
period. 

The extent the recent literature terra sigillata can gauged 
from the very useful bibliography appended Messrs. Oswald and 
Pryce’s work. But (except outline Dragendorff) Samian pottery 
has never before come under general treatment. Déchelette’s monumental 
Vases céramiques ornés Gaule Romaine disregards plain ware well 
the products the German, they are here called the East Gaulish, 
factories. The latter are still imperfectly known English students. 
Although the important pottery centre Rheinzabern has been fully 
investigated Ludowici, there yet German equivalent 
Déchelette, and the scattered memoirs Knorr and other workers 
the same field are not readily accessible. Messrs. Oswald and Pryce have 
consequently done great service producing book which 
the potteries eastern, well those central and southern Gaul, 
and which embraces plain well decorated forms. Arretine ware and 
its precursors are properly excluded from their work except far 
necessary for the study provincial ware. 

Investigation into terra sigillata may said have proceeded from 
potters’ names pottery forms, from forms ornament, and, the 
department ornament, from figure types decorative motifs. One 
the features the present work its comparative neglect figure designs 
and the attention paid varieties purely decorative ornament. Take, 
for instance, ornament apparently monotonous and the 
ovolo ‘egg and tongue’ pattern—Browning’s skull things order 
grim’: plate xxx shows 126 typical varieties. precisely this 
subordinate detail which may yet prove the surest clue assigning 
sherds their respective factories and periods. The study terra 
sigillata advancing rapidly, our acquaintance with the history the 
manufacture becoming intimate, that the construction historical 
dictionary Roman potters merely matter time. The germ 
such work found our authors’ fourth chapter. Readers can 
expand that chapter for themselves out other parts the volume 
help the full index potters’ names 280. is, fact, only 
digging into the book and continual reference its plates that one 
comes appreciate the mass detail which contains. Only may 
one grasp its utility furthering the study subject which merely 
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Passiones Vitaeque Sanctorum Merovingici (Scriptorum Rerum 
Merovingicarum tom. vii, pars 2). Edited and 


Levison. (Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Hanover: Hahn, 
1920.) 


THE first part the seventh volume the Scriptores Rerum Merovingi- 
has been very quickly followed the second part, which con- 


cludes this portion the The only saint’s life which con- 


tains the earlier life Richar (on which Alcuin’s life based), part 
the preface which part The rest the volume (apart 
from the Addenda) occupied the interesting Libellus 
Claromontanis, lists kings with most valuable dissertation the 
regnal chronology Dr. Krusch, which the results the researches 
himself, Levison, the late Julien Havet, and others, which 
the old chronology connected with the name Mabillon has during the 
last forty years been almost entirely overthrown, and which have hitherto 
had sought scattered periodicals, are brought together syste- 
matic form; the texts that part the work the so-called Aethicus 
which relates the Franks and the kindred Origo Francorum Bonnen- 
sis; and Conspectus Codicum Hagiographicorum, which less than 
842 manuscripts containing lives Merovingian saints and other kindred 
documents (the exact limits are not very clearly defined) have been with 
amazing diligence catalogued Dr. Levison, with introduction 
which the nature the collections contained different classes 
manuscripts and the relations between them are clearly and scientifically 
set forth. This conspectus differs from the valuable Bibliographia Codd. 
Hagiographicorum, published the Bollandists, that instead being 
arranged under the names the saints merely give list 
manuscripts each life actual descriptive catalogue manuscripts 
arranged under the names the places where they are now preserved. 
This ends the volume proper, and followed appendix the first 
six volumes Dr. Krusch supplying information the subject the 
texts there published which has been obtained since those volumes 
appeared. the Acts the Seven Sleepers Gregory Tours, which 
vol. Dr. Krusch edited from earlier editions only, having been unable 
find any manuscripts, new text given; the other texts only 
collation newly-discovered manuscripts has been published, though 
the case Gregory’s Miracula, which Dr. Krusch has now found 
manuscripts containing earlier form text formerly known him 
only from the editio princeps, the collation which occupies thirty-two 
pages, cannot but wish that had been found possible re-edit 
the text. The fascicule ends with two royal catalogues previously 
omitted, three pages Addenda, and index the volume. far 
the most important parts the present fascicule are clearly the chronology 
the kings and the Conspectus Codicum, and regretted that the 
latter least could not have been issued separate form. 

The chronology great utility and admirably done that 
reluctant point out any defects it, and that more especially since 


See ante, xxxv. 438. 
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the only blemishes which can find relate the form rather than 
the substance. not clearly understand the intention collect 
all the authorities which the dates given are but, is, must 
note that the intention has not always been carried out. are told, 
for instance, that Chlodovech died ‘511 post Oct. 29’; but, though 
evidence given that did not die earlier than October 511, find 
none that his death occurred during that year. not died 
511, but only point out that the evidence for the fact not given 
the text. similar omission occurs the case Chlothar II. the 
preface the Chronologica are given interesting discussion the 
obscure events which followed the death Sigibert III, which 
Dr. Krusch recapitulates and amplifies his own argument vol. 90, 
the evidence charter Pertz, Dipl., 91, that Dagobert was 
not tonsured and sent Ireland immediately after his father’s death, 
but reigned least till his fourth year (659); but Dr. Krusch himself 
notes that there was war between Neustria and Austrasia 656/7, and 
that the followers Grimoald are described the Neustrian king 
though, Grimoald was then still ruling the name 
Meroving king, difficult see how this can be, and notice taken 
the inconsistency. really quite certain that the old interpretation 
the charter wrong? Dagobert reigned four five years before 
his deposition, seems very strange that should have reckoned 
the years his second reign from his restoration, Certainly, the old 
chronology maintained, the difficulty filling the six years between 
the death Sigibert and the accession Childeric remains, and 
Dr. Krusch’s chronology has therefore much said for it; but 
explanation the reference the war 656/7 required. 
the preface the life Richar note that the list previous 
editions, given the case all other lives, and this more 
unfortunate since the reference Poncelet’s discovery this 
earlier life not clearly stated that his article (Anal. Boll. xxii, 173) 
contains the text. must again, review part call attention 
the irritating practice giving unintelligible references. How can 
any one understand what the three references 477 refers 
have notion where look for the article there mentioned, though 
connexion with the chronological question discussed above 


ses Luttes Philosophiques, son Influence. Par Cur. 
Préface Picavet. (Paris: Leroux, 1920.) 


this book have attempt determine the place Psellos the 
history thought, and this, the case Byzantine philosopher, 
amounts recognizing that the Byzantium regard ancient 
learning was not merely that some least the Byzan- 
tines played more active part. Preliminary the conclusions reached 
the character Psellos philosopher, have chapters the 
contemporary civilization and intellectual conditions Byzantium, 


. 
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Psellos’ life, education, and career, his relation the Byzantine 
Academy founded Constantine Monomachos, and his non-philo- 
sophical writings. The last three chapters are devoted his work 
philosopher. The author has consulted not only the published work 
Psellos, but also unpublished philosophical writings preserved the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. His general conclusion that Psellos carried 
the traditions the Neoplatonists, and especially Plotinus, rejecting 
however their tendencies towards demonology and magic. The author 
gives his idea Psellos’ mental attitude 197 


Cette évolution Plotin qui s’est opérée dans sens d’un affaiblissement 
caractére propre grec, répugne Psellos. Les idées inspirées par peur, 
les sentiments qui dépriment dégradent pensée humaine lui font horreur. 
aime que vie soit libre, douce pleine joies. Rationaliste avant tout, veut 
des idées qui puissent répondre raisonnement. 


Much, however, the evidence for Psellos’ repugnance magic derived 
from the speech against Kerularios, and seeing that only four years later 
was writing encomium this same patriarch, neither speech can 
taken very seriously. easy, too, exaggerate the humanism 
his remarks the classics show that his esprit grec was always 
esprit grec byzantin. His taste for rhetoric led him prefer Euripides 
find Sophocles much better. His verdict 
rather the prig than the hellenist. 

also not easy share the author’s estimate contemporary 
letters. particular his praises the poetry John Kyriotis, surnamed 
the Geometer, are out all proportion. almost absurd compare 
his hymns the Virgin, frigid and pedantic lists epithets metre, 
the last arranged alphabetical acrostic, the Salve 
Regina the western church. Even higher praise given his Confession 
and his Verses toa Musician. these the first rhetorical exercise 
bad elegiacs, and the second the poet expresses the fear that ships will 
wrecked heedlessly dancing his music. this poem which 
Mr. Zervos mentions (p. 87) example Psellos’ impressions pro- 
last chapter, ‘Influence Psellos sur les philosophes byzantins 
les savants Renaissance’, touches very difficult ground. The 
neoplatonic doctrines Psellos are traced the later Byzantine age, and 
Gemistos Plethon, and from him the platonists the Italian 
renaissance, especially Ficino. This raises question into which national 
feeling cannot but enter, and western likely feel that the played 
Byzantium here exaggerated. The stimulus Greek learning 
course not question, and Mr. Zervos has shown that was not only 
ancient texts that the Italians received, but learned tradition, upon 
which such scholars Psellos had left their mark. much agreed 
Italy received the contents the storehouse the ancient world. But 
hard much further than this. The contrast between the creative 
power Italy and that all the Byzantine age too great for 
possible seek the source energy outside Italy. Mr. Zervos’ view 
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Ainsi, grace Psellos aux disciples qu’il avait formés, les Byzantins ont conservé 
pendant Moyen Age, transmis aux savants xv° siécle, les doctrines Aristote 
surtout celles Platon des Plotiniens, qui sont base Renaissance, 
Car Platon des Alexandrins fit sentir xv° siécle, non 
seulement sur philosophie mais encore sur les lettres les arts. 


The words base Renaissance overstate any just claim that can 
made for Byzantium. similar overstatement found 
dans Constantinople For the rest there can 
nothing but thanks for this book, and hoped that the author 
will fulfil the wish expressed the introduction, and give 
history Byzantine philosophy from the closing the school 
Athens. The book provided with classified bibliography, index, 
and Table des Matiéres full useful analysis the argu- 
ment. 


Chapters the Administrative ‘History The Wardrobe, the 
Chamber, and the Small Seals. Tout. and ii. (Man- 
University Press, 1920.) 


instructive volumes are instalment work which has 
been long preparation. Some their conclusions were provisionally 
and shortly formulated the fifth chapter the author’s Place 
Edward English History (1914), and the appendixes that work 
contain materials which every reader the Chapters should consult. 
The Household Ordinance 1279, which the longest the new docu- 
ments published the Chapters pp. 158-63), must collated with 
the Ordinances 1318 and 1323 which are printed the Place 
Edward (pp. 270-318). The new descriptions the Wardrobe and the 
privy seal under Edward are partly based upon 
the lists household and wardrobe officials which are given the earlier 
work (pp. 353-7). The main idea which has led Professor Tout these 
researches explained the introduction the new book 

Even under modern conditions, administration more important than legislation 
the middle ages, when legislation was small amount and largely declaratory 
character, the administrative side history bulked immensely larger (Chapters, 
4-5). 

represents, elsewhere puts it, reaction against the doctrine 
that parliament the central point our medieval constitution; 
reaction which has been stimulated the example French medieval 
students such Langlois, Morel, Déprez, and Viollet. discuss the 
relative importance legislative and executive the middle ages would 
carry far beyond the limits review. will only remark that 
the tendency with which Mr. Tout identifies himself not confined 
students the middle ages, but abundantly illustrated recent 
work the fields Greek and Roman history. Whether 
merely one more symptom sceptical reaction against 
century liberalism, whether really based upon new and deeper 
conception the nature civilized government, time alone can show. 
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Meanwhile, may cheerfully admit that one result the tendency 
encourage the exploration some exceedingly difficult aspects 
medieval history. The work will certainly fruitful results, even 
does not exactly justify the guiding idea the explorers. The special 
problem which Professor Tout proposes extremely interesting, 
understand him rightly. What kind administration would England 
have possessed the middle ages the policy Henry III, Edward 
and the abler favourites Edward and Richard had not been 
thwarted opposition which was predominantly baronial? The 
answer which these volumes suggest that the control national finance, 
and the business authenticating royal commands: addressed all 
administrative officials, would have been transferred from the exchequer 
and the chancery the wardrobe the chamber, that is, some 
branch the king’s household. Stubbs, true, has long taught 
think the constitutional history the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies running battle between court party and constitutional 
party. But leaves considerable uncertainty the precise 
aims the court and the precise methods which the courtiers attempted 
evade the control great council and parliament. Mr. Tout takes 
behind the scenes, and shows the mechanism the new machine 
which was designed put the court programme into execution though 
must admitted that his documents not allow make very 
precise inferences the nature the programme itself. 

The Household Ordinances, which have already referred, show 
that the new bureaucracy had not developed imposing scale the 
year 1279, when the financial staff the wardrobe consisted treasurer, 
controller, and four other clerks; nor any great expansion the 
department visible the Ordinance 1318. But the latter part 
the reign Edward this handful clerks proved themselves capable 
managing the larger half the national expenditure. They were not 
statesmen original views, but they were expert financiers, sufficiently 
esteemed rewarded retirement with bishoprics other valuable 
And their department had traditions behind it; for had 
played considerable réle early the reign Henry III. The ward- 
robe, true, did not often attract the attention thirteenth-century 
The records its activity are found scattered about 
the Public Record Office and the manuscript collections the great 
English libraries though many them have been printed calendared, 
one before Mr. Tout had attempted take stock them materials 
for institutional history, and there are whole series—notably the Issue 
Rolls, the wardrobe accounts, the privy seals, the wardrobe debentures— 
which have only been calendared indexed provisional fashion. 
One cannot too grateful for the skill and labour which has expended 
blazing track through this jungle. Naturally has warn again 
and again gaps his evidence, the tentative nature some his 
deductions, the importance questions which has been obliged 
leave open. one man can hope clear the whole this immense 
subject. But great feat have indicated the right lines inquiry, 
and have made such extensive survey the available sources. 


| 
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The history the wardrobe separate department the household 
probably begins with the reign John. Here find one isolated reference, 
letter close January 1215, the rolls the wardrobe the 
king orders that they are inspected discover what Flemings are 
still waiting for their fees restored them (Chapters, 167 n.), 
Before the date this document only hear the wardrobe place 
safe deposit for the king’s clothes, his valuables, and his private archives, 
But our document evidently refers enrolments contracts between 
John and his foreign mercenaries and suggests that the remuneration 
mercenary troops was becoming the concern the wardrobe. 
clearly the case the next reign. The wardrobe account for the years 
which Mr. Tout has printed for the first time (Chapters, 233-8), 
refers the wages and the annual fees and the allowances knights and 
serjeants considerable and regular item wardrobe expenditure. 
John’s letter also illustrates the overlapping wardrobe and exchequer 
chancery which conspicuous the reigns his successors 
information which desires searched for not only the rolls 
the wardrobe but also those the exchequer for the time the 
ex-chancellor, Walter Grey. 

back behind the reign John, find that the wardrobe 
merely branch the king’s and this last the only depart- 
ment the king’s household, apart from the chancery, which seems 
any political consequence the reigns Henry and Henry 
The chamber was the parent stock from which the treasury and the 
exchequer had sprung; and down the time the Constifutio Domus 
Regis (1135) the treasurer seems still regarded official the 
chamber. The Pipe Rolls Henry show the king’s chamber 
solidly organized institution, with staff chamberlains and inferior 
officials, which controls the receipts and issues the privy purse. 
Already was good opening for ambitious clerks orders. the 
second half the reign Henry find, the chamber’s staff, future 
Rouen (Walter Coutances). the early years John the chamber 
appears still important; and 1208 find that the small 
privy seal the king specially appropriated chamber business 
(Chapters, 153-4), that the chamber officials need longer the 
chancery obtain writs under the Great Seal. But the evidence the 
Mise and Praestita Rolls shows that, under John, the wardrobe fast 
becoming independent organization which, the chamber. 
payments can made from the exchequer, and that already dis- 
charging functions which seem have been previously monopolized 
the chamber. Early the next reign the wardrobe ceases dependent 
the chamber, and the latter relapses into obscurity until revived, 
for his own purposes, Edward II. Mr. Tout does not offer explana- 
tion the eclipse the chamber between 1218 and 1307. But seems 
probable that the motive those responsible for this palace revolution 
was desire emancipate the clerical experts the wardrobe from the 
control chamberlains who were always laymen and often, not 
invariably, held the office hereditary right 
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The history the wardrobe under Henry III specially connected 
with the names Peter Rivaux and Peter Rivaux 
was charge the department the years 1219-24, and 1257-8. 
held the same office continuously from 1241 1254. Rivaux 
seems been responsible for policy encroachment the 
province the exchequer. his first term office find new practice 
obtaining block grants from the exchequer for the wardrobe expenses, 
and these grants increase magnitude from year year. his second 
term combined his wardrobe office with that treasurer the 
exchequer and appears have carried extremes practice, which 
find incipient stage the wardrobe account causing 
taxes paid into the chamber instead the exchequer (Chapters, 
221). was thrice turned out office the constitutional party, 
but was not, after 1234, regarded dangerous man for the barons 
did not insist upon his banishment 1258. Chacepore was thoroughly 
insignificant, except for the accident being office during the wasteful 
and futile Gascon expeditions 1242-3 and 1253-4. times war, 
when the king was foreign soil, the wardrobe once became the 
great spending department and Chacepore handled larger sums, and 
incurred greater burden debts for his master, than any keeper the 
wardrobe before Droxford, whose privilege was finance the wars 
Edward from 1295 1307. the development the wardrobe between 
1216 and 1254 was due any deep-laid policy, may suspect that the 
policy was not hatched Rivaux but rather Peter 
des Roches, the uncle (or perhaps the father) Rivaux, who was pro- 
moted the control the wardrobe soon Peter des Roches was 
firmly established power the death William Marshal. 

The Barons’ War led temporary diminution the consequence 
thewardrobe. There clause the Provisions Oxford which prescribes 
that all the issues the land shall paid into the exchequer. This 
shows that the barons had some inkling the wardrobe’s past encroach- 
ments and, though the wardrobe accounts for the next six years not 
show any great reform the scale royal expenditure the relations 
wardrobe with exchequer, Simon Montfort appears have made 
drastic changes the wardrobe during the first seven months 1265. 
appointed one his own party, Ralph Sandwich, knight and lay- 
man, keeper the wardrobe; and cut down the receipts the 
wardrobe one half, that the royal income was only about £2,500 for 
seven months. But Montfort’s policy was soon reversed this other 
fields. the years 1274 1280 the average receipts the wardrobe 
were £24,000 year; and the average rose steadily through the reign 
Edward until reached £70,000 the time John Droxford. 
this last period Mr. Tout remarks that the exchequer seems have abdi- 
cated favour the wardrobe, and that the Issue Rolls are little more 
than record payments the wardrobe ii. 96). This may 
may not have been due deliberate design the king’s part. 
must remembered that the time was one continual wars, and that 
the wardrobe had been for some time past the recognized war treasury. 
rather than new policy, may account for the vast 
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operations Droxford’s time. had been the intention the king 
the wardrobe for the exchequer the permanent finance 
department, should have expected him put his ablest minister 
the head the wardrobe. This did not the critical years 
the reign kept Walter Langton, his chief adviser, tht exchequer, 
Droxford, the head the wardrobe, was apparently man quite 
inferior calibre who, except routine financier, counted for nothing 
the administration. just possible that Langton was given the 
treasureship because the formal duties that office were expected 
light, and leave him free for more important work. But there was one 
great responsibility which still rested the exchequer, and which Edward 
never attempted take away. This was the keeping the accounts 
receipts, and the holding account the agents through whom the 
revenue was collected. Although, towards the end the reign, large 
part the revenue was paid directly the wardrobe the sheriffs and 
other collectors, these payments were always made virtue authoriza- 
tions from the exchequer. Formally also the wardrobe was still bound 
present its accounts receipts and expenses for audit the 
The obligation was evaded Droxford’s time, perpetual postponements 
the date for presentation his accounts were audited slow degrees 
the course the next reign. But Mr. Tout doubtless right attribut- 
ing the break-down exchequer control ‘the hopeless disorder and 
confusion the finances king who was habitually overspending his 
income and postponing the day settlement (Chapters, ii. 126). 

pass over the period conflict between Edward and the 
Ordainers, because the attitude the latter towards the household 
clearly explained Mr. Tout’s earlier work. is, however, worth while 
examine the policy pursued the Despensers and their allies the 
years 1322-6. find least three important attacks the bureaucracy 
the household this period. (1) The exchequer was thoroughly 
reformed Walter Stapeldon (1322-5), and its control over the 
wardrobe was tightened 1324 the ordinance Westminster. This 
ordinance revived the rule the Ordainers that all issues the land 
should paid into the exchequer. brought under the direct control 
the exchequer the great spending departments the household which 
had hitherto accounted the wardrobe. insisted the prompt 
presentation the exchequer all wardrobe accounts which were still 
arrears, and named fixed date (14 October) which the accounts 
future years were presented. (2) Robert Baldock, who was 
chancellor between 1323 and 1326, succeeded, while remained 
office, subordinating the privy seal the chancery, the simple 
expedient placing the hands chancery clerk. Further 
completed the severance the chancery from the household making 
the clerk the hanaper accountable the exchequer instead the 
wardrobe. (3) The forfeited estates rebels, which from the beginning 
1321 the middle 1322 were being systematically placed under 
the control the resuscitated chamber, were handed over the exchequer 
July 1322. the Place Edward (p. 152) Mr. Tout argues, from 
the evidence these measures and the establishments passed the 
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parliament May, 1322, that the Despensers were and remained reformers 
the end. But his new inclined stress the contrast 
between the Despensers’ policy and that the expert civil servants, 
such Stapeldon and Baldock, whom they had taken into partnership. 
The Despensers were prepared, thinks, sacrifice the wardrobe and 
the privy seal the new spirit conservative reform, but only con- 
dition that they were allowed extend the authority the chamber 
and new secret seal, the special seal the chamber, which first made 
its appearance 1313 (Chapters, ii. 325). justifies this statement 
interesting survey ii. 348-60) the operations the chamber 
under the younger Despenser. shows that the Despenser policy had 
been some extent checked Stapeldon’s insistence the subjection 
most the forfeited estates exchequer control. The average gross 
revenue the chamber estates the last years Edward was only 
about £2,000. But the chamber accounts suggest that Despenser and 
his subordinates made considerable profit out their connexion with 
the chamber system ii, pp. 355, 357-8); and clear that the 
staff and the activities the chamber increased considerably under the 
new régime. seem perceive two conflicting interests factions 
the royal party. Stapeldon and Baldock think that the power the 
Crown should asserted and maintained through the old organs 
administration, the chancery and the exchequer. The Despenser faction 
are unwilling let the fruits victory entirely the professional 
administrators and endeavour reserve for themselves least one 
sphere influence and one field for peculation. 

Mr. Tout promises two more volumes, which will continue the 
history the wardrobe 1399, and will deal specially with the great and 
privy wardrobes and with the small seals. hope that will able 
fulfil his promise shortly, for the first and second volumes give indica- 
tions that some his most interesting results have still disclosed. 
Pending the appearance the index rather difficult full justice 
the earlier volumes, which, owing the nature the subject, are 
intricate plan, and contain number interesting digressions side- 
issues. have not attempted beyond the main thread Professor 
Tout’s investigations and only fair warn the readers this review 
that there hardly any branch our medieval constitutional history 
which not, one way another, elucidated these Chapters. 

Davis. 


Chartularium Bononiensis. Documenti per Storia Uni- 
versita Bologna dalle origini fino secolo and iv. 


Commissione per Storia dell’ Universita Bologna, 
1913, 1919.) 


chartulary being edited with extraordinary thoroughness. Masses 
documents are being published, most them eztenso, which are 
only very remotely connected with the history the university. Thus 
vol. have number documents from the monastery Sant’ 
Agnese Bologna, which throw light upon the university beyond 
VOL, XXXVI.—NO. 
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occasional mention professor’s name action which professor 
scholar was engaged. There are some licences export books, 
interesting giving the titles the books the private library 
student. The acts the legate, Cardinal Lodovico Fieschi, contain 
information the salaries paid various doctors 1412 and 1413. 
interesting notice that this time the had been 
‘totally destitute famous doctors who were citizens Bolognese 
origin, and collapsed’, that the students were threatening leave for 
better staffed universities. Such were the consequences the attempt 
establishing largely hereditary professoriate the restriction the 
principal chairs Bolognese citizens and the limitation the number 
Bolognese who might promoted. The documents printed from 
the registers (Vatican and Avignon) Pope Gregory are more 
directly connected with university history. Many them relate the 
Collegium Gregorianum founded Bologna that pope 
Privileges were naturally showered upon the papal foundation with 
lavish hold benefices absence (whieh throws light 
upon the question the meaning poverty’ when applied 
members college foundations), choose their own confessor 
ordained any catholic bishop, exemptions from degree fees, faculty 
absolve each other for ‘light injections hands’ upon clerk not 
amounting effusion blood’ (all assaults clerks were 
cases reserved the apostolical see), and on. The statutes 1377 
are printed interesting feature the provision two 
masses, one before the morning lecture ‘sine cantu’, the other sung 
mass) afterwards attendance one the other compulsory (p. 295). 
Scholars are confess three times year and communicate least 
twice. The whole organization the college is, was usual Italian 
colleges, imitation the highly democratic constitution the uni- 
versities. The rectorship annual office; and, although this was 
college containing scholars, chaplains, and servitors, the rector 
need not more than years age. Gregory was native 
Limoges, and the scholars were partly Italians from the states 
the church and partly from the Limoges country; interesting 
notice that the treasurer had always Frenchman: did the Gallican 
pontiff think Italians ‘mere babes finance’ was their moral 
qualities that The rector might put servitors the 
stocks (cum ligneis compedibus). Scholars here had separate rooms 
about the time when England, New College for instance, such 
luxury was reserved for doctors divinity. These are the only college 
statutes have seen which infirmary forms part the building, 
medical attendance provided for, and scholar died college (but 
noticeable how completely the chaplains priests are regarded 
level with the college servants. scholar assaults priest servant, 
suffer one day’s bread and water for second offence, two days 
only the third expelled. But priest servant assault 
scholar, expelled forthwith. Musical instruments are allowed, pro- 
vided they are used ‘moderately’. There list offences for which 
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expulsion was the penalty the first offence interesting notice 
that this did not include theft from the college unless the goods stolen 
exceeded the value theft from individual was pardonable 
the value three librae Bononienses. 

Volume consists large mass ‘notarial acts’ from the 
Archivio Bologna. Many them are deeds and documents 
relating proceedings all kinds, contentious and non-contentious, 
more less connected with the bishop’s court, dated from 1319 1389, 
and are related the university only far one more the parties 
concerned was doctor scholar—wills, acknowledgements debts, 
proceedings for the recovery debts, loans, leases, conveyances, excom- 
munications, absolutions, proxies, institutions, &c. Like every such 
collection medieval documents, they are full curious sidelights upon 
medieval life. Some these documents show that the opposition the 
medieval church usury was not much dead letter some- 
times supposed. find, for instance, executor ‘commissary’ 
deceased person repaying sum gained usury before distributing his 
goods (p. 132). rather startling find two cases rapid succession 
beneficed clergyman resigning his living account his marriage 
(uxoratio, pp. 143, but course need not necessarily have been, 
and doubt was not, major orders. The documents most closely 
connected with the inner life the university are series records 
the private examination’ and the public examination’ actual 
graduation doctors. some cases the votes are given, and occasionally 
doctor votes against the candidate. One votes uti studeat per 
annum another more bluntly pessime obiectionibus, ideo non approbo, 
sed (p. 82). There puzzling feature connected with 
some these records. The chancellor the university Bologna 
(except for theology) was course not the bishop but the archdeacon 
yet some cases (not all) recorded that the examination took 
place the presence representative vicar’ the bishop and 
representative the chapter (p. would seem probable that 
this was during the vacancy the archdeaconry the temporary absence 
the archdeacon. 

For the general history universities these volumes not supply 
much new material, simply because the statutes and the other more 
important documents have already been printed, but still there are glean- 
ings which help fill gaps our knowledge and unnecessary 
insist their value for local history and biography. Very occasionally 
have noticed slips the kind which suggest rather errors the press 
than actual misreadings the text, e.g. ‘fatam albam’ for ‘fabam’ 
(iv. 211). 


Les Trésor Charles IV. Publiés par 


(Documents Inédits sur France. Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1917.) 


THE financial administrative system the grew 
later than that the English Crown, and took time before resulted 
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complete differentiation between the fiscal apparatus the royal 
household and that the state. Yet the early fourteenth century 
had attained elaboration almost approaching that its English 
counterpart, and thenceforth offers interesting points comparison and 
contrast with our own system. Unluckily the materials for the history 
French state finance, never perhaps quite complete the records 
our exchequer, have suffered terribly from neglect, from dispersion, 
from the ravages fire, and from wanton destruction during the Revolu- 
tion. Hence there are long and continuous series like our great 
exchequer enrolments. However, sufficient samples various types 
financial records still survive, enable scholars painfully trace the 
development and explain the nature the system. Accordingly, when 
historians set work the subject their first object was reproduce 
its general features. Such efforts have resulted the publication such 
books MM. Petit and Gavrilovitch’s Essais Restitution des plus 
anciens Mémoriaux Chambre des Comptes and Langlois’s 
edition Robert Mignon’s Liber Inventorio Compotorum Ordinariorum 
Aliorum. From these can gather the nature the general process 
French finance, and learn what sort account-books and records were 
one time preserved the financial operations the later Capetians. 
Their publication has been followed some the actual accounts them- 
selves. When more these have been made accessible print, the 
atmosphere conjecture and controversy which has until lately sur- 
rounded the history this branch the French administration will 
some respects cleared up. Already Colonel Borelli Serres has done 
much plot out the ground. The work Jules Viard will afford 
much material for more detailed and definitive survey the field 
French finance. 

the early fourteenth century three organizations stood out clearly 
the confusion. There was the camera denariorum, now definitely the 
financial authority the royal household. There was the camera com- 
potorum, already sedentary Paris and the supreme controlling authority 
all matters finance. There was also the regis, itself become 
stationary Paris, with its separate staff two treasurers, changer, 
treasury clerk, and subordinate officials, who jointly formed corpora- 
tion, the familia thesauri. This organization was distinct from the 
chambre des comptes, though had intimate relations with it, acted 
common with it, and was considerable extent subordinate and 
dependent upon the higher body. comparisons were not misleading 
when conditions, though analogous, were different, should not 
far wrong saying that the French treasury stood the chambre des 
comptes something like the relation that our receipt’ 
stood our exchequer The main difference that, while 
the English bureaucracy proudly emphasized the unity the exchequer, 
French officials seem have considered treasury and accounts’ 
separate organizations. 

The treasury, like our exchequer receipt, had its own sets books, 
and prominent among these were the treasury journals, which formed, 
Colonel Borelli Serres has well said, ‘le premier élément toute 
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comptabilité them were copied out the transactions between the 
treasury and the various accounting officers, the from the north, 
the sénéchals from the south, the royal officers charged with missions, 
the financial chiefs the king’s and queen’s households, and great 
variety individuals corporations who owed something the Crown 
whom the Crown was itself indebted. Such method the journals 
had was simply chronological. The transactions each day were recorded 
under the heading that day. But under the daily entries were con- 
fused receipts, expenses, and elaborate credit transactions which the 
accountants were duly credited with sums that they had been authorized 
expend and their amounts set off rigidly against the dues and taxes 
which they had collected. English language the journal, though 
form somewhat analogous our jornalia garderobe, was both issue roll 
and receipt roll. The result somewhat confusing, but the confusion 
minimized the precision with which the various entries are dis- 
tinguished into three main categories. All treasury receipts are set down 
such and such person, while the issues are entered the roll 
the name the recipient being recorded the nominative. But the 
bulk the journal devoted complicated operations credit, where 
cash changed hands, but where the accounting officer’s receipts from 
taxation were balanced against the sums had distributed royal order 
from the amounts already collected him. Here the formula cepimus 
supra regem chronicle credits and reddidimus the corresponding 
phrase for the recording debts. follows that the cash transactions 
the French treasury are even more clearly distinguished from its book- 
keeping operations than are those the English exchequer. Indeed 
have only recently been taught understand how much this element 
book credits entered into the exchequer accounts reason our system 
advances tally and the like. follows that both the French treasury 
journals and the English issue and receipt rolls represent not merely cash 
transactions, but current accounts like those which banker keeps for 
his clients, involving each case mere transference balances. 

Besides the journals there were some six other types livres trésor 
accounts which supplemented their limitations. Among these were the 
extractus thesauri, the register the campsor (exchanger cashier), the 
ordinarium thesauri, the compotus thesauri, and the livres des recettes and 
livres des dépenses. These latter two categories accounts were, however, 
preliminary repertories, much corrected, differing kind from the formal 
and orderly receipt rolls and issue rolls our English exchequer. 
may well congratulate ourselves the superior abundance our English 
records compared with the very scanty fragments surviving the 
seven sorts treasury books enumerated Viard. But French 
historians may well credited with the good use that they are now 
making fragmentary authorities. The blind guesswork and wild hypo- 
theses which Colonel Borelli has justly complained represent rapidly 
vanishing stage French scholarship. 

The oldest Journaux trésor extant back the days when the 
Temple Paris was substantially the seat the treasury. Next come 


Recherches sur divera services publiques ii. 104 (1904). 
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the journals 1297-1301, the reign Philip IV. These have been 
already printed, and others only less old are summarized Mignon’s 
inventory. owe Viard the integral publication the two first 
substantial surviving examples these journals. The earlier these 
see the light the later and less comprehensive the two. 
contained Les Journaux Trésor Philippe Valois, issued 
far back 1899 the series Documents Inédits. They cover the years 
1348-9 and show how period war and pestilence attacked the economy 
the treasury. this volume added another type treasury record, 
summary ordinary payments salaries and pensions called the 
ordinarium thesauri 1338-9, discovered the British Museum, where 
was acquired purchase after wonderfully surviving the general 
destruction financial archives carried out the Jacobins. The present 
volume, announced imminent Colonel Borelli long ago 1904, 
has been long delayed for obvious reasons, and only now before us. 
ranges from 1322 1328, and gives complete material for the study 
the treasury transactions the years 1322 1325. Viard has 
given excellent edition these documents. His texts leave nothing 
desired. His index careful and, far have been able 
test it, complete. The only difficulty that, following the traditions 
the series, each personage indexed under his Christian name, that 
the case common names such John have wade through 
good many entries people that not want before can light 
upon the particular John with whom happen concerned. Even 
index subjects seems singularly complete, witness the entry 
which refers no. 10212, which shows how the king’s 
artilliator received 12s. 8d. parisis pro quadam cagia per eum facta 
pro quadam ave regis dicta Papegaut’. parrot 1326 seems have 
been rare and remarkable bird, and worthy costly cage 

Viard’s introduction admirable piece work. Combined 
with his introduction his early volume furnishes with the most 
complete study the operations the treasury. The present intro- 
duction differs scope from Viard’s introduction the journal 
Philip VI, wherein his chief concern was describe the nature, functions, 
and personnel the royal treasury. this volume the happy survival 
the complete journals four consecutive years has enabled him draw 
complete view the receipts and expenses the treasury for the 
years 1322 1325. These amounted average, the receipts about 
£555,000 parisis year, and the expenses about £534,000 parisis year. 
The comparative totals suggest sound finance, but whether all the issues 
and expenses passed through the treasury not, was part 
Viard’s business say. Our natural desire compare these totals 
with their English equivalents, but the time has perhaps not yet come 
when effective comparison can made. Painful experience corre- 
sponding figures the England Edward convinces one the rashness 
laying down dogmatically totals royal expenses and receipts, and 
there reason for believing that the problem France was simpler. 
And even were general comparison practicable, there would the difficulty 
estimating the relative value pound sterling and the pound 
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parisis each particular epoch. The questions exchange demanded 
all the energies the campsor thesauri. They were infinitely more 
complicated than anything have deal with modern times. 

spite obvious differences there are close analogies method 
the financial offices the two kingdoms. English and French records 
alike read officers drawing money pro secretis expensis regis 
pro hospicio regis pro hospicio regine super vadia sua. find the 
Italian bankers hard work and very necessary for the purposes the 
short advances which enabled the Crown pay its more pressing creditors 
before the revenue from domains taxes slowly came in. The Bardi and 
the Peruzzi are active France England, and the Frescobaldi 
had disappeared completely from France there had been ordinances 
for their expulsion England. The Genoese banker knight Antonio 
Pessaigne, after breaking with Edward between 1318 and 1320, here 
revealed active the French service time when England and 
France were drifting into war. interesting how little part customs 
play treasury finance France when they loom large England. 
The chief sums payable under that head come from Italian merchants for 
licences export prohibited commodities, notably English wool, which 
they were suffered take through France paying adequate dues 
the frontier place where they left the kingdom. 


The Sign Manuals and Letters Patent Southampton. 
Harry vols. (Southampton Record Society. South- 
Cox Sharland, 1919.) 


valuable town records this country would rarely copied and 
printed but for the self-denying labours the local scholar, and the 
publications the Southampton Record Society show what may 
done this direction. Such work takes long doing; the volumes 
before us, together with Mr. Gidden’s other books the Southampton 
charters, have apparently taken ten years Transcriptions 
this kind are full minor difficulties, and the work may very wearisome 
when, not unfrequently happens, the document full lawyers’ 
verbiage that much labour yields little nevertheless the impor- 
tance the publication such documents recognized every hand. 
These before show much the peculiar character Southampton, 
the importance its harbour, the presence foreign merchants, and the 
national significance attached its The letters bearing 
Richard sign-manual have interest which always belongs 
everything touching the dramatic personality this king. see 
them the usurper trying coin popularity reviving the restrictions 
the retail trade foreign merchants, or—his throne having become 
unstable—ordering the arrest sowers sedition. One letter deals with 
daring feat Channel piracy, though fail understand this date 
Mr. Gidden’s comment the matter the bales cloth which formed 
part the pirates’ haul the woollen goods were being brought over from 
Flanders manufactured wool was yet produced England.’ 
Another capture pirates mentioned missive Edward IV, 
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where the booty, seized Winchelsea harbour, and consisting cargo 
herring, wax, and Clothes Tapestry work was afterwards disposed 
Southampton. Mr. Gidden hints that the men the last-named 
town were not altogether above reproach regards their conduct the 
high seas. One these royal letters—of intrinsic interest otherwise— 
bears the rare signature Gloucestre’ and dated London the 
day Marche’. Mr. Gidden assigns tentatively Richard’s 
protectorate this, however, cannot be. fourth March saw him 
protector England. Edward died April 1483, and June 
Richard III was king. 

very interesting document, and curiously full names belonging 
distant Warwickshire, the commission which the child, Prince 
Edward, afterwards the Black Prince, appoints (1339) Thomas Beau- 
champ, earl Warwick, Southampton, mentioning 
individually the knights, squires, and archers who formed the guard. 
This earl was, however, not the younger Thomas who fell out with 
Richard and gave his name (Beauchamp) that part the Tower 
London where suffered imprisonment, but his father, who died 
1369 after serving with distinction the French wars. From his county 
the earl brought Verdon Brandon, Pecche Honiley, Lucy 
and from Hartshill probably Hardeshull, though the ancient 
spelling the place and family Hardreshull. From Astley, hard by, 
came too the the company, the earl’s brother-in-law, 
Thomas Astleye, much celebrated for his works piety, for founded 
and endowed the fine collegiate church his native place. Altogether 
the list names great interest. Mr. Gidden puzzled the 
derivation one these—le Ken. Should not read ‘le Keu’, i.e. 
the cook 

the precept for the proclamation the statute concerning measures 
and labourers (11 Henry VII) Mr. Gidden appends useful dissertation 
the purchasing power wages the fifteenth century with view 
challenging Thorold Rogers’s dictum that that period was the golden 
age English labour. difficult matter estimate money values 
past age commodities vary from age age well the standard 
life. And yet the ordinary labourer 1496 seems prosperous 
man. could buy goose (3d.) with the proceeds winter’s day’s 
work, and five summer days’ work (1s. 8d.) would bring him the worth 
flitch bacon, satisfactory purchases even poultry were and 
pigs leaner than to-day. The seems careful—though here 
and there the printer has slipped, giving for processe’ and 
for cedula there are quantity notes. The index 
excellent, and the book should prove valuable the local historian. 

Dormer 


The Lollard Bible and other Medieval Biblical Versions. MARGARET 
DEANESLY. (Cambridge: University Press, 1920.) 


Miss Lollard Bible the first volume series Cambridge 
Studies Medieval Life and Thought’ edited Mr. Coulton: 
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learned book and worthy Mary Bateson Fellow. effect 
answer the theory put forward Cardinal Gasquet that 
the versions now known the Scriptures are, reality, only 
authorized catholic translations the Bible’. refutation this 
theory the book must regarded conclusive and final. Miss Deanesly 
begins with examining the attitude the official church vernacular 
translations and vernacular Bible reading the laity other countries— 
France, Italy, Spain, the Empire, and the Netherlands—and finds 
from the time Gregory VII the end the middle ages uniformly 
hostile. Papal pronouncements were sometimes equivocal and more 
moderate than those local bishops and synods. Thus Innocent 
letter reply the bishop Metz (whom Miss Deanesly persists 
calling archbishop), admits that ‘the desire understanding holy 
and zeal for exhorting accordance with them, not 
reprehended but rather commended but goes that was written 
the divine law that the beast which touched the mount should 
stoned lest, apparently, any simple and unlearned person should presume 
toattain the sublimity Holy Scripture and his commissioners burnt 
all the Waldensian Bibles they could find. Gregory inserted Innocent’s 
letter his decretal such modified form that was even quoted 
the end the fourteenth century implying approval the translation 
works edification, but Gregory was responsible for the decree the 
synod Toulouse 1229 (over which his legate presided), which enacted 
that people shall not have books scripture, except the psalter 
the divine office and they shall not have these books the vulgar 
The decrees Toulouse had more than local authority, and 
similar prohibitions were issued other countries. The possession 
the Bible parts the vulgar tongue, ability repeat passages 
from vernacular versions, was regarded the inquisitors strong 
prima facie evidence heresy. not surprising therefore learn 
that manual religious instruction has been found which recommends 
Bible-reading the faithful laity before the end the fourteenth century. 
The earliest example which Miss Deanesly has discovered contained 
work the Franciscan Otto Passau 1386, and this addressed 
not the laity general but the friends God’, devout section 
the community, who about this time were falling under suspicion 

Miss Deanesly does justice, the one hand, the church’s efforts 
the clergy and instruct the laity the articles the faith, 
and, the other, the ecclesiastical point view forbidding all 
attempts the popularization biblical translations: the church acted 
quite worthy motives deliberate judgement the inexpe- 
diency such The arguments are much the same all periods 
difficulty accurate translation, the impossibility giving the 
meanings another language, the inferiority the literal 
the spiritual meanings, the inability the human intellect 
adequate preparation understand the Bible, and the consequent cer- 
the growth heresy and schism. remarkable find 
before 1272 denouncing the followers Peter Waldo because 
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said that the gospel ought obeyed altogether according the 
letter’. noticed that there accusation wilful perversion 
the text for doctrinal purposes, such one finds the sixteenth century. 
The Waldensian versions were not heterodox themselves, and were 
used the basis vernacular versions which later times were possessed 
orthodox nobles and houses nuns Italy and Germany without 
any suspicion their heretical origin. Another fact which emerges 
that the Waldensians had books Sunday gospels and epistles and 
learnt them heart (see especially 39). These facts have bearing 
the controversy respecting the origin the English translations the 
Bible. This the first time that continental evidence and analogies 
have been systematically used the elucidation the problem. 

England the evidence the existence vernacular versions, 
whether French English, before Wycliffe discussed. the French 
versions Miss Deanesly not very satisfactory: several Anglo-Norman 
Anglo-French French manuscripts are mentioned the fourteenth 
century, but not clear whether these represented one several 
translations. any rate there seems have been very few examples: 
one manuscript belonged monastery, others kings, and one 
John Wells 1361 which further information desirable. 
English prose versions before Wycliffe, apart from the Anglo-Saxon ones 
and the Psalter, Miss Deanesly says there single will which mentions 
English Bible before Wycliffe’s death all: nor there any reference 
one any other historical source’. Even more conclusive than the 
absence any definite extant evidence the silence contemporary 
controversialists. Several treatises the lawfulness English transla- 
tions, which were written the beginning the fifteenth century, are 
printed the appendix. Purvey eagerly sought for precedents justify 
the Lollard Bible, but the only English examples can find are Bede 
and King also man Loundon, his name was Wyring, hadde 
Bible Englische northern speche, wiche was seen many men, and 
semed too houndred yeer olde late Anglo-Saxon version. 

The question the dates and authorship the two Wycliffite versions 
fully and fairly discussed, and the conclusions reached are that Wycliffe 
was the instigator the translations, the first literal and word for word 
translation was being executed Nicholas Hereford and other members 
the Wycliffite circle Oxford and about 1382, and completed about 
1384, the second freer version with the general prologue was the work 
John Purvey and was completed between the beginning 1395 and 
the beginning 1397. These conclusions seem fully justified. Miss 
Deanesly less happy arguing that Wycliffe intended that only lords 
and knights and less lettered priests should use such translations, and that 
was the followers Wycliffe, and not Wycliffe himself, who went 
further and desired that every man should acquainted with the gospels, 
through learning them heart’. Wycliffe himself maintained that all, 
whether priest, knight, labourer, should carefully study the gospel 
that tongue which the meaning the gospel was clearest them’, 
and urged there was ‘no man rude scholar but that might learn 
the words the gospel according his Miss Deanesly 
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not Lollard partisan and perhaps more sympathy with the orthodox 


than with the Lollard point she finds hard understand how 
intellectual like Wycliffe can have inspired genuine religious move- 


ment (p. 225). Her conclusions the origin the fourteenth-century 
English Bible are the result any pro-Wycliffite prejudice but 
the full and fair examination the facts. example may given 
the rewards which sometimes fall the lot the careful researcher. 
Gasquet quoted from strange old contemporary printed 
Foxe the statement ‘that into Parliament, the time King 
Richard II, there was put Bible, the assent the archbishops and 
the clergy, annul the Bible that time translated into English and 
inferred that the church had actually proposed that parliament 
should sanction approved vernacular translation, strange the pro- 


might appear. Miss Deanesly has edited the tract, which 


Purvey, and the correct reading parliment was put bille 
the Bibel 


The provincial council Oxford 1408 decreed that one should 


any translation Holy Scripture his own authority, and pro- 


hibited the reading the Wycliffite versions any future translation 
until that translation had been approved the diocesan provincial 
council. Whether not the suggestion authorized version was 
meant, was certainly not carried out, and substitute for 
the Bible Arundel about 1410 commended Nicholas Love’s version 
the Mirror the Life Christ and authorized its publication the edifi- 
cation the faithful and the confutation all false heretics Lollards 
The bishop Wells 1431 forbade any one translate Holy Scripture 
part into English possess English translations the 
and the reading possession English translations the 
appears among the charges many Lollard trials the fifteenth 
ind early sixteenth centuries. 

Mr. Coulton, general editor, invites corrections and announces that 
full list errata noted each volume the series will included 
volumes. The following errors have been noted. 
Grosseteste died 1253, not 1265; 103, objection might made 
the style the university Paris’; sentence 133 
suggests Bede described his own death the Ecclesiastical History 
135 n., and elsewhere, Miss Graham’s Intellectual Influence English 
Monasticism printed the Transactions the Royal Historical 
Society, vol. xvii (new series), not vol. vii; pp. 141 and 442, Grosseteste’s 
sermon quoted Purvey sometimes called Cura Pastorali and 
extant various manuscripts, e.g. Bodley 36; 163 n., Opus Minor 
164, the only catalogue friary library England far discovered 
that the Austin friars York; 177, William Nottingham 
died 1254, not 1291. The statements about Peter Aureoli 178 
are inaccurate and imply misunderstanding university affairs. 
lecturing the sentences was the duty B.D. When Aureoli 
was chosen the general chapter his order 1316 lecture 
the sentences Paris, means that became bachelor theology 
was promoted D.D. (by papal injunction) 183, 
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Grosseteste did not possess copy the Manuel des the 
script referred merely attributes the work him. The Canterbury 
sede vacante wills would have supplied the names several other 
owners Vulgates (p. 185), and might have led modification the 
statement that ‘in the earlier cases [apparently before 1378 all the 
vulgates were left corporations’. the same page, for Richard 
Chandos read Richard Wyche; the date 1299 after Nicholas 
unknown whether the English Dominicans were bound their constitu- 
tions direct Dominican nuns; known that there was only one 
house Dominican nuns England. may also noted that 
Dominican house Holborn’ was not the scene many prominent 
Lollard trials (p. 287, cf. 235), the Dominicans sold their Holborn 
site (Lincoln’s Inn) 1286. 238 John XXII should John 
291, Peter Payne was M.A., not regent master theology, 1406. 
330 n., earlier instance chantry founded partly for educational 
purposes that Bishop Langley Durham 1414 (Victoria County 
History, Durham, 371); the great majority the chantry priests 
Oxfordshire are described well learned some cases very well 
the note Petrus Johannes Olivi, 404, reference 
Ehrle’s articles the Archiv fiir Litteratur- und Kirchengeschichte might 
added and there seem few misprints Butler’s Determina- 
tion’. One two Miss Deanesly’s generalizations need modified, 
e.g. that the friars were the only lecturers biblical text’ the 
universities (p. 268), and that there evidence that the Bible was used 
for reading the refectories monasteries (p. 174). This statement 
based partly Durham list books qui leguntur collationem. Col- 
latio’ was hour’s reading after supper after vespers, when the rule 
St. Benedict expressly says that the Heptateuch and Book Kings 
should not read will not useful feeble minds hear thosé 
portions Scripture that time’. Bury MS. contains list books 
read mensa servitorum refectorio collationem conuentus per 
totum annum: all these are patristic, except passage from St. John’s 
Gospel. The ‘servitores’ had their meal after the monks, apparently 
the refectory. this the correct interpretation, neither these cases 
bears reading the refectory the convent. the other hand, the 
Consuetudines Cluniacenses give full directions for the reading the whole 
Bible ecclesia and some books are read only church, 
others only refectory, others both: clear that provision was 
made for the reading whole books both the Old and the New Testa- 
ment refectory. The errata here pointed out are mostly slips small 
importance. They not any way interfere with the main argument, 
detract all from the permanent value the 


Litt.D. (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1920.) 


Dr. Murray’s book Erasmus and Luther large one some five 
hundred pages. wants write the growth and 
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takes the two leaders the Renaissance and the Reformation respectively 
order illustrate the march its progress. The book not history 
their times, but its chapters follow the well-marked periods into 
which that epoch divided. The author assumes knowledge the 
events and the turning-points, and obtains for himself free range for 
comment and amplification. There doubt about his information 
but his rather discursive method occasionally distracting, generally 
interesting. thus not book for the uninitiated: and demands, 
the part the reader, besides some familiarity with the period, powers 
concentration and co-ordination which cannot always safely assumed. 
There large apparatus bibliography and reference but these 
not disturb the reading the text. 

The author begins with ‘the mature thought Erasmus’ (ch. 
down the time when man fifty was the intellectual king 
Then follows (ch. ii) sketch the early thought 
challenged the reigning system indulgences 1517. The third chapter 
deals with 1517-21, when begins appear between Erasmus and 
Luther which afterwards developed into mutual distaste. Chapters 
and are concerned with Luther’s excommunication his effort 
re-establish, for the benefit the radicals Wittenberg 1522, some 
shreds authority place the authority the pope which had 
destroyed. then return the growing rift, with comments ch. vi, 
‘the attitude the treatises 1520 and the events 
1521. The controversy described ch. vii, rendered the 
breach irreparable. Luther’s abandonment the people and adhesion 
the princes the Peasants’ War the subject ch. viii, the direct 
result this being rightly held the author have been the substi- 
tution civil for ecclesiastical authority, and spirit intolerance 
for his former habit toleration. Chapter follows the wake 
the reform the church the principle territorialism Cuius regio, 
religio: begun Spires 1526 and finally accepted Augsburg 
1555, though for Lutherans only, not for reformed within the empire. 
Then ch. deals with the opening, all too late for reconciliation between 
papist and protestant, movements for council: which, curiously 
enough, coincide with the decade between the death Erasmus 1536 
and Luther 1546. final chapter ‘On Church and State’ gives 
opportunity for summaries: and there elaborate appendix 
‘The conception progress Classical and Renaissance writers’. 
the sixteenth century, few even its most eminent thinkers entertained 
the 

The book full illustrations the main thesis, and these are drawn 
from extensive reading. The author delights contrasts. points 
out how for the success toleration, two types mind are wanted 
the meditative, make for order; and the destructive, secure move- 
ment. These finds, the one Erasmus, the other and there 
long-drawn-out but interesting comparison between those two great 
and gross but typical Germans, Luther and Bismarck. Dr. Murray 
decisive and yet sound marking characteristics movements, and fixing 
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their turning-points. Thus 1525 Luther was afterwards 
intolerant, but only for Servetus was burnt Germany. 
Toleration, however, was not the child the reformers but the refor- 
men claimed for themselves liberty which they denied others, 
but events ultimately vindicated for all, the principles which the 
reformers were the first proclaim. Germany the reformation was 
authoritative, England conservative, Switzerland democratic; and this 
because was supported respectively the princes, the middle classes, and 
the people conflict with Austria. These differences are well known 
historians, but they are well put Dr. Murray and then there thrown 
large amount reflexion which makes his book well worth the 
attention those who already have some knowledge the subject. 
But lacks concentration, and compares ill, this respect, with such 
book Mr. Beard’s Hibbert Lectures, which deal very much with 
the same ground. 


The Chantry Certificates and the Edwardian Inventories Church 
Edited Miss (Oxfordshire Record Society. 
Oxford Issued for the Society, 1919.) 


Tuis book the first-fruits the Oxfordshire Record Society and sets 
becoming standard excellence. The book chiefly deals with the 
Edwardian Inventories for the county (pp. but includes also 
that part the return made the first all university commissions 
(appointed 1546) which concerns the chantry chapels Oxford itself, 
the Chantry Certificate for Oxfordshire 1548 (i.e. the returns made 
all the endowments which came under the act Ed. VI, cap. 14), and 
the abstract the certificate which was made after that act had taken 
effect for the purpose enrolling the pensions allotted the chantry 
priests and money paid for schools and for assistant clergy. The docu- 
ments connected with the chantries are great interest, though, 
Miss Graham points out her excellent introduction, there are curious 
discrepancies between the returns the number communicants 
the certificate itself and the abstract made 
two three months later. rule the numbers the communicants 
before Easter 1548 are much smaller than those given later, e.g. Burford 
the figures are respectively 544 and 1,000, Standlake and 200. 
Miss Graham thinks that the earlier figures, supplied the parsons and 
churchwardens, were given carelessly, and that when the endowments had 
passed the Crown and there was still the chance saving something 
out the spoil for the they gave quite different figures. That 
plausible hypothesis, but does not, Miss Graham notes, meet 
all the cases, for two instances the figures dropped, Henley and 
whereas the earlier return there were said 1,000 and 
203 communicants those respective parishes, the later abstract 
they are reduced 500 and 140. explanation which accounts for 
all the divergencies that Easter 1548 the parish priests and church- 
wardens made serious and successful effort count the communicants 
and corrected their previous estimates accordingly. 
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The evidence about the Oxfordshire chantry priests themselves 
interesting they compare very favourably with those some counties 
all are described men good conversation and honest behaviour, 
most them are well learned, two very well learned. Here, perhaps, 
not fanciful see the influence university near hand. 
odd, Miss Graham notes, that the ages the chantry priests are, 
fourteen out the sixteen recorded instances, given multiples ten. 
These clergy were not ungenerously dealt with the commissioners 
the matter pensions; they lost their houses and received most 
cases smaller income than before, but they were free seek other 
work. There were only twenty-six chantry priests the whole county, 
most them the towns: seven Oxford, two Banbury, Henley, 
and Woodstock respectively, four Chipping Norton, and the other nine 
Burford, Thame, Witney, &c.; only six were villages like 
Minster Lovel. The appendix giving the list the twenty-six chantries 
and guilds which were existence 1548 excellent piece work, 
principally from the Patent Rolls. Miss Graham has been pains 
supply the names and dates the founders, which the parsons and 
churchwardens 1548 had forgotten any rate neglected return, 
though they were asked for them. 

The bulk the volume concerned with what are called 
Edwardian would have been improvement had 
been made more clear exactly which sets inventories these are indeed 
the only fault found with the arrangement these documents 
that they are not classified clearly the corresponding Edwardian 
Inventories for Buckinghamshire the Club Collections, vol. ix. 
Excellent the introduction this volume is, lacks the useful pre- 
cision Mr. Page’s preface the Northern Inventories published for the 
Surtees Society 1897 (no. 97). There are, Mr. Page made plain, 
four classes such inventories, viz. the returns the commissions issued 
the bishops survey the goods the parish churches 1547, the 
returns the commissions issued the sheriffs and justices each 
county February 1548/9, the returns the commissions issued 
some the gentry each county May 1552, and lastly the returns 
made the commission issued January 1552/3 under which the bulk 
the plate, jewels, and vestments was seized and the bare minimum 
the requisites for worship left the parishes. The inventories printed 
here are partly those the third class, and partly the fourth, but 
this not made plain might be; the two classes returns are 
not divided from one another, but, 109, return from Ewelme 
the commission May 1552 immediately followed return from 
Marsh Baldon the commission 1553. would have been better 
the two classes returns had been clearly separated from one another. 

The returns the commission 1552 are not specially noteworthy 
Miss Graham duly marks her introduction such points interest 
they present. She has had the advantage writing after the publication 
Sir William Hope’s and Mr. Atchley’s definitive work English 
Liturgical Colours, and the inventories printed here nothing modify, 
but merely enforce its conclusions. Unfortunately these inventories 
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cover only ninety-three parishes the south and east the county; 
those for the north and west are missing. The 1553 returns deal with 
sixty-six parishes they show how harshly the commissioners interpreted 
their instructions, leaving many places only the bells and one chalice. 
cloths and among the altar linen (as Waterstock) 
for the lavabo, and ‘two rochettes’ besides surplices (as Cuddesdon). 
They appear have taken the patens, because their 
mitted them only leave one two Buckinghamshire, 
the other hand, the patens seem generally have been left. The editor 
states that owing the limits space, has not been found possible 
print series supplementary documents the Chantry Certificates 
and the would have been advantage the character 
these had been indicated, for would interesting know whether 
there are any documents similar those printed among the Edwardian 
Inventories for Bedfordshire Club Collections, vol. vi) which record 
the attempts under Philip and Mary recover and return the pillaged 
goods. interesting point the chantry certificates the endowment 
for ‘for playing yerely the orgayns and singynge the 
quyer (p. 22), for which received much many chantry priest. 

The glossary appended this volume owes much, the 
editor duly acknowledges, the most valuable glossary English Liturgical 
Colours. Occasionally where that guide not hand, slips; thus 
and were not used for washing the hands ministering 
clergy the altar’, but only for washing the fingers the celebrant. 
Corporases, said, kept cases’; these are commonly known 
and pix was not vessel ‘in which the Eucharist was re- 
served but vessel which the consecrated Host reserved from 
previous Eucharist was kept. The term might noticed, 
was used occasionally (as Buckinghamshire) for houseling cloth. 
Miss Graham explains the fact that almost all the inventories for 1552 
bear the dates 28, 29, and July supposing that these dates were 
written the headings the list sitting the commissioners 
before they began their visitation. The inventories the 1553 commission 
are all dated either May. any case impossible that the 
commissioners could have viewed all the goods these widely separated 
parishes two three successive days; but more probable, 
Mrs. Lomas has shown was almost certainly the case Huntingdon- 
shire (in her introduction the Edwardian Inventories for that county, 
Alcuin Club Collections, vol. vii), that the commissioners made their rounds 
visitation first and that the indentures were drawn afterwards. These 
are small points; the main fact that the Oxfordshire Record Society 
warmly congratulated this beginning: the book has but one 
grave fault—its flimsy paper binding. The Club have generously 
helped with the cost printing the book accepting the great bulk 
for their own series, and Mr. Craib the Public Record Office, who 
has transcribed several these inventories church goods, generously 
gave his transcript those for Oxfordshire the Record Society. 
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George, Third Earl Cumberland, His Life and his Voyages, Study from 
University Press, 1920.) 


THE overthrow the Spanish Armada was event once 
dramatic and its consequences tremendous that historians have 
been often led speak That, however, was far 
from being the case; and 1589 both sides began consider what 
move would prove most effective the next round the maritime game. 
Drake had far-reaching plans, but these were never seriously considered 
for Elizabeth’s council-table rational strategy was, rule, dismissed 
from consideration ruinous foolish. Instead, England was committed 
less worthy and effective scheme which owed its peculiar shape 
the subject Dr. Williamson’s biography. noblest born all the 
gentlemen adventurers was the son the second earl Cumberland and 
Anne, daughter Lord Dacre Gillesland. Born the year Eliza- 
beth’s accession, succeeded the title early boyhood, and thirteen 
years age proceeded Trinity College, Cambridge, where had 
Whitgift for his tutor and Dr. Caius, who refounded Gonville Hall, for 
his medical adviser. learnt dance, play the cithern, and shoot 
with the bow. showed some aptitude for mathematics; 1576 
took his master’s degree and the following year, though not yet out 
his teens, married Lady Margaret Russell, the youngest daughter his 
guardian, the earl Bedford. Tall and handsome, proficient all feats 
strength and manly exercises, Lord Cumberland had only appear 
before the queen win her instant approval. very wisely made 
one his first objects life retain his sovereign’s good opinion. 
plied her with gifts, pettycotes white sarcenett embrothered all over 
with Venyce silver plate’ and the like. When Cynthia’ 
dropped her glove, picked reverentially, and powdering with 
jewels, wore his hat, and challenged all the world deny that its 
wearer was the perfect flower womanhood. Thus arrayed, seen 
the painting the National Portrait Gallery, and the even more 
remarkable miniature Nicholas Hilliard which forms the frontispiece 
the present work. due time the queen made him her accredited 
and his panoply still happily preserved Appleby Castle. 

quieter times Cumberland might have rested satisfied with the 
conquest hearts Whitehall and the pursuit bucks across his wide 
estates but 1585 war with Spain broke out earnest, and behoved 
all gallants stirring. Cumberland became privateer. One voyage 
had already been concluded and second the Armada 
entered the Channel; and when the Armada was crushed Grave- 
lines, was Cumberland’s privilege carry home dispatches. 
the following year came the remarkable cruise which gave the war 
its later stage the twist which have referred. Cumberland, 
suddenly descending upon the Azores, fared successfully that hence- 
forth England stood committed commerce-destruction with the island 
group its focal point. 1590 the earl rested for awhile, but Hawkins 
and Frobisher repeated his experiment and 1591 Cumberland himself 
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played significant part the campaign which ended fatally off the 
island Flores for Sir Richard Grenville and the Revenge. 1592 
the assistance his ships the capture the Madre Dios 
brought £36,000 the family exchequer, which this time was sadly 
depleted and financial success encouraged the earl put forth fresh 
endeavours. After the death Drake, however, took more serious 
view the war; and, resolving plant thorn the Spanish foot’, 
captured Porto Rico the West Indies. The exploit was one the 
most brilliant the Elizabethan age, and deserved better than that the 
virgin fortress should abandoned almost soon was captured. 
But the age Elizabeth was drawing its close. his return 
England, Cumberland dutifully supported the Crown during Essex’s 
rebellion, and was made commissioner for the errant favourite’s 
the accession James, won the royal favour sumptuous 
hospitality, and was admitted the privy council. died the age 
forty-seven 1605. 

All this, most it, has long been common knowledge, for Cumber- 
land’s deeds have been faithfully chronicled not only Hakluyt and 
Purchas, but that erratic and cross-grained genius Sir William Monson, 
who was bound the earl some indefinable tie, and whose 
form the earliest contribution naval officer the literature his 
profession. Dr. Williamson, however, has widely extended the range 
original documents bearing upon Cumberland’s career. The earl, seems, 
order that his voyages might fitly commemorated, employed 
scribe one Richard Robinson, whom little known beyond the fact 
that was friend the poet Churchyard. Robinson’s principal work, 
The Nine Memorable Voyages made the Rt. Hon. the Earl Cumberland, 
survives manuscript Appleby Castle, and there are replicas the 
work Lambeth Palace and the possession Lady Desborough. 
composition the same author, English Quid Spanish Quo, 
having for its main theme the descent Cadiz 1596, survives two 
copies, one the royal collection, and another the possession 
Sir Maryon-Wilson. These were doubtless passed review 
the earl Cumberland person. After his death they were utilized 
his daughter, Lady Anne Clifford, countess Dorset, Pembroke, and 
Montgomery, material for more ambitious chronicle her father’s 
achievements. The resulting Brief Relation the Several Voyages, com- 
pleted 1619, present belongs Mrs. Leveson-Gower Bill Hill, near 
Wokingham. There is, addition abridgement this manuscript 
the same ownership, contemporary copy Appleby Castle. Lady 
Anne Clifford, Dr. Williamson has shown previous biography, 
was kept out her father’s estates for many years; and, when she was 
still battling for them, prepared support her claim three ponderous 
folio volumes family records which recount all that could discovered 
concerning the earl prior 1653. Finally, addition these more 
formal compilations, Dr. Williamson has unearthed Skipton Castle 
and elsewhere series letters from Cumberland’s own written 
chief his virtuous and talented wife, whom, after unhappy 
estrangement, was reconciled his death-bed. These epistles, which 
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have often taxed the full the palaeographic skill Dr. Williamson’s 
assistants, throw more light upon the personality the earl than upon 
the enterprises which engaged. 

Relying upon such evidence, Dr. Williamson should have been able 
offer the public biography absorbing interest. has not done 
so, the failure must attributed very largely Lord Cumberland 
himself. was bad correspondent, unable himself string two 
sentences together, and using his pen convey requests and complaints 
rather than tidings intelligence. single quotation will serve 
illustrate his literary style. sweet Meg,’ writes his wife, 
sooth desire lack thee write large, wish, must few desire that may 


some times thought of, who hath never any quiet till return where only 
contented. 


may well have been difficult reject epistles that entailed much 
toil decipher. Yet many these letters are hardly worth the printing. 
The book, however, suffers from another drawback more detrimental 
than dullness. spite Dr. Williamson’s belief his versatility, Lord 
Cumberland was first and last seaman. The new material, illustrating 
the maritime side eminent sailor’s career, demanded therefore 
treatment more severely nautical. Two alternative methods suggest 
themselves, and either them might have been adopted with profit. 
The new documents could have been published full, the substance 
the new discoveries could have been collated with the statements 
Wright, Linschoten, Purchas, and Monson, and entirely new narrative 
the voyages prepared. Dr. Williamson has adopted whole-heartedly 
neither the one course nor the other. has given full the accounts 
Robinson the eighth expedition and the twelfth; but these only 
serve whet our appetite for what has suppressed. When read 
the earl’s own description the capture Porto Rico (pp. 222-3), and 
Robinson’s graphic account the cutting out the Llagas, 
grow dissatisfied with Dr. Williamson’s abstracts proceedings, more 
especially such summaries (if they are adequate) require wider 
knowledge naval history than Dr. Williamson possesses. One example 
will suffice illustrate his editorial deficiency. 103, referring 
the Madre Dios, writes 
The whole episode may said have been somewhat undignified, the Queen and the 
courtiers all quarrelling over the plunder which was won from Spain sheer piracy. 


The people gained special advantage, for the avaricious monarch seized the bulk 
the wealth. 


matter fact, there had been open warfare between England and 
Spain for seven years, and the capture hostile carrack was therefore 
perfectly legitimate operation. The money for the expedition, moreover, 
was not granted parliament, but was drawn from private purses 
and the people that date were therefore more entitled share the 
prize-money than the general public to-day are entitled dividends 
commercial enterprises which they have not subscribed. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Williamson’s book one which (for the documents 
reproduced) student Cumberland the Elizabethan war with 
Spain can possibly afford ignore. There are one two typographical 
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errors: should written full else should retain the 
abbreviation mark; pp. 178-9 should retain the sacred 
monogram written ‘Christofer’; and Dialogues about Sea 
Service 314 should credited Nathaniel Boteler. 

GEOFFREY CALLENDER. 


John Robinson, Pastor the Pilgrim Fathers. 
(London: Williams Norgate, 1920.) 


Mr. Alexander Gordon wrote Robinson the Dictionary 
National Biography had leave open question which three 
namesakes and contemporaries was the Leyden pastor. Mr. Burgess 
has made almost certain that was fellow Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, furnishing another illustration the resemblance between 
the Cambridge church movement the seventeenth century and the 
Oxford movement the each was led young fellows 
colleges, and each ended violent separation, for the breach between 
Newman and Pusey was not deeper than that which divided such 
separatists John Robinson and John Smith from normal puritanism. 
Mr. Burgess, some touches concerning Robinson Cambridge man 
and-a churchman, shows himself unfamiliar with university and ecclesias- 
tical matters. For instance, when Robinson described his college 
register sacerdos says that the description points his having 
this time taken some regular duty the church England while 
still holding his fellowship’. simply means that had been ordained 
priest the usual course, doubt the title his and 
strange that Mr. Burgess, who has diligently sought through registers 
wills and other more less recondite sources, has not taken the trouble 
consult the bishops’ registers, which are neither numerous nor inacces- 
sible, for important date Robinson’s life. But has fallen into 
serious error, though has not seized every point interest. 

the will Robinson’s father John, the eldest son, almost disinherited 
regards personalty. Since there reason suppose ill will the 
father’s part, may guess that the son was inherit freehold copy- 
hold estate, which for some reason was not mentioned the testament 
and which might still traced inquiry. The Robinsons were 
substantial yeomanry family, connectéd with the smaller gentry, 
the region north Nottinghamshire where separatism sprang up, and 
John Robinson married wife from family the same class the 
same district. There was money both sides, and this probably enabled 
him marry without waiting for living; Corpus was small college 
with few benefices its gift. After holding his fellowship for seven years 
went with his wife Norwich, act assistant, paid the 
parishioners, the very puritan parish St. Andrew’s. had imbibed, 
and retained till his death, the strict dogmatic Calvinism his day, and 
with the Calvinist notion that Christian nation should have national 
church. This church existed, very imperfectly reformed, England, 
and Robinson had troubles, like many others, with his bishop over the 
nonconformity which regarded his duty. But advanced from 
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this position the notion separatism, according which Christian 
was bound communicate only with selected ‘church’; though 
Robinson, more tolerant than some, held lawful listen orthodox 
preachers who remained within the national church. His first controversy 
was with such, and since this volume was published Mr. Champlin 
Burrage has printed from Bodleian manuscript answer anony- 
mous puritan friend’ lost argument Robinson’s justification 
his withdrawal from St. Andrew’s. Such believers national church 
held that, even though silenced their bishop and bound conscience 
not conform its ritual, the clergy ought maintain their member- 
ship and abstain from any action that would tend the breach unity. 
Mr. Burgess unfortunately has misstated this point view, and there 
thetoric his book, aimed what calls Anglican priesthood 
which relevant against the kirk Scotland and the great 
majority the Westminster Assembly. Nor does fairly state the 
case against the Canons 1606. They did not exist mere royal 
authority. They were the work convocation, and the king’s signature 
gave them the same force which gave act parliament. Convoca- 
tion and parliament, each its own sphere, were co-ordinate authorities, 
neither which could interfere with the other, and both which could 
legislate, their decisions being validated the king. Such, least, 
was theory widely held among serious and many those who 
resented the shape which church legislation took would have been quite 
content with the authority behind had its substance satisfied their 
own desires. 

Happily, when reaches the migration America, Mr. Burgess 
distinguishes clearly between the Puritans’ who impeded the exiles 
and the Separatists themselves. For the book does not confine itself 
John Robinson and his views. gives admirable account the 
congregation from Scrooby and its neighbourhood which seceded 
Amsterdam 1607, rather the search for purity through isolation 
than from fear persecution. tells the history the principal members 
before their arrival Holland, and then narrates their departure, after 
few months, Leyden. They had been preceded Amsterdam 
fewer than three English congregations different shades, and 
harmony was imperfect. The fortunes the colony Leyden, where 
all were one mind with their pastor Robinson, are fully told. learn 
what industries they followed, what marriages they contracted, what 
houses they rented and built. They were drawn inevitably into the 
controversies which raged among the Amsterdam separatists and among 
those who had remained England. These, with the wise efforts 
Robinson appease them, are all fully described and are told great 
deal about John Smith, fellow Christ’s and the most 
interesting figure the group, who departed further than Robinson 
from what the author calls the beaten path conformity’. learn 
all about the separatist press set Leyden, which excited the anger 
King James, and the considerable position attained Robinson 
among the divines the university. And finally there very full 
account the proceedings before the emigration America, the hiring 
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the Mayflower and forth, and the obstacles set the departure 
Robinson himself the puritan capitalists who financed the ex- 
pedition. They did not wish separatism established shore where 
Englishmen must inevitably soon make homes, for was already fre- 
quented our fishing vessels. How resolute the first settlers were 
maintain their exclusiveness appeared when emigrants landed who wished 
use the Prayer Book. They were shipped back the first returning 
vessel. Yet the colonists from Leyden were soon form part the 
established church Massachusetts, and quite accordance with 
the normal development thought that the church they founded 
Plymouth and that which may best claim connexion with them 
England, congregation Gainsborough, are both Unitarian to-day. 
Though Robinson failed reach America, dying Leyden 1625, 
some his family, whose history carefully traced, joined the colony, 
and has descendants New England. The story austere one, 
and austerely told with occasional touches censoriousness. But the 
life that good and resolute man, and worthy the labour that 
has been spent upon it. 


VInde Frangaise, 1722-41. Par ALFRED (Paris: 
Champion, 1920.) 


ALFRED one time governor the French establish- 
ments India, has planned exhaustive study the life and work 
Dupleix from primary sources, hitherto, for the most part, unpublished. 
The documents laid under contribution consist the correspondence 
Dupleix himself preserved the Bibliothéque Nationale and the Biblio- 
théque the correspondence the council Pondicherry 
with the subordinate council Chandernagore, and various other less 
important papers the records the French settlements India. This 
first instalment—a volume 534 pages, followed two more— 
concerned with the first nineteen years the Indian career Dupleix, 
that say, with the day comparatively small things, and with the 
setting the stage which the drama Anglo-French conflict the 
East was work itself out. Clear and well-digested summaries are given 
the constitution and organization the French Company, its factories, 
methods trading, statistics its commerce, whether the export 
trade Europe, the trade India the private ventures 
its servants, and, for the years 1731 1741, detailed account pre- 
sented the shipments both European and eastern ports. 

Down 1741 the ambitions Dupleix were centred proving 
himself efficient and zealous servant the Company, and securing for 
himself fortune that might enabled retire affluence 
least comfort his native country. had not, until some years 
after the terminal date this volume, any prevision the great destiny, 
chequered with triumph and disaster, which the future held store for 
him. These earlier, afford some curious contrasts with later, years: 
Martineau shows that the man who was afterwards regarded our 
bitter and irreconcilable foe lived the most friendly terms with his 
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English rivals Bengal. This entente was something more than the 
eastern reflexion the peaceful policy Europe Fleury and Walpole. 
was partly also due the statesmanlike conviction Dupleix that the 
European nations Bengal would gain if, their relations with the 
Mohammedan government, they could develop certain international 
solidarity. All his influence therefore this time was favour 
cordial understanding between the English, Dutch, and French. 
summoned conferences the representatives all three nations his 
country house Chandernagore, interchanged visits with 
president Fort William, and took the servants the English 
Company into partnership his private trading ventures. these 
years formed sincere friendship with Godehen, who was destined 
him Pondicherry and earn his undying hate. governor- 
general deliberately decided sink the commercial and foster the 
military and political aspect the Company’s administration, but 
Bengal flung himself eagerly into the task converting his settlement 
into ‘the veritable commercial metropolis the French possessions 
India’. wrote, ‘is child. have formed and 
made all that has become.’ 

Yet was circumstances that altered and not his character. There 
are many premonitions the better known Dupleix history. His 
enmity with Bourdonnais dates least from 1735, before they had 
come into real personal contact. vivacité pétulance sujet’, 
wrote, font craindre.’ proved turbulent and quarrelsome 
subordinate both Lenoir and Dumas, his predecessors office 
Pondicherry. the French authorities home afterwards complained 
that they were left hear the news French disasters from Dutch news 
sheets and English dispatches, find the council Pondicherry 
declaring that they had seek from Madras tidings important events 
Chandernagore. Even when his interests were almost entirely com- 
mercial and largely self-centred, there flared Dupleix occasion 
sudden spark ardent patriotism, when suggested his superior 
that their relations with Indian powers they should not confine them- 
selves, they had often done, speaking the Company without 
even pronouncing the name France. 

The real Dupleix was first portrayed and his work first critically 
estimated Prosper Cultru’s brilliant sketch published 1901. The 
general truth Cultru’s estimate corroborated almost every page 
Martineau’s more detailed and exhaustive work. How far, when 
comes deal with the period after 1741, his researches will lead him 
accept challenge that estimate, the subsequent volumes will show. 
far, any rate, the presentations the two writers are general agree- 
ment. his concluding pages Martineau analyses the character his 
subject with rare subtlety, insight, and detachment. does not attempt 
minimize its repellent features, the restless egotism, the eager craving 
for praise and recognition, the undignified clamour for trivial distinctions 
which made India and France resound with the protestations his 
injured vanity. the dawn the eighteenth century,’ writes 
Martineau, which gave lustre our history but compromised our 
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destinies, never knew its winning charm its perilous sophisms.’ 
For all his success Indian diplomacy, lacked finesse, grace, and wit. 
There was certain matter-of-fact brutality about his outlook, roughness 
and heaviness about his humour, crudeness his vanity that was 
absolutely disconcerting. Yet his great qualities are sufficiently clear. 
None would deny him vigour, courage, and tenacity. The very pride 
that some its manifestations was unlovely was based upon certain 
rough-hewn integrity soul. His hauteur was sustained self-respect 
which, age when standards were low and climate where licence 
was tolerated, preserved his private life from stain and reproach. His 
sense his own worth, Martineau says, was pushed the point 
infatuation alienated friendship and caused him many ways 
solitary figure isolated from the sympathies his generation. Yet 
gave him intellectually driving and compelling power the world 
action, and morally lifted him above the meaner and baser faults 


Germany and the French Revolution. 


Longmans, 1920.) 


(London 


Mr. claims not unjustly something pioneer his treat- 
ment this subject. Even Germany equally panoramic survey’ 
would hard find, while English one has previously attempted 
the task set himself Mr. Gooch. His book will prove useful 
introduction the subject, and, the very numerous citations are 
practically all given English, readers unfamiliar with German will 
duly grateful. Scholars, for whom perhaps this book less particularly 
intended, will regret this banishment the German text; but the 
translations, even those verse (for which Miss Henkel mainly 
responsible), are good style. With his copious extracts Mr. Gooch 
mingles skilful summaries less important matter and comments which 


are usually sound, even though not very original. well 
said that 


though the early stages the French Revolution aroused sympathy and even 
admiration Germany, there was neither the desire nor the capacity imitate it. 

Chapters Before the Revolution’) and xxii help 
make the underlying causes plain; the former especially well done, 
although Mr. Gooch scarcely achieves the lapidary brevity Dahlmann, 
whose phrase Friedrich hinterliess eingeschulte Arbeiter, keinen Mann 
von Charakter tells much words. rightly says 207: 


the two ruling conceptions the eighteenth century were those benevolent auto- 


cracy and cultured individualism; and both Goethe remained the end the 
child his age. 


might have laid rather more stress, perhaps, the third great con- 
ception, the sense duty, which Kant did much intensify. Some 
the best chapters deal with the less famous men, Gentz, Georg Forster, 
and, among the poets, Friedrich Hélderlin, whom Mr. Gooch has thus 
helped make better known this country. passing observed 
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Mr. Gooch, following some German critics, calls him. has also points 
contact with Wordsworth and Byron. general the present volume 
confirms previous accounts. The statement (at 440) that the leaders 
opinion’ Hamburg were competent separate the gold 
from the dross the Revolution can scarcely generalized for Germany 
whole, where many the trend events remained largely obscure 
and sentiment played the chief part. is, fact, true the whole 
country that ‘the death the King aroused less horror liberal 
than conservative circles’. Unswerving admirers the Revolution 
were very rare; even Voss, Goethe (in significant review not 
cited Mr. Gooch) wrote 


Auch ist der Folge die zum Freiheitskreise nicht heftig, 
noch von langer Dauer; bald wird unser Dichter durch die Resultate des ungliick- 
lichen Versuchs abgestossen und kehrt ohne Harm den Schoss sittlicher und biirger- 
licher Freiheit zuriick. 


(This passage throws good light Goethe himself, the Frankfort 
Biirger and Weimar Aristokrat.) The émigrés are faithfully dealt with 
the chapter devoted ‘The Rhineland’, which especially well 
furnished with documents, and nearly forty interesting pages discuss 
‘The Germans 350 one may add reference 
Ramon’s book Dietrich. 

Unfortunately this solid and important study has grave defects 
design and execution. The chapters are arranged three distinct 
fundamenta divisionis (temporal, personal, regional). This entails some 
overlapping work already somewhat overloaded, and perhaps the 
wiser plan would have been imitate Julian Schmidt’s method following 
the phases the Revolution Again, despite his very wide 
historical reading, our author shows some lack familiarity with number 
his more literary predecessors least one misses important references 
Freytag, Dahlmann, Cassirer, Gundolf, Viktor Hehn, Harnack, and 
Minor (on Goethe), Robertson, Kronenberg, Lote (on Wieland), 
Morris (Der junge Goethe) and (Goethe seinen Dichtungen), Nohl 
(Hegels Theolog. Jugendschriften), Walzel,-A. Dove (introductions 
and Zinkernagel (on and other writers. Richard Fester’s 
essay Goethe und die not cited; goes 
deeper than our author’s chapter and its method exemplary. The 
gravest blot, however, this painstaking but far from ideal study 
the writers the revolutionary period—later authors, including Georg 
Biichner, seem unhappily excluded design—is the very strange 
arrangement the chapters. put Kant the middle the book, 
preceded half the men helped mould, including the Romantic 
School seems argue lack the sense evolution. 


See his Gesch. der Deutschen Litt. vol. iii, bk. Der deutsche Idealismus und die 
Revolution, 
Deutsche Rundschau, clii, 1912. 
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Recueil des Actes Comité Salut Public avec Correspondance officielle 
des Représentants mission. Tome xxv. Juillet 1795. 
Publié par (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1918.) 


THE Quiberon expedition forms the central subject interest the 
present volume. Although the landing had taken place June, the 
resolution the committee July appointing Tallien and Blad 
représentants mission the departments the west authorized them 
take necessary measures pour empécher descente que les ennemis 
République veulent tenter pour les vaincre 
was not till they were the evening July that General 
Dubayet received from Hoche letter dated messidor (28 June) 
announcing that ‘les Anglais débarquent grandes forces Carnac’. 
After their arrival Hoche’s head-quarters the reports Tallien and 
Blad are few and meagre, and throw light Tallien’s relations with 
Hoche the émigrés. After joint report sent July success 
for the Republican armies, with further details from the pen Tallien 
next day, there further dispatch any kind from either. July 
the committee reminded them that news was anxiously expected, and that 
courier must sent every other day, whether there was news 
importance communicate not. that time Hoche’s victory was 
accomplished and Tallien was his return Paris. The silence Blad 
remained unbroken. 

The Quiberon expedition necessarily reacted the other armies 
the Republic. Although the committee had dispatched 1,200 reinforce- 
ments from the camp Paris July and had ordered further 10,000 
sent from the army the North, Hoche’s success was not won 
without dangerously weakening Dubayet’s army the Cétes Cher- 
bourg and the local garrisons, particularly that Nantes. The inevitable 
result, predicted all the representatives the departments and armies 
concerned, was the recrudescence such extent that 
the end July Nantes was practically isolated. The plan for the 
advance beyond the Rhine was abandoned for the time, causing, any 
rate the opinion Merlin Douai, increasing pressure the 
armies the Alps and Italy, which necessitated the withdrawal the 
right wing shorter and stronger line covering the department 
Alpes-Maritimes. This army had not only suffered greater extent 
than any other from desertion, but, out 10,000 reinforcements 
ordered previously from the army the Rhine, many had been diverted 
the way quell the insurrections Lyons and elsewhere that only 

200 had reached Kellermann. July Chiappe reported that the 
two armies had only 35,000 effectives with which oppose allied forces 
150,000 which were being constantly augmented. The same day the 
committee had instructed the representatives Trévoux only keep 
Lyons such troops were absolutely indispensable for the maintenance 
erder, now happily restored, and send the rest quickly possible 
Kellermann’s relief, enable him hold out until such time the 
further 10,000 troops ordered from the Rhine could arrive. The com- 
mittee also sent 500,000 livres foreign paper, the sum specie not 
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being forthcoming. The army the Alps, like every other army, had 
complained the impossibility negotiating the assignats 10,000 
livres except very great loss. 

The reaction the Quiberon expedition was least felt the armies 
the Pyrenees, though their sea communications, like those all the 
armies operating near the coast, were interrupted the British fleet. 
Moncey’s army overran the province Avala, took Vittoria, and pressed 
back the Spanish troops Bilbao and beyond. These successes 
strengthened Barthélemy’s hand his negotiations with Yriarte 
Bile. addition, the committee, finding that the Marquis d’Iranda 
had full powers negotiate the frontier, decided send Servan, 
under the guise inspector-general the armies the Pyrenees, 
treat with him Bayonne. The peace was fact signed Bale 
July, nearly week before Servan reached Bayonne, but the news 
did not reach the committee till July reference appears the 
present volume. Cheered, doubt, the imminence the harvest, 
the civil population, except the south, appears have been moderately 
peaceable and contented during July. But what was formerly 
Provence, the white terror was means end. Four deputies 
were sent mission the departments Vaucluse, Var, and Bouches- 
and Boursault reported from Avignon that ‘la Révolution 
n’a dans Midi enfanté que des crimes 


Andreas Frederik Kriegers Dagbeger 1848-80. Bind, 1-10 Bog, 
January 1848-31 December 1858. Udg. 
(Copenhagen and Christiania: Gyldendalske 
Boghandel, 1920.) 


ANDREAS FREDERIK KRIEGER (1817-93), son Danish noble and his 
Norwegian wife, professor law and holder many portfolios, was 
one those grave, sincere, and public-spirited nineteenth-century 
Scandinavians whom privilege know through their works. 
this case the privilege one doubtful legality, for when Krieger entrusted 
his friend the historical materials which were the 
fruit many years’ labour, was with the petition that they should 
read him and then destroyed. This perhaps too much ask 
the national archivist, and must grateful for the series argu- 
ments and decisions which has now resulted the publication, the 
expense the Carlsberg Trust, the first some seven volumes 
excerpts from historical source unquestionable value. Madame 
Koppel represents the heirs Dr. Jorgensen; her colleagues stand for 
what best Danish historical science and the work, when complete, 
will doubtless prized notable contribution the history 
generation. 

For the present, have instalment the so-called diaries 
which 355 printed pages cover eleven years, and the only notes are those 
with the preliminaries the new constitution 1848, and was great part 
compiled from the archives undetermined later date. embraces 
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some three weeks March and April. Book similar survey from 
November 1848 July 1851, while book iii contains prospects and 
retrospects from January June 1849. First the author and then the 
editors have suppressed much the written text, and the editorial com- 
ments what now printed will appear only later stage. Mean- 
while the interest foreign reader, even what concerns his own 
country, held somewhat suspense. September 1858, for example, 
Elliot could not believe Ward’s nomination Consul-general 
place Hodges. any case England now knew how will regarded 
Prince Albert’s influence reached far’ (p. 335) constitutes one 
many passages, the value which must depend largely upon authoritative 
annotation. 

Krieger, for all his caution, reveals himself dry dispassionate man, 
somewhat severely critical mankind, and especially his own col- 
leagues, and lacking perhaps the force and imagination necessary 
make his cool wisdom effective. The reader feels that him might 
said, his famous contemporary, that the largest fidelity trust 
was the life-blood the man. His judgements both men and events 


have not lost interest. Thinking France, New Year’s Day 1849 
declares that 


the struggle which some hold peculiar limited monarchy, viz. between Crown and 
chamber and between parties, founded deep the nature man and the state. 
Unity possible way royal absolutism the despotism the Convention 
there must two parties state, none all, one party and guillotine. 


Ten years later describes Bismarck extravagant (in his ways) with 
great influence over Prussian policy, which usually shapes Frankfort 
without instructions and with far wider and higher vision than most 
other Germans—witness his idea alliance between Germany and 
the Protestant north. Looking back Cavour’s visit Napoleon 
Plombiéres (21 July 1858) observed, new Europe was founded 
this meeting 

Krieger occasionally anecdotal, provided that the anecdote not 
his own. March 1858, ‘H. Hage told Oxholm that wanted 
offer payment The Times, and that therefore Delane always turned 
his back him company’. June, Campenhausen praised Prince 
Gortchakof’s great power could dictate political dispatches 
three secretaries received reports from his ministry from 
a.m., slept only hours night and hour midday’, But the 
main threads such record the decade here provided are four 
number—the new constitution, the king, the duchies, and the pan- 
Scandinavian idea. The Fundamental Law which, the mute horror the 
Swedish court, made Denmark constitutional state, developed party strife 
which the author played his part actor, chronicler, and critic. Internal 
and external difficulties alike were increased the character the 
king. Again and again Krieger reverts the morganatic marriage which 
Frederick VII extorted from his ministers threatening drink himself 
death. times his weakness was pitiable, when (14 May 1858) 
was inhibited from spending 1,600 dollars antiquarian collection. 
other times was ludicrous, when the king, compelled appoint 
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bishop whom disliked, wrote out his abdication. That crisis was 
happily overcome suggestion ale, which the royal wrath was 
quenched. But the defects the ruler were the more palpable when 
Denmark was entangled the Slesvig-Holstein question 
mittently deluded the phantom Scandinavianism. They were, 
part least, the cause her delay grasping the problem until had 
become insoluble herself alone. Under March 1857 Krieger notes, 
while the kings Denmark and Sweden were briskly corresponding, 

found the Scandinavian dreams the end the story would 


that Prussia would have the pleasure seeing English Russian fleet stationed 
the Great Belt.’ 


for the Slesvig-Holstein question, which was being litigated 
arms 1848 and 1858 had long seemed the verge new appeal 
force, noteworthy that Krieger’s records tend exonerate both 
England and France from blame for the final catastrophe. British 
foreign secretary frankly confessed his inability fathom the question, 
and the old Times was reported 1858 pronouncing Slesvig 
intelligible but the German Holstein question impossible. But again and 
again Denmark was warned her danger and, history has proved, 
sound advice was offered, while both powers separately indicated their 
inability give armed assistance. This, however, topic upon which 
far more light will doubtless thrown the next volume this 
interesting work. Reppaway. 
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Short Notices 


The readers Ferrero’s Grandezza Decadenza Roma will know 
what expect when they open the volumes Short History Rome 
vol. The Monarchy and the Republic; ii, The Empire (New York 
Putnams, 1918, 1919), which appear with his name and that Signor 
Conrado Barbagallo rather, they will know that the unexpected 
which likely meet their eye. And this they will not mistaken, 
since outside the period covered the earlier work Ferrero far from 
lavish the brilliant paradoxes which always arrested (and sometimes 
repelled) his readers. the whole conservative this treatment 
the earlier period. Polybius’ date for the first treaty between Rome 
and Carthage accepted; the agrarian law Licinius and Sextius 
maintained genuine: above all, the timocratic constitution 
Servius Tullius and the scale assessments are assigned the traditional 
date. Only now and again rub our eyes, when read (p. 66) 
that the fifth century B.c. the courts the Etruscan houses expanded 
into Greek peristyles whose walls glowed with the many-hued marble 
incrustation which the future was face the interior the buildings 
the Hellenistic Otherwise the narrative presents few points for 
comment beyond occasional omissions for instance, there seems 
reference the end Hannibal. When come the period which 
Ferrero has already treated larger scale, naturally find his well- 
known views reproduced: yet here again condensation has sometimes 
been carried rather too far, e.g. the Lex agraria part preserved 
not mentioned the telescopic version the legislation which 
the reforms the Gracchi were rendered while might 
inferred from statement 270 that the proposer the Lex Acilia 
Repetundis acted quite independently Gaius Gracchus (the correct 
view stated the larger work). After the Augustan republic’ has 
treated Ferrero’s well-known lines, the story the empire 
somewhat baldly recounted and can hardly said that justice 
done the research the last quarter century. Pfitzner’s Kaiser- 
legionen, discredited work, and Otto Hirschfeld’s Untersuchungen 
1876 (completely superseded Verwaltungsbeamten 
1905) are amongst the authorities cited. The offices the libellis, 
epistulis, and rationibus are not, might expect, mentioned the 
account Claudius, but must wait for The invention the 
titles vir egregius and vir perfectissimus ascribed Septimius Severus 
this certainly wrong the first case and doubtful the second. The 
same emperor, are told, was first who set system 
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administration for his private fortune and appointed procuratores privatarum 
rerum’. This statement is, say the highly controversial. Still, 
the main outline firmly drawn, with some lack picturesqueness 
surely Antinous deserved least The misspelling names 
serious this may perhaps part due the translator, 
for can hardly suppose that the authors would have passed Ananes’ 
(for Salonius and the like. Italian forms survive 
large number instances—Rossolani, Jazigi, and forth. What 
was the original those guilty adultery were declared iudicia publica’ 


have nothing but praise for Dr. Newport White’s small and 
scholarly volume St. Patrick, His Writings and Life (in Translations 
Christian Literature, series (London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1920). Dr. White had previously given the Proceedings 
the Royal Irish Academy, xxv, no. equally excellent edition, 
with collation manuscripts and with translations the Latin writings 
St. Patrick, the Libri Sancti i.e. the Confessio, and the Epistola 
Coroticum, generally called. addition these, has the 
present volume added translations the famous Lorica St. Patrick 
(p. 64), the Dicta and the most ancient life St. Patrick 
now extant, viz. that Muirchu-Maccu-Machtheni. each case the 
English text accompanied introduction and notes, which elucidate 
and explain the uncertainties and difficulties the texts themselves, 
the incidents which they record, and the persons and places named. But 
while Dr, White mentions the difficulties fully, wisely refrains from 
dogmatically solving any them; and may doubted they ever 
will solved. Where such experts Dr. Whitley Stokes, Dr. Bury, and 
Dr. White have not succeeded, besides many more who might named, 
who can venture hope for success? refer such points the 
identification Bannavem Taberniae, the birthplace St. Patrick, and 
the locality his six years’ captivity Ireland the difficulty filling 
the continental gap St. Patrick’s life, 411/12-32. Did during 
that time Rome? Was his religion due papal origin and fore- 
thought these and other points the evidence pro and con 
impartially given, and the reader left free draw his own conclusions. 


the Weltgeschichte appearing under the editorship Dr. 
Hartmann has been added Dr. Hellmann’s Das bis zum 
Ausgange der Kreuzziige (Gotha: Perthes, 1920). good handbook 
which may recommended teachers and will found suggestive 
historical scholars. The author’s point view will doubtless not 
accepted all his readers. treats the early middle ages mainly 
the period the development the Frankish state system and the 
gradual reattion the west upon the east but the possession single 
point view itself helpful surveying such complicated wealth 
material. Again, his method analytic rather than 
not narrator; but the same time has eye for concrete and 
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significant detail and not led away abstractions. For example, 
his analysis feudalism and the rise towns, though not 
picturesque, realistic and informing. general, his best 
when discusses the play upon each other political and economic 
influences, the rise social classes, the growth trade, the 
eastward expansion German civilization. The treatment spiritual 
movements and the great literary revivals incidental 
perfunctory. Dr. Hellmann’s view the range the mutual relations 
between east and west limited. The history the kingdom Sicily 
test case. Dr. Hellmann naturally lays stress upon its importance, 
and rounds off his book with chapter Frederick II, yet indifferent 
the very great significance the Sicilian state centre artistic 
and literary influences. His general point view too Germanic, and 
his bibliographical notes suggest that has been content follow the 
lead two three groups German scholars. Yet, within its limits, 
this good book which should not neglected. 


The inaugural lecture Mr. Toynbee Koraes Professor 
Modern Greek and Byzantine Language, Literature, and History, published, 
with foreword Gennadius, under the title The Place Mediaeval 
and Modern Greece Privately printed, 1919), study 
the resemblances between the histories eastern and western Europe 
medieval and modern times, severely criticizing the traditional 
This, are told, derives from Gibbon, and has now been challenged 
more modern writers: that the dark age the west before the 
eighth century there was corresponding period the the dark 
age the east was the period beginning 1453. Having stated the 
traditional view this way, the lecturer finds difficulty demolishing 
it, and then passes develop the idea that there was the east 
between the sixth and the eighth century ‘dark age’ and change 
comparable the contemporary events the west. From this period 
change the medieval and modern Greek culture sprang, just the end 
the dark age the west was the beginning the modern culture 
western Europe. the brief space our disposal must enough 
say that even holders the traditional view see wide difference 
historical import between the fall old Rome and the fall new Rome, 
and that, however attractively Professor Toynbee sets out his theory, 
has exaggerated the breach continuity formed his dark age the 
east. second point the lecture that the Ottoman domination was 


Mr. Lea spent long life mastering the history the inquisi- 
tion, and the results his fruitful labours are embodied many volumes. 
There need short book criticizing the American historian’s con- 
clusions the light recent research, and such book Mr. Turber- 
ville has given his Mediaeval Heresy and the Inquisition (London 
Crosby Lockwood, 1920). has taken trouble read some the 
original documents, has studied the new monographs with care, and 
has thought out his remarks with insight. The outcome volume 
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pregnant with suggestion many-sided subject. first wondered 
the scheme the author really permitted him include his chapters 
Averrhoism, Wyclifitism, and Husitism, but his arguments convinced 
us. Perhaps the two best chapters medieval heresy are those which 
discuss the everlasting and the ideas associated with the reform 
movements the fourteenth century. These chapters—and indeed the 
whole book—are well furnished with documents, and the references 
modern works prove that the author has kept abreast the ideas the 
investigators the last thirty years. The survey the thought 
Joachim Fiore succinct, yet all the essential matter man who 
left deep mark the thought and the feeling his day set before us. 
The parallel drawn between Mazzini his From the Council God and 
‘the everlasting gospel’ suggestive. The tendency use modern 
instances not overdone. The second part the book entirely con- 
cerned with the Inquisition proper, and here think that Mr. Turberville 
has crossed the t’s and dotted the i’s Mr. Lea’s magnum opus. There 
thoughtful account the attitude the church towards heresy 
before the institution the inquisition, and the beginnings the new 
body are clearly given. Mr. Turberville plainly right pointing out 
that large part the work the inquisition the twelfth century 
lay the preservation law and order. The state was unable dis- 
charge this part its duty, and the church undertook it. now 
obvious that the Waldenses, for instance, threatened the spread 
their doctrines overturn the civilization that was beginning appear. 
there was any progress, was inevitable that the Waldenses 
must persecuted, and accordingly persecuted they were. 


view the important revelation the letter John Walwyn, 
printed Dr. Tanquerey former number this 
Edward escape from Berkeley Castle, fresh examination into the 
whole mystery the king’s death particularly welcome. Professor 
Tout The Captivity and Death Edward Carnarvon, reprinted from 
the Bulletin the John Rylands Library, 1920, has undertaken careful 
investigation the evidence. Some facts are verified, some new details 
are added, but the mystery still remains unsolved. The success the 
Dunhead conspiracy resulting Edward’s escape was, Mr. Tout conjec- 
tures, the cause the king’s death. was soon recaptured, and 
avoid further risks was quietly put out the way. Yet Mr. Tout also 
sees some justification for the widespread belief that Edward did not 
after all suffer death Berkeley, that there may some truth the 
story that escaped altogether, and another—perhaps the prison porter 
—was buried state Gloucester. appendix printed from the 
Coram Rege Rolls Edward III record the appeal Howel 
Gruffydd against William Shalford which seems contain definite 
evidence Mortimer’s responsibility for the crime. 


Carlo Cipolla unfortunately died before his edition the Opere 

Ferreto de’ Ferreti could completed. close friend 
Ante, xxxi. 119. 

VOL. XXXVI.—NO. CXLI. 
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Domenico Bortolan has assisted the Istituto Storico Italiano the 
publication the third volume and the preface Istituto Storico 
Italiano, 1920), which latter may bound with the first. The preface 
consists Cipolla’s notes with some degree arrangement, but clearly 
not finished work. claimed for Ferreto that was the first 
new generation Italian men letters study Dante, and make 
honourable mention him; whether knew the Paradiso left 
uncertain. Ferreto well informed Tuscan matters, for many the 
Ghibelline and white exiles frequented Verona and Vicenza. The third 
volume contains the poem Origine the disputable 
fifth book which Cipolla, opposed Zanella, disposed attribute 
Ferreto. has also some minor poems relating the death 
Benvenuto Campesani, the Vicentine poet, and fragments from the 
collections the chronicler Pagliarini (c. 1460). Among these are the 
first lines poem Ferreto Dante’s death. These have attracted 
much notice, because they give the date August, instead July 
according Villani, and September Boccaccio’s authority. Ferreto’s 
date has certainly the priority point time, and his source informa- 
tion was probably good. The index has been excellently compiled the 
Cav. Romolo Ducci. The list all authors quoted Cipolla’s notes, 
with references their book articles, will much bibliographical 
value students the period. 


The appearance the first volume Professor Albert Biichi’s edition 
the Korrespondenzen und Akten zur Geschichte des Kardinals Matth. 
Schiner (Quellen zur Schweizer Geschichte. Basel: Geering, 1920) 
called Schinner, one the vivid personalities his age, and adequate 
biography him has long been wanted. The difficulty has been that 
most the material was still manuscript, and very widely scattered. 
the 500 letters and documents published here, from the years 1489 1515, 
something like three-quarters have never been printed and they 
are gathered from very many sources—most the archives Switzerland 
and northern Italy, all, Rome, Innsbruck and Vienna, Lille, London, 
Paris, and Madrid, not mention those which yielded nothing the 
searchers. For undertaking magnitude many hands have been 
needed. The work began with the Jesuit, Father Joller, professor Brieg, 
who died 1893; was carried Dr. Ferdinand Schmid and Professor 
Reinhardt, both since and now the first volume has been brought 
completion Dr. Biichi after long and patient preparation. covers about 
half Schiner’s time prominence, which may taken begin with 
his first nomination the cardinalate 1508; the second volume, which 
follow, will occupied with the remaining seven years until his 
death 1522. Before 1508 about hundred documents are printed. 
The material contained this volume almost entirely political, Schiner’s 
negotiations with the Swiss against the French forming the principal 
subject interest. Many briefs from Leo are printed here for the 
first and letters from Henry VIII’s state papers, which Brewer 
epitomized, are given here full. item literary interest letter 
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from the burgomaster Bale recommending the cardinal the printer 
Froben, who about undertake edition Jerome: dated August 
1514, about fortnight before Erasmus’s arrival take part it. 
excellent facsimile one Schiner’s letters raises some doubt 
whether the editors’ skill decipherment has been equal their industry 
hunting out letters and documents. Besides number words com- 
pletely misread—some which are put right the corrigenda the end 
—the dates place and time, Rauenne martii 1512’, appear the 
text Sancta Sede’. explanation such lapses probably 
found the joint authorship. Dr. Biichi has doubt been 
obliged use the work his predecessors without opportunity revise 
it; and obviously, when originals are scattered over many different 
libraries and archives, cannot have been easy examine undecipherable 
documents often may necessary get out the puzzles. But 
future editors new Ducange will need their guard against 
accepting without further examination some the unusual words which 
appear autograph letters Schiner, whose hand, must admitted, 
decidedly difficult. spite this defect, however, there great 
deal important material printed here for the first time; and the 
second volume will eagerly awaited. 


MM. Bourrilly and Vindry are warmly congratulated having 
completed their admirable edition the Mémoires Martin Guillaume 
Bellay (Paris: 1908-1919) for the Société France, 
which volumes and have been already noticed this 
Volume iii was published 1912, and volume 1919. Volume iii 
contains books which books and vii are Guillaume and 
book viii Martin. The treatment shown partly the 
fact that whereas Guillaume’s two books comprise only the short period 
from April August 1536, Martin’s one book carries the history down 
May 1540. true that Guillaume has more matter deal with, namely, 
the preparation for the invasion Provence Charles and the actual 
invasion. September Montmorency’s defensive tactics compelled 
the emperor armistice was concluded November 1537 
and truce was arranged the following June. For book viii Martin 
able avail himself letters and other documents collected his 
brother. His account the famous siege Péronne reproduced from 
contemporary plaquette, which also utilized the compilation known 
the Cronique roy Frangoys premier, and the long account the 
assassination the two French envoys, Rincon and Fregoso, which led 
the outbreak the third war (ix. 3-53), illustrated letters and 
memoirs from the same source. From July 1542, that say from the 
middle book ix, Martin left himself, and henceforward, instead 
history, have pure memoirs, that say simple record the 
writer’s experiences—the experiences soldier. His account the 
confused battle Ceresole (Cérisoles), which played not undistin- 
guished part, may compared with that Monluc, who also did good 


service that occasion. valuable introduction, dealing chiefly with 
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the life Martin, who was governor Turin from 1539 1542, and 
deputy lieutenant-general for Normandy from 1551 his death 1559, 
prefixed was probably 1556 that the Mémoires were 
completed, but they were not published till 1569, under the supervision 
René Bellay, Martin’s cousin and son-in-law. 


The Tractaet van Dyckagie Andries Vierlingh, edited Dr. 
Hullu and Verhoeven for the Geschiedkundige Publicatién 
(The Hague Nijhoff, 1920), peculiarly Dutch book. sixteenth- 
century treatise, the supposed date being about 1576, the ‘art con- 
structing and maintaining dykes. The author, Andries Vierlingh, was 
steward the princes Orange Steenbergen, Brabant village, which 
lay then closer the Zeeland waters than does now, and where the 
art ‘dykage’ was paramount importance. Vierlingh also fulfilled 
the post one polder and owned land others. 
the course long life accumulated vast experience which caused 
him become known far and wide authority all questions con- 
cerning controlling. the waters and poldering in’ new land. lacked 
time finish the treatise which his old age meant lay down 
all his lore about dykes, sluices, sandplates, and the like for the benefit 
all who struggled with the water the Netherlands, and was never 
published until now. Its mterest now course mainly historical, 
although Mr. Verhoeven, the hydraulic engineer, whose expert help 
Dr. Hullu, the archivist, sought for the publication this very tech- 
nical work, declares that not only does not know any other work 
the subject planned such comprehensive scale, but that may 
still have some practical value for the present-day engineer. Nor the 
book without interest the general historian. Vierlingh devotes good 
deal attention the human side the subject. learn much from 
him about the administration the polder system the sixteenth 
century. One the things which insists most strongly the 
disgraceful peculation which most dyke-graves and contractors were 
guilty. Vierlingh’s principal remedy democratic change the method 
the election the dyke-grave, for which wanted all landed proprietors 
given polder have vote, wish which has been realized long since. 


Another volume the National History France has been published 
the English translation, that Jacques Boulenger The Seventeenth 
Century (London: Heinemann, 1920). Dealing with the reigns 
Louis XIII and Louis XIV, good example popular manual 
written with spirit and skill one who knows the memoirs the period 
well. There little said the chapters that treat, briefly and 
superficially, foreign policy, and the most suggestive comments are 
the accounts justice, finance, and administration. noticeable that 
from writers to-day the two kings, and régime generally, 
receive more praise than they used receive generation ago, though 
Boulenger makes concealment the occasional sufferings the 
poorer classes, and gives vivid picture the conditions under which. 
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convicts lived the galleys. thinks that the injustice the incidence 
the personal taille has been greatly exaggerated. 


The personal ‘taille’ had least this advantage, that the farmers the nobles 
and clergy paid was probably for this reason that the Encyclopedia the 
eighteenth century, compiled persons the privileged classes, attacked 
bitterly. Now, default adequate monographs, too often even now all dis- 
cussion the finances régime based upon information given the 
Encyclopedia. 


also says ‘we know nothing’ the disputed question whether 
Colbert’s edicts reform procedure were actually carried out. Writing 
dramatized and literary rather than scientific history Boulenger has 
the gift making his men and women vivid figures. 
illustrating the reaction against Rousseauism which characterizes much 
French writing to-day, perhaps worth noting that, Boulenger’s 
opinion, the seventeenth century knew nothing that sensibility 
which the eighteenth and nineteenth made such deplorable use.’ 


his study The Influence Oversea Expansion England 1700 
(Studies History, Economics, and Public Law. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1920) Dr. James Gillespie has produced interesting 
book. contains great collection materials illustrating its subject, 
facts accurate and inaccurate, quotations from poets and prose writers, 
and generalizations varying value. But this miscellaneous information 
not properly assimilated well ordered. The subject difficult one 
and would have tasked experienced was mistake select 
for doctor’s The best way showing the nature the 
treatment summarize the contents. Three chapters are devoted 
the effect English society and three others its effects 
commerce, industry, and finance. Morals and religion together 
one chapter; thought, literature, art, and political development separate 
chapters. the chapter morals and religion, religious toleration, 
scepticism, and materialism are successively attributed the influence 
exercised the discovery the New World and its colonization, and the 
demoralizing results materialism are illustrated the extravagant 
expenditure early seventeenth-century Englishmen dress, jewellery, 
and tobacco, Then comes concluding section the good results 
shown ‘the newly awakened zeal for foreign missions 
The treatment these various topics too superficial satisfactory, 
and the chapter, like the book itself, lacks cohesion, details, the 
author takes his facts too lightly from second-hand authorities. 
says code laws was force which Cromwell’s time 
sanctioned the execution 3,000 persons for witchcraft The 
authority cited for this Scharf’s History Maryland, 371. 
The real facts are stated Professor Wallace Notestein’s admirable 
History Witchcraft England, published -by the American Historical 
Association 1911. About four persons seem have been executed 
for witchcraft during the Protectorate, and forty fifty during the 
Commonwealth. Again, note 24, said that ‘apparently 
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children were deported from England early 1609, and according 
the Calendar State Progress their destination was the East Indies 
rather than America’, The quotation which follows proves that the 
1,500 children mentioned came from Portugal, not from England. These 
are extreme cases, but throughout authorities are employed too uncritically. 


Dr. Rendel Harris, whose authority expert the subject 
well known, has reached The Finding the Mayflower (Manchester 
University Press, 1920) ‘the culmination and crown’ his researches 
into the story the Pilgrim Fathers. The new conclusion reached that 
barn still existing Jordans Buckinghamshire was built out the 
wood the original Mayflower. impossible summarize the steps 
which this conclusion reached. enough say that, whether 
not they would conclusive court law, the arguments adduced 
seem very strong. Incidentally should noted that this theory involves 
the abandonment Dr. Harris’s previous opinion that the Mayflower 
may have been existence until 1655. She must have been broken up’ 
1624 (as maintained Mr. Marsden), about which date the barn 


his little book, Secret Barnave Marie-Antoinette 
(Paris: Boccard, 1920), Welvert treats the secret relations 
between Barnave and Marie-Antoinette. Welvert’s writings are 
always interesting, always agreeable read, and uses his exceptional 
knowledge attempting find out the truth. pity that here 
accepts the much-disputed Heidenstam Letters’ without discussing the 
arguments raised against their authenticity both from internal evidence 
and from the strange tricks that have been played with the text. 
thinks th&t the verdict their favour two ‘experts’, chosen 
Heidenstam, settles the question. Probably few those who have 
read the report the experts and Dr. Glagau’s reply, reprinted 
vol. vii the Annales will disposed agree with him. 


With the title Memoirs the Count Rochechouart (London: Murray, 
1920) there appears translation the Souvenirs sur Révolution pub- 
lished Paris 1889. Unfortunately the omission many documents 
and some passages the memoirs, indicated the translator locis, 
seriously diminishes the value the English version for the historian. 
Whereas the original occupied 532 pages, the translation compressed 
into 318, chiefly the suppression letters. The welcome addition 
index partial compensation for the loss quarter the text. 


Only one hundred and fifty copies the first edition! having been 
printed, Dr. Arnold Chaplin has published corrected and enlarged 
edition his St. Helena Who’s Who (London: Humphreys, 1919), 
satisfy wider demand. 


See ante, xxx. 186. 
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his Social and Industrial History England, 1815-1918 (London 
Methuen, 1920), Mr. Rees has produced good book. His narrative 
clear, his style crisp, and his facts are well chosen. has given us, 
however, not much equally weighted history industrial and social 
development, review social effort, mainly that the working-class, 
with such references industry and politics were needed make this 
review intelligible. his best his account trade unions and 
Socialism. His portraits Owen and Place are good, and indeed wherever 
has allowed himself elbow-room, says little which open 
Only the generalizations which occur here and there 
background introduction does give wrong lead. For 

know that the first part the eighteenth century England remained, despite 
land enclosures the sixteenth and seventeenth century, country open fields 
6). 

Should not the reader cautioned that these enclosures embraced whole 
counties, and that some outlying parts England the open-field 
arable the east midlands was 

Before 1760 the pure wage-earner was exceptional. There were comparatively few 
who were completely separated from the land and dependent for their living 
finding employment factory (p. 16). 

Here the whole truth not revealed. What fairly true large section 
our textile industries not true portions it, the silk weavers 
Spitalfields, and altogether untrue many other occupations. What 
were the mass Londoners 1700, they were not wage-earners 
What, too, the many thousands engaged finance and commerce 
offices, warehouses, ships, and ports, building roads and digging canals 
third passage runs 

All that can said the chief industrial magnates that they sprang from the class 
small farmers which was disappearing the eighteenth century (p. 21). 

Mr. Rees really means that has not space say more. Very much 
more could said, and requires saying, the merchant manufacturers 
who were the forerunners the great employers the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. And imagine that Mr. Rees would find hard 
prove that the clothiers the west England, the iron-masters 
Staffordshire and South Wales, the contractors and engineers Scot- 
land and the north England had, most them, yeomen ancestors. 
Mr. Rees tells that was reaction against the factory system 
Here again the part taken for the whole. untrue the Chartism 
London, Birmingham, South Wales, Leicester. each 
district the Chartists had their particular inspiration irritant. The only 
common factor was the social misery which the majority the working 
population was those days plunged. August 1844 seems 
misprint for August 1842, the month the ‘general turn-out’. The index- 
makers have not selected the most important references and given these 
alone, nor have they added explanatory sub-headings. 


The Secret Treaties Austria-Hungary, 1879-1914, vol. Texts 
the Treaties and Agreements (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1920), Mr. Coolidge has produced excellent translation 
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the Austro-Hungarian treaties, which Dr. Pribram has printed 
result his investigations into the Vienna archives. The account 
the negotiations which preceded the five treaties the Triple Alliance 
has been reserved the editor for another volume. have here, 
besides the documents, the illuminating introduction Professor Pribram, 
which analyses, with remarkable impartiality, the significance the 
various documents. however difficult accept his conclusion that 
while Italy secured the greatest advantages from the Triple Alliance 
doubtless got the worst bargain’. Italy obtained, 
true, considerable commercial and financial advantages, but these were 
largely neutralized the ten years’ tariff war with France. She received 
from 1891 onwards promise the definite support the Triple Alliance 
the event war with France, the latter power altered any way 
the status quo the North African coast. the other hand she came 
realize, especially after Adowa, that her best chance obtaining 
Tripoli and the Cyrenaica lay agreement with since the 
increasing subordination Turkey Germany rendered unlikely that 
she would obtain these possessions through the Triple Alliance. Moreover 
the Alliance condemned her indefinite renunciation Italia Irre- 
denta, which ensured the constant hostility large section Italian 
public opinion while the fear that the pope would restored French 
aid, which Bismarck used effective argument 1882, had become 
completely illusory the end the century. Nor true that Austria- 
Hungary ‘attained nothing but certain degree assurance that her 
ally would not attack her the rear case she should become involved 
war with Russia’. Dr. Pribram himself admits that the defection 
Italy would have involved incalculable consequences. This particu- 
larly true after the conclusion the Franco-Russian alliance 1894, 
the accession Italy which would have dealt fatal 
blow whereas, fortified the alliance, she was able keep Serbia and 
Roumania her orbit, look forward with confidence the eventual 
annexation Bosnia and Herzegovina, and envisage the possibility 
advance through Novi-Bazar the Aegean. Dr. Pribram points 
out that the text the treaties Italy was not bound assist Austria- 
Hungary the latter was attacked Russia alone. This true and 
important point: her only security against such attack lay the 
successive renewals the alliance with Germany after 1879. That the 
Triple Alliance had become complete unreality the date its last 
renewal 1912 obvious. The three anti-French articles, which re- 
mained unaltered since they had been inserted the demand Italy 
1891, had possible reference the actual situation; while the 
hope expressed the protocol, which also dates from 1891, that England 
will accept the programme established the two earlier these articles, 
grotesque. The Alliance was probably strongest and most harmonious 
between 1887 and 1891, when France still remained isolated, and when 
England made her closest approach towards her adhesion the 
Mediterranean agreement 1887 with Italy and 
had, however, already lost that essentially defensive character, which can 
only justly ascribed its first signature 1882. 
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The seventh volume Auguste Gauvain’s L’Europe Jour 
(Paris: Bossard, 1920) contains his leading articles between June 
1914 and February 1915. these his reputation for foresight well 
maintained. early August 1914 stated that Bulgarian com- 
plicity with Austria was morally certain’. August ventured 
describe the war ‘long and terrible’. pressed for immediate 
action against Turkey, and regarded British reluctance national service 
transitory inevitable prejudice. These were real services France. 
The articles, however, are far too much jour held either 


the 220 pages his Histoire Byzantin (Paris: Picard, 
1919) Professor Diehl has given outline Byzantine history 
from the capitulation Trebizond 1461. has proceeded 
selection and not compression, recognizing that such task 
success not gained forcing into small compass many facts 
would properly find their place history larger 
scale, The result useful and readable book, which the writer 
has some room escape from the mass details, and dwell 
upon the more general aspects his subject, whilst the reader hardly 
feels the severe economy space. division the material into 
broad periods the awkwardness perpetual change subject has been 
far possible avoided. appendix contains list emperors, 
chronological table, and short bibliography. There are fifteen plates 
taken from the author’s Manuel Art Byzantin, plan Constantinople, 
and four maps. 


Although his own special studies belong early periods our history, 
Henri Prentout has undertaken with success general Histoire 
(Paris: Hachette, 1920). treats the whole story from 
prehistoric times the general election 1918 with accuracy and pro- 
portion. few small mistakes, for instance the spelling names, are 
inevitable, and occasionally British events are shown foreign dress, 
but, except for the most recent period, where, perhaps unconsciously, 
becomes something partisan, the author has produced trustworthy 
and useful handbook. 


Two articles special interest historical students appear the 
Law Quarterly Review for July 1920 (vol. xxxvi, no. 143). his paper 
the rise the order king’s counsel Dr. Holdsworth supplements 
his study, published the Wigmore Celebration Essays (Chicago, 1919), 
upon the law officers the Crown. shows how the learned counsel 
retained the Crown Elizabeth’s reign developed into body 
privileged persons who affected the ordering the whole legal profession, 
the precedence barristers, the position the serjeants, and the govern- 
ment the Inns Court. Dr. Percy Winfield’s essay the early 
history criminal conspiracy helps reveal one the darkest sides 
medieval administration, namely, the ease with which, owing lack 


See ante, 427 and xxxiv. 126. 
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public opinion and the geographical isolation officials, unscrupulous 
men corrupt bailiffs and justices could abuse the forms justice. 
Conspiracy, defined Edward was primarily combination 
falsely indict, falsely move maintain pleas. Com- 
binations refuse suit and service, exact unauthorized tolls, 
bring false charge interfere with inquest were among the com- 
monest occurrences they fully justified the growth writs conspiracy, 
the savage judgement’, and the jurisdiction the Star 
Chamber. Dr. Winfield illustrates from Lancashire the value 
geographical knowledge detecting conspiracy. False indictments were 
especially easy that county owing its geographical peculiarities. 
Morecambe Bay splits the county that juries drawn from either division 
might well ignorant the existence places the other, and indictments 
and appeals treason and felony were falsely procured against persong who were 
accused having committed them fictitious place. 

Dr. Winfield’s paper continued the October issue the Review. 
The October issue (no. 144) also contains another article Dr. Holds- 
worth the historical background the recent decisions the house 
lords the two cases Bowman The Secular Society and Bourne 
Keane. traces very clearly the modern history and decline the 
common-law rules, distinct from statutes directed against religious non- 
conformity, and maintains the illegality the expression and teaching 
definitely anti-Christian beliefs. The changes common-law doctrine 
during the last century have their turn reacted the interpretation 
early statutes, especially the preamble the Chantries Act Edward VI. 
Dr. Churchill contributes paper the protection given the 
Crown the alien England between 1066 and 1689 (pp. 402-28) which 
forms instalment his researches into the history the royal pre- 
rogative. 


The 1919 volume the Collections for History Staffordshire 
Harrison, 1920) not quite substantial some the recent 
issues the William Salt Archaeological Society, but contains several 
solid contributions worthy the high traditions that body. Among 
these are (1) the Early History the Parish 
its late rector, the Rev. Murray, who died while the article was passing 
through the press; (2) Staffordshire Hidation’, Messrs. 
Bridgeman and Mander, wherein valiant and systematic effort 
made investigate the part played local history the five hide 
unit which Mr. Round has shown important the history 
other counties and (3) Gregory King’s Notebook, edited 
from manuscript the William Salt Library Mr. Mander. note 
that Colonel Wedgwood has now retired from the secretaryship the 
society, which has long devoted large share his unflagging 
energy. 


Annales Bretagne, vol. xxiv, no. Déprez publishes from 
the Ancient Correspondence the Public Record Office (L, no. 135) 
interesting ‘lettre missive’ John Montfort, the claimant the 
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Breton duchy, which represents type correspondence still rare 
the mid-fourteenth century, being personal and private character. 
Déprez has added useful, not very novel, commentary, sketching 
the relations Montfort Edward 


pointed out that Mr. Hassall had not, the second 
edition his History Chronologically Arranged, corrected the 
errors which had pointed out its first appearance 
observe with regret that the third edition (London: Macmillan, 1920) 
still retains some these, and that, his revision, the author has not 
even altered the cross-references suit the new pagination. His new 
British History Chronologically Arranged (London: Macmillan, 1920) 
similar plan, though somewhat larger scale. appears, however, 
not more trustworthy than the earlier work. Thus 216 
states that 1487 the court star chamber probably already existed 
and 270 that owed its origin the famous Act Nor 
this isolated mistake. 


The series Handbooks prepared under the Direction the Historical 
Section the Foreign Office (London: Stationery Office, 1920) has now 
reached no. 162, and the latest issues include, besides Mr. Webster’s 
Congress previously published another form, several other 
pamphlets which the name the author given, namely Lord Philli- 
more’s Schemes for Maintaining General Peace, Sir Ernest Satow’s Inter- 
national Congresses, Sir Francis Piggott’s Freedom the Seas, Dr. Hearn- 
shaw’s European Coalitions, Alliances, and Ententes, Mr. Whittuck’s 
International Canals, Mr. Woodward’s Congress Berlin, and Mr. 
Kaeckenbeeck’s International Rivers. 


unfortunate that the revolutionary ideas Mr. Cole 
not extend style. has adopted and indeed extended his 
Social Theory (London: Methuen, 1920) the jargon the academic’ 
political theorists whom sneers. His work full new technical 
terms, many them extremely unpleasing, and his sentences are over- 
loaded with continual succession abstractions. believe Mr. Cole 
perfectly capable writing clear and vigorous English, and 
unfortunate that should satisfied with those methods expression 
which men second-rate intelligence delude for brief period the 
more credulous among their neighbours. may added that far too 
little attention has been paid the task eliminating printer’s errors. 
method, too, the book leaves much desired. Mr. Cole’s early 
chapters are largely taken with definitions, and here, his execution 
clumsy, his intention any rate sound. When, somewhat tardily, 
comes the main body his argument, continues employ exceedingly 
abstract arguments supporting what are really concrete proposals for 
give minor but typical example, argues that because 
man does not put his whole personality into society (in the sense 
social organization) therefore society has right put man death, 


Ante, xxv. 806. Ante, xiii. 396. See ante, xxxiv. 260. 
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‘for death involves total cessation personality’. deduce, 
Mr. Cole continually does, practical proposals from some elaborate defi- 
nition quite unconvincing. the other hand, many philosophers have 
fallen into the same error, and this error represents general tendency 
seek philosophic justification for proposals adepted quite other 
grounds. Unfortunately the method obscures not only the real grounds 
behind the concrete proposals, but also the character the proposals 
themselves. One may, however, attempt indicate briefly Mr. Cole’s 
central doctrine. believes that orthodox political theory does too little 
justice organizations other than the state. dissatisfied with 
ordinary parliamentary government, and dislikes its position 
authority over trade unions and other organizations. Above all 
displeased economic inequality, which believes the source 
most social evils. therefore proposes that trade unions and other 
organizations should have legislative authority equal that 
parliament. The authority parliament the state should con- 
fined political activities only, and political activities reduces (by 
one his least convincing definitions) the social regulation certain 
personal relationships, the most notable which marriage. The 
sovereign state thus abolished, but Mr. Cole compelled reintroduce 
it. reappears the form co-ordinating authority composed 
apparently representatives chosen from the different essential associa- 
tions, including, may presumed, parliament the state. speaks 
however perfectly clear that, control foreign policy and the 
army and navy, this description quite inadequate. Both here and 


regard the subordinate associations has not really thought the 


his Nationality and its Problems Methuen, 1920) Mr. Sydney 
Herbert gives general introduction difficult subject. the 
beginning the late war, while our opponents were credited with the 
view that the time small nations past, maintained that the cause 
the small nations was also our own. Many our writers went 
argue that political division the world could regarded satisfactory 
unless rested basis nationality. Each nationality should allowed 
manage its own affairs, and nationality should predominant 
interfere with the development any other. Every political sugges- 
tion has its intellectual difficulties: but soon became plain that this 
conception has more than its fair share difficulties. the first place, 
nation and nationality are hard terms Mr. Herbert’s discussion 
this part his subject shows that have not advanced far beyond 
tentative suggestions. Then again, any attempt rearrange the map 
Europe national lines proves hopeless unless accompanied 
enforced removal inconvenient minorities. Mr. Herbert has little 
difficulty showing that the principle nationality, where 
all strongly developed, bears hardly the representatives other 
nationalities within the same political area; Hungary and Germany 
are easy illustrations, but Mr. Herbert hints that Welshmen and 
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Irishmen might say the same England. Once more, nationality 
the true basis political union, and deserves intensified 
wherever exists, will not the family nations prove more 
unruly family than Ought not fact discourage national- 
ism the higher interest internationalism? Mr. Herbert fully 
aware the spends some time showing, account 
the Italian movement and shorter reference the rise Greece, 
how nationality came associated liberal circles with progress 
and gain reputation which some respects the opposite 
that which deserves. But does not wish discourage 
nationalism. thinks that the strengthening national feeling 
desirable for the world large the development individual character 
useful for the state. Nationalism must, however, dissociated from 
politics otherwise the strong points nationalism will neutralized 
opportunities for bringing pressure bear other nationalities. This 
suggestion not quite new one; but interesting 
indication the direction which thought moving. bears some 
affinity that depreciation the state relation other forms 
community which becoming much commonplace that its difficulties 
are apt overlooked. Certain writers tell that the state only differs 
the fact that membership compulsory: this difference cannot 
well fail important, but, unless the sphere the state severely 
limited, becomes important make the comparison ridiculous. 
the same way, unless politics are caused far less important than 
they are present, the political authority will engaged continuous 
conflicts with nationalist ambitions and nationalism will never content 
being excluded from politics. The ideal these thinkers appears 
world-wide political authority, co-ordinating and intensifying 
nationalist aspirations, wherever they are found, the best means 
bringing out the highest human qualities. Those who have quarrel 
with this ideal may yet feel that still long way off from being 
realized, and that much hard thinking will have done about the inter- 
mediate steps before can brought about. 


The English title The History Social Development (London 
Allen Unwin, 1920) seems unfortunate, least the title the trans- 
lator’s Preface, Phasen der Kultur, that the original work. The 
author, Dr. Miiller-Ly@r, does not profess give complete history 
social development, but mark out various phases the course 
human progress from savagery the civilization the present day. 
sets forth the main lines development observed the use 
tools, clothing, dwelling, the organization labour, &c. The word 
phaseology may seem suggest new science least new method. 
But the author does not seem mean much more than the separation 
the various departments social life their concomitance and sequence. 
Unless the early development religion and art reserved for another 
volume, probably due the necessity limiting his subject that Dr. 
gives much less prominence than most other anthropologists 
these matters. When anthropologists come well-traversed historical 
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ground, their statements commonly require modification. Thus, with 
regard costume: the statement that tight-fitting clothes are recent 
introduction might questioned some students early art. Some 
phases come and without evident relation general progress. The 
practical result the whole certainly one for which the historian would 
require further justification: that social development and especially 
the differentiation functions the group has past times not tended 
the happiness the ordinary person, but that are now approaching 
régime individualism’ which ‘the culture achievements 
which have been laboriously acquired are brought into service for 
the improvement the welfare the individual 


The first volume the late Professor Oppenheim’s 
Law, which reviewed the first edition 1907 and the second 
has appeared third edition (London: Longmans, 1920), the 
revision having been carried the author until July 1919, and after 
that date, down May 1920, Mr. Ronald Roxburgh. bibliography 
Oppenheim’s works international law added. 


1842 William Jay published anonymously New York short 
book, now carefully reprinted the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, War and Peace: the Evils the First and Plan for 
preserving the Last (New York: Oxford University Press, 1919). The 
plan was development what had been advocated half century before 
Jay’s more famous father and, indeed, far older projects and pre- 
was plan for inserting treaties clause for the submission 
consequent disputes arbitration. Dr. James Brown Scott, however, 
points out brief introduction, the book played real part the progress 
which the clause compromissoire became familiar provision treaties, 
and still has interest for the student peace movements’. 


The provision index, with which, ninth volume, Dr. 
Knuttel has now completed his Catalogus van Pamfletten-Verzameling 
berustende Koninklijke Bibliotheek (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1920), 
will save much time and trouble those who work Dutch pam- 
phlets. References are given both names and the more important 
subjects, and the printing admirably clear. 

Newspapers and other periodicals afford valuable but vast and 
confusing mass information the history the last three centuries, 
and the anonymous Tercentenary Handlist English and Welsh News- 
papers, Magazines, and Reviews (London: The Times, 1920) will 
heartily welcomed historical students. divided into two sections 
arranged chronological order, the first giving the London and suburban 
press, the second, that the provinces, and each section has separate 
index titles. The collections the British Museum have been used 
the basis the compilation, but large number periodicals are mentioned 
which are not found there, and these cases references are given 
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the local and other librarjes where the files are sought. would 
have been impossible avoid all inaccuracies these closely-printed 
lists, which extend more than three hundred pages double columns, 
but the standard accuracy seems, far have been able test 
it, high. For the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries, the list 
aims being practically exhaustive but for the eighteenth unavoid- 
ably incomplete. Even for students that century will, however, 
most useful guide and starting-point for further compiling. There 
introduction dozen pages, somewhat miscellaneous, but containing 
some the more interesting early references newspapers, such 
Richard Brathwaite’s character 1631. The 
value the volume might have been increased the addition sys- 
tematic list secondary works relating the periodical press, and such 
reprints the facsimiles which Mr. van Stockum, jun., reproduced 
the earliest group English newspapers printed Ho}land 1620 and 
1621, the group which justifies the word Tercentenary the title 
this Handlist. 


The subject-catalogue American and English Genealogies the 
Library Congress Washington, which was first published 1910, 
though not noticed this Review, has appeared second and greatly 
extended edition (Washington Government Printing Office, 1919). Over 
3,000 new titles have been added, and the catalogue now contains nearly 
7,000 entries, though considerable proportion these are biographical 
rather than genealogical. Viewed bibliography American family 
history, the Congress catalogue fairly exhaustive. For English pedigrees 
naturally less complete, and so, while supplementing, fails super- 
sede the family history section Gatfield’s Guide Heraldry and 


The volume Writings American History, 1917 (New Haven, 
Connecticut Yale University Press, 1919), compiled Miss Grace 
Griffin, the twelfth number continuous series, opening with 1906. 
Its value students American history does not admit exaggeration. 


The collection Washington papers, purchased the government 
the United States 1834, has recently been rearranged 472 volumes. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick’s List the Washington Manuscripts, 1592-1775 
Government Printing Office, 1919), gives, with index, 
the headings the individual papers the first fifteen volumes, which 
end immediately before George Washington’s commission commander- 
in-chief. 


Governments may much make the path the historian easy 
whether they may not attempt too much the question suggested 
the List References the Treaty-Making Power (Washington Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1920) which has been compiled under the direction 
Mr. Herman Meyer, the chief bibliographer the Library 
Congress. There are 1,010 references, covering the power making 
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treaties all countries and all its aspects; most them added 
the press-mark the book question the Library Congress. The 
student who uses this work directed the pages wants: does 
not even need use the index, let alone the rest book. 


will difficult tell exactly when the moment has come for enriching 
our libraries with new edition standard aux traités 
paix’; but Schrader, with optimism which hope may 
justified the event, has undertaken the revision the well-known 
Universel Géographie (Paris: Hachette, 1920) known his 
name and that Vivien Saint-Martin. The maps are being published 
groups three, but not the order which they will have the com- 
pleted work, that those which the lines have not yet settled down 
may possibly reserved for times greater certainty. The fifteen 
have received all represent countries stable frontiers. 


THE NuMBER FOR OcTOBER 1920 


485. Mr. Walter Rye writes that there 
foundation for Dr. Round’s statement about him contained the following words 
‘although knows that the Clares, great baronial house, were quite distinct from 
the Cleres, local Norfolk family, asserts and that this statement not 
borne out pp. 103-5 his Norfolk Families, which reference made 
Dr. Round’s foot-note. The words used Mr. Rye the passage cited are: ‘It 
not, however, impossible, and indeed think highly probable that the family 
may descended from the noble family Clare.’ Mr. Rye has also submitted 
arguments support the identification the two families. These not see our 
way publish, but Mr. Rye wishes state that protests against this decision. 

562,n.2. Professor Tout writes that Lampeter 1332’ error. The reference 
Cal. Charter Rolls,iv. 219, where charter 1331 confirms charter 1277 
(ibid. ii. 206) granting the burgesses Llanbadarn the liberties 
Montgomery. Grose, whom reference made, wrong. 

570. Mr. Strickland Gibson points out that Mr. Tait’s conjecture about the 
date Letter supported contemporary note fo. 65. The letter headed 
litere misse Vniversitatem Oxoniensem Comite Wygorniae. Bereworth 
Lee Bereworth and Lee appear proctors under the year 1459 
(Wood, Fasti, 57). 


